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PREFACE 


FOR  many  centuries  Tapestry  occupied  a  most  important  position  in  the  interior  fittings  of 
all  large  English  houses.    Storied  hangings  had  a  very  intimate  connection  with  domestic 
life,  and  how  they  played  their  part  in  great  events  as  well  as  in  daily  routine  is  shown 
by  many  allusions  in  literature  and  the  drama. 

A  marked  feature  in  our  national  character  is  an  excessive  diffidence  in  proclaiming  our 
artistic  achievements  in  the  past.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Applied 
Arts.  It  has  never  been  generally  recognised  in  this  country  that  the  manufactory  of  Tapestry 
established  at  Mortlake  under  King  James  I.  arrived  at  a  success  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
development  of  the  art.  Indeed,  no  tapestries  woven  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  excelled,  or  even  equalled,  those  produced  by  the  Mortlake  looms.  In  view 
of  this  well-established  fact,  it  is  curious  that  no  book  hitherto  has  concerned  itself  exclusively 
with  the  history  of  Tapestry  in  England  ;  whereas  on  Continental  Tapestry  there  exist  not  only 
several  general  histories,  but  also  exhaustive  monographs  on  the  manufacture  of  Tapestry  in 
particular  towns. 

Until  quite  recently,  very  little  was  known  about  our  native  tapicers,  although  a  wide  and 
fertile  field  of  research  was  open.  The  discovery  of  these  artists  should  be  a  cause  of  proper 
patriotic  pride,  as  it  enables  us  to  construct  an  almost  continuous  history  of  the  Art  in  these 
islands  from  very  early  times.  The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  put  into  chronological  order 
much  research,  both  of  records  of  actual  weaving  and  inventories  of  tapestries  (the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  overestimated). 

Through  the  increase  of  knowledge  we  are  now  able  to  identify  many  productions  of  our 
native  land  which  formerly  were  erroneously  ascribed  to  Flemish  or  French  manufacture. 

While  some  of  the  best  Mortlake  tapestries  belong  to  the  national  collections  of  France 
and  Sweden,  yet  there  are  magnificent  collections  in  the  larger  English  country  houses.  There 
is  also  a  good  and  increasing  series  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  authorities  of 
that  institution  lately  exhibited  the  extremely  fine  collections  belonging"  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
and  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  have  borrowed  for  a  like  purpose  the  Tapestry  Maps  of  English 
Counties  belonging  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  York,  and  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

In  compiling  this  book  I  have  drawn  freely  from  the  chapters  on  English  Tapestry  in 
my  History  of  Tapestry,  and  from  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal  a 
year  or  two  ago,  but  to  these  much  fresh  material,  both  as  regards  text  and  illustrations, 
has  been  added. 

Throughout  this  book,  in  writing  of  tapestry-weavers,  I  have  used  the  old  English  form 
"tapicers"  in  preference  to  the  French  "  tapissiers." 

To  the  many  owners  who  have  kindly  given  me  permission  to  use  their  tapestries  and 
documents,  and  to  Mr  Francis  Lenygon  for  his  valuable  assistance  with  this  book,  I  hereby 
record  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

W.  G.  THOMSON. 

CORSTORPHINE,  MIDLOTHIAN, 

October  1914. 
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Fig.  2.— THE  ARMS  AND  DEVICES  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


WHAT  IS  TAPESTRY? 

T^HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  at  the  present  day  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  "Tapestry."  This  has  arisen  from  employing  it  to  describe  any  fabric  used  as 
drapery  for  walls,  curtains,  cushions,  coverings  for  furniture,  or  other  purposes ;  and  so 
embroideries,  damasks,  velvets,  silks,  painted  or  printed  textiles,  and  reps  have  all  been  included 
in  the  liberal  use  of  the  word.  There  is  really  no  serious  error  in  this  ;  it  is  only  using  the 
word  "  tapestry "  as  descriptive  of  the  function  the  material  fulfils  —  not  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  itself ;  but  in  the  interests  of  clearness  it  is  imperative  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  term. 

That  limit  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  material. 

In  this  strict  sense,  "Tapestry"  should  be  used  only  to  describe  a  hand-woven  material 
of  ribbed  surface,  resembling  rep,  but  into  which  the  design  is  woven  during  manufacture,  so 
that  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  textile. 

This  may  be  woven  on  an  upright  loom,  or  upon  a  horizontal  loom  in  which  treadles  play 
an  important  part,  but  the  resulting  fabric  is  the  same. 
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A  SLIGHT  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
TAPESTRY- WEAVING  ABROAD 


T^HE  making  of  tapestry  as  a  fabric  is  such  a  simple  process  that  it  has  been  practised 
by  people  of  primitive  civilisation,  it  may  be  said,  all  over  the  world.  It  was  well 
understood  by  the  civilised  nations  of  ancient  times,  and  especially  by  the  Egyptians. 
Three  fragments  of  tapestry  are  exhibited  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  and  in  one  of  these 
appears  the  cartouche  of  Thoutmosis  III.,  indicating  that  it  was  woven  about  1440  B.C.  That 
tapestry-weaving  was  known  to  the  Greeks  is  proved  by  some  fragments  of  Grecian  manu- 
facture which  were  found  in  a  tomb  constructed  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
and  which  are  now  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Hermitage,  St  Petersburg;  and  also  from 
numerous  references  to  it  in  Greek  literature.  From  these,  it  is  a  comparatively  short  step  to 
the  innumerable  pieces  of  dress  material  and  hangings  found  in  the  sandy  cemeteries  of  Upper 
Egypt  belonging  to  the  first  twelve  centuries  after  Christ.  Many  of  these  Coptic  weavings  show 
Roman  and  Mahomedan  influence  in  design. 

From  allusions  and  descriptions  in  the  Sagas,  tapestry  was  woven  in  Western  Europe 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  weaving  it  probably  formed  a  household  occupation,  as  was  the 
case  in  times  comparatively  recent  in  the  homes  of  the  Scandinavian  peasantry.  In  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  F ranee,  and  England,  during  the  early  mediaeval  period,  much  tapestry 
was  made  in  the  monastic  institutions ;  and,  later,  the  tapestry-weavers  formed  themselves 
into  corporations  or  guilds,  those  of  Paris  receiving  their  charter  of  rules  and  privileges  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  great  centres  in  tapestry-weaving — Arras,  Paris, 
and  a  lesser  one  at  London.  In  the  end  of  that  century  the  Parisian  industry  was  in  a  state 
of  rapid  decline,  and  was  practically  dead  by  1422.  But  the  fame  of  Arras  was  then  at  about  its 
greatest  height,  and  caused  the  name  of  the  town  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  tapestry.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  number  of  weavers  in  Arras  declined,  and  in  1477  the 
industry  was  finally  suppressed  on  the  eviction  of  the  inhabitants  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  During 
the  fifteenth  century  many  weavers  emigrated  from  the  Low  Countries  and  from  Paris  to  Italy, 
where  they  founded  workshops  in  Ferrara,  Florence,  Sienna,  and  other  towns.  Germany 
possessed  many  native  tapicers  but  no  large  workshops,  and  the  state  of  the  industry  in  France 
was  very  low. 

As  the  Arras  workshops  declined,  those  of  Tournay  prospered,  and  that  town  became  the 
leading  centre  of  manufacture  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  manufactories 
of  Brussels  obtained  a  mastery  which  they  held  for  over  a  century. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  grand  period  of  Flemish  tapestry,  and  the  amount  of  precious 
tapestries  made  in  Brussels  alone  is  almost  incredible.  There  was  a  general  renaissance  of  the 
art  in  France  and  in  Italy,  a  great  many  tapestries  being  woven  at  Ferrara  and  Florence. 
Both  in  France  and  in  Italy  the  leading  weavers  were  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 
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During  the  seventeenth  century  the  leading  feature  was  the  establishment  of  great  royal 
manufactories  in  France  and  England,  by  importations  of  Flemish  weavers.  By  this  means, 
King  Henry  IV.  inaugurated  huge  low-loom  workshops  in  1607,  and  King  James  I.  of  England 
founded  a  colony  of  expert  weavers  at  Mortlake  in  16 19,  whose  history  is  dealt  with  hereafter. 
The  consolidation  of  the  different  Parisian  workshops  as  the  "Gobelins,"  in  1662,  by  Louis  XIV.  ; 
the  establishment  of  the  Beauvais  manufactory  in  the  following  year ;  the  assistance  rendered 
to  already  existing  workshops  at  Aubusson  and  Tours  by  royal  charters, — enabled  France  to 
attain  an  eminence  in  tapestry  weaving  which  that  country  has  easily  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
The  Brussels  ateliers,  however,  continued  to  produce  much  tapestry,  some  of  very  fine  quality 
and  some  indifferent ;  in  common  with  the  Flemish  towns,  the  industry  there  suffered  by  the 
emigration  of  the  best  weavers. 

The  Italian  workshops  at  this  period  produced  a  great  quantity  of  tapestries  both  in  Florence 
and  in  Rome,  and  some  looms  were  set  up  in  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  great  activity  and  magnificent  tapestries  made  at  the 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais,  also  the  total  extinction  of  the  Flemish  industry  when  the  last  Brussels 
workshop  was  closed  in  1794.  The  Florentine  manufactory  came  to  an  end  in  1737,  but  in  Spain 
King  Philip  V.  opened  a  weaving  establishment  in  Madrid  by  importing  a  family  of  Flemish 
weavers,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  founded  a  workshop  in  St  Petersburg  in  17 16.  There 
were  several  German  ateliers  of  note. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EARLY    PERIOD    UNTIL  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

T^HE  origin  of  weaving  in  the  British  Isles,  in  common  with  that  of  every  country,  rests 
hidden  far  away  beyond  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Like  some  other  crafts,  weaving  may 
have  arisen  from  some  simple  natural  suggestion ;  and  in  turn,  the  wattle  fences  and 
walls  of  our  ancestral  habitations  may,  when  carried  out  in  finer  sticks  and  straws,  have  been 
the  first  step  towards  some  kind  of  rude  cloth.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of 
woven  fabrics  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  ages  still  extant,  and  of  these  a  remarkable  example 
was  lately  exhibited  at  Glasgow  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  —  a  coat  with  sleeves,  made  of 
coarse  woollen  thread  woven  very  simply,  and  almost  identical  with  sackcloth  in  texture.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  at  a  striped  pattern  by  using  thicker  threads  at  regular  intervals.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  an  exceedingly  remote  period — by  some  authorities  to  the  time  when 
these  islands  formed  part  of  the  Continent.  Prehistoric  man,  when  engaged  in  battle  or  the 
chase,  was  clothed  as  lightly  as  was  convenient  ;  but  he  probably  wore  such  a  robe  as  this, 
with  linen  cloth  and  skins,  when  pursuing  his  ordinary  occupations  near  the  round  or  oval  mound 
habitations  which  formed  his  home. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  this  country  has  its  place  on  the  pages  of  authentic  history,  and 
although  broken  and  incomplete,  a  most  fascinating  story  it  is.  Of  battles,  marches,  and  counter- 
marches we  have  enough  in  the  pages  of  Caesar  and  the  chronicles  of  old  Rome.  During  their  years 
of  occupation  the  Romans  must  have  carried  on,  probably  by  native  labour,  many  industrial 
enterprises.  It  is  said  they  taught  the  Britons  how  to  cultivate  and  use  flax,  and  how  to  weave 
good  cloth,  the  great  manufactory  which  supplied  clothing  for  the  legions  being  situated  at 
Winchester. 

From  this  industry,  it  is  a  long  step  to  the  weaving  of  tapestry  and  storied  hangings,  one  of 
which  was  described  at  Rome  as  being  ornamented  by  inwoven  figures  of  native  Britons  on  a 
purple  background.  Still,  from  what  we  may  infer  from  our  knowledge  of  the  early  Scandinavian 
and  other  weaving  instruments,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  execute  large  hangings  by  their 
means,  and  most  likely  similar  looms  were  in  use  from  very  early  times  in  this  country.  The 
loom  used  in  ancient  Greece  was  closely  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  instrument,  and  both  were 
of  primitive  construction.  From  a  cylinder  at  the  top,  the  warps  (or  threads  first  stretched  on 
the  loom)  hung  nearly  to  the  ground,  being  kept  perpendicular  by  a  series  of  weights  attached  to 
their  lower  ends.     Between  these  warps,  a  second  series  of  threads  was  twisted.    These  were 
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called  the  weaving  threads  or  wefts,  and  were  pressed  into  their  proper  position  by  a  sword-shaped 
instrument  or  "slay."     It  is  this  kind  of   loom  that  is  so  vividly  described  in  the  Icelandic 

Saga :— 

"  A  native  of  Caithness,  named  Darad,  saw  a  number  of  wild-looking  figures  on  horseback  riding  at  furious 
speed  towards  a  rock,  into  which  they  seemed  to  disappear.  Impelled  by  curiosity  he  approached  the  rock, 
and  coming  to  an  opening,  he  beheld  twelve  wild  and  gigantic  women  weaving  at  a  loom  and  singing  as  they  wove. 
And  the  weights  of  the  warpstrings  in  the  loom  were  the  heads  of  heroes,  of  viscera  were  the  wefts,  arrows  were 
used  for  shuttles,  and  for  a  slay  they  used  a  sword.  As  they  sang  their  awful  song  the  words  became  under- 
standable— they  were  the  Valkyriur,  and  the  web  they  were  weaving  was  the  web  of  the  life  of  Darad.  Then 
the  song  ceased,  they  tore  to  pieces  the  fabric  they  had  woven,  and  departed  as  they  came,  some  going  north 
and  some  going  south." 

The  poet  Gray  has  used  the  incident  in  The  Weird  Sisters  : — 

"  Glittering  lances  are  the  loom 

Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 
Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe  and  Randver's  bane. 

Shafts  for  shuttles  dipt  in  gore, 

Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along  ; 
Sword  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 

Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  homestead  the  most  important  room  was  the  hall  or  common  apartment, 
and  the  walls  of  it  were  draped  with  tapestry,  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  Wah  hroegcel, 
or  Wah-rift,  i.e.  wall-clothing.  These  are  described  in  the  seventh  century  as  of  purple  and 
other  colours,  and  were  frequently  enriched  with  figures,  and  scenes  from  the  lives  of  heroes.  The 
finer  hangings  were  probably  reserved  for  special  occasions  and  were  highly  prized.  In  the 
will  of  Wynfloeda  there  were  bequeathed  a  long  heall  wah  rift,  and  a  shorter  one,  with  three 
setl-hroegl,  or  coverings  for  benches  or  settles.  They  were  also  given  as  presents  for  the  decoration 
of  religious  edifices,  as,  for  example,  after  the  death  of  Brihtnoth,  Ealderman  of  the  East  Saxons, 
in  991,  at  the  battle  of  Maldon,  his  widow  rested  not  until  she  had  executed  a  rich  curtain 
illustrating  the  principal  episodes  in  his  life,  and  presented  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  so  that  the 
record  of  his  achievements  might  be  preserved.  One  of  the  last  scenes  must  have  been  the 
grim  and  deadly  struggle  at  Heybridge,  where  the  bridge  was  held,  like  that  of  the  Tiber, 
by  three  heroes — Wulfstan,  Alphere,  and  Maccus.  In  vain  did  Olaf  Tryegweason  bring  up 
his  Danes  to  force  the  bridge,  and  even  offer  to  depart  on  payment  of  tribute :  the  bridge 
was  held  until  the  turning  of  the  tide  enabled  the  Danes  to  cross  the  river,  and  win  the  battle  of 
Maldon.  Brihtnoth  had  died  where  he  fought,  and  the  victorious  Danes  carried  off  his  head. 
His  body  was  taken  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  of  which  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor,  and 
the  Abbot  moulded  a  head  of  wax  to  fit  on  the  dead  figure. 

Ingulph  states  that  about  this  time  Egelric  II.,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  bestowed  on  the  church 
many  hangings,  some  of  silk,  some  ornamented  with  birds  wrought  in  gold  and  sewed  on,  others 
with  birds  woven  into  the  stuff.  Before  the  year  992  he  gave  "two  large  foot-cloths  woven  with 
lions  to  be  laid  out  before  the  altar  on  great  festivals,  and  two  shorter  ones  trailed  all  over  with 
flowers,  for  the  feast  days  of  the  apostles."  Many  similar  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Exeter  and  St  Albans.  The  inventory  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter,  written 
in  1327,  enumerates  many  hangings  of  earlier  date.  Bishop  Leofric,  who  was  ordained  in  the 
year  1050  and  died  1072,  presented  many  cloths,  especially  palls,  one  being  entered  as  "  1  palla 
cum  papegays."  The  example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  One  of  these,  Bishop  John, 
1 186- 1 191,    gave    "4    bancaria   strata    strangulata,"  and   a   large    tapestry   of  fretted  pattern, 
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"Tapetum  magnum  frettalum."  Under  "  Bancaria  "  are  two  "good  with  divers  arms,  one  large 
and  long";  and  the  most  important  item  is  under  the  same  heading:  "  Unam  Tapetum  magnum 
Anglicanum  frettalum  de  dono  Willielmi  de  Potton " :  a  large  English  tapestry  of  fretted 
pattern.  Bishop  Robert  Blondy,  1245-1257,  bestowed  "Tapetum  ad  cooperiendum  tumbam  suam." 
The  cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Vaast  records  that  there  were  made  at  Arras  divers  pieces 
of  tapestry  representing  all  the  life  of  St  Alban,  premier  martyr  of  England,  and  that  these  were 
given  to  the  monastery  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Richard,  1088-1119.  Matthew  Paris  wrote  that 
early  in  the  twelfth  century  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  St  Albans,  ordered  three  reredoses  to  be  made  for 
his  church.  One  represented  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  St  Alban,  the  second  the  parable  of 
the  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  and  the  third  the  prodigal  son. 

In  the  Wardrobe  Papers  of  Henry  III.  for  1 236-1 237  Friar  Geoffrey  accounts  for  four 
cloths  of  Arras  for  the  espousals  of  the  countesses  of  Chester,  Pembroke,  Roogie  and  Richard 
de  Clare.  It  is  stated  that  16  cloths  of  Arresta  were  bought  and  delivered  to  Peter  Grimbaud 
to  offer  with  the  body  of  the  King's  sister,  the  late  Queen  of  Scotland,  price  each  cloth  \\s.  6d. 
— £9,  As- — and  four  silk  cloths  woven  with  gold,  delivered  to  the  said  Peter  to  be  offered  in 
Cathedrals,  Churches,  and  Abbeys  with  the  said  Queen's  body,  price  of  each  35^. — £10,  10s. 

Amongst  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Elinor  of  Castile  in  England  in  1255 
was  the  purchase  of  twelve  silken  cloths,  of  which  six  were  of  arras  and  six  of  cloth  of  gold. 
They  were  ready  against  her  coming,  and  when  she  arrived  on  the  17th  October  the  King  and 
Court  went  to  meet  her,  and  conducted  her  in  state  to  Westminster  by  way  of  the  city,  which 
was  hung  with  tapestry,  while  her  lodgings  were  decorated  with  costly  fabrics  and  carpets. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1 272-1307),  a  document  dealing  with  the  employment  and 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  proves  that  hangings  of  tapestry  were  then  used. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  royal  chamberlain,  as  shown  in  the  document,  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  chambers  were  adorned  with  hangings — "  Ut  camerae  tapetis  et  banqueriis  ornentur." 

The  exportation  of  English  wool  to  Flanders  and  its  return  in  a  manufactured  state  explains 
the  extensive  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Special  privileges  were  accorded  to 
foreign  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  this  commerce,  which  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
both  countries.  Throughout  the  thirteenth  century  the  surname  "d'Arras"  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  records,  in  the  form  of  letters-patent  conferring  upon  the  recipients  the  right  to  travel 
and  sell  their  wares  in  England.  Flanders  was  the  great  centre  of  weaving,  and  the  finer  cloths 
brought  into  England  were  doubtless  made  in  the  Flemish  land.  In  1265,  Matthew  of  West- 
minster exclaims  :  "  O  Anglia  ;  naves  Tharsis.  .  .  .  Tibi  de  tua  materia  vestes  preciosas,  tua  textrix, 
Flandria  texuit "  ;  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon  bears  evidence  that  in  his  time  all  the  tapestries 
imported  into  England  came  from  Arras.  The  last  statement  bears  a  reservation  on  the  face 
of  it :  it  deals  with  imported  tapestries  only.  There  were  tapicers  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  (1216-1272).  A  parchment  deed  in  Latin,  without  date,  but  of  this  reign  (one  of  its 
seals,  in  green  wax,  with  a  very  faint  impression,  yet  remaining),  states  that  John  de  Abendone, 
Plumber,  with  the  consent  of  Alice  his  wife  "and  for  their  common  business,"  grants  to  William, 
son  of  John  of  Walingforde,  Tapicer  (Tapinatori),  a  tenement  lying  between  that  of  Peter 
Farthing  and  that  which  belonged  to  Osbert  Cully  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael ;  he  paying  yearly 
to  the  fee-fermors  of  the  burgh  of  Walingforde  \2\d.  of  silver,  and  to  the  grantor  one  clove  at 
Easter,  10  shillings  sterling  having  been  paid  beforehand.  A  later  document,  undated  and  some- 
what torn,  but  probably  of  50  Hen.  III.  (the  oblong  seal  in  green  wax,  "  Willelmus  Tapinator," 
with  a  flower  for  device,  broken  in  the  middle,  is  still  attached  to  the  document)  bears  witness 
that  William  Tapiser  conveys  to  John  de  Luchius  the  tenement  before  mentioned  as  being 
conveyed  to  him  by  John  de  Abendone,  Plumber,  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  money-rent  and  the 
clove  to  be  paid  yearly.     These  documents  belong  to  the  corporation  of  the  ancient  town  of 
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Wallingford  and  are  published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  We  owe  another  early 
record  of  an  English  tapicer  to  an  acknowledgment  of  debt.  The  document  is  dated  June  11, 
1274,  and  gives  a  list  of  names,  inclusive  of  Robert  de  Araz,  Richard  de  Paris  (-ius),  Philip  le 
Tailleur,  Theobald  the  horse-merchant,  Peter  the  goldsmith,  Ralph  le  Tapitei',  and  others,  who 
acknowledge  that  they  owe  Lucasius  Natal'  and  their  fellow-merchants  of  Lucca  1 200  marks,  to 
be  levied,  on  default  of  payment,  of  their  goods  and  chattels  in  the  city  of  London.  Tapiter  was 
a  form  of  Tapetiarins  :  another  form  was  Tapeuer,  which  is  found  in  a  document  of  later  date.  A 
similar  acknowledgment,  dated  1282,  was  made  to  one  Bernard  Domingo  by  Ralph  le  Tapicer  of 
London,  probably  the  individual  mentioned  above.  A  document  dated  from  Winchester,  October  4, 
1285,  orders  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  cause  the  following  to  be  acquitted 
of  iay.  .  .  .  William  le  guantier,  Walter  le  Tapener  and  Adam  Doget  ...  at  which  they  were 
amerced  before  the  justices  of  the  bench  and  the  judges  appointed  for  the  custody  of  the  Jews, 
because  they  had  not  Geoffrey  Gascelyn,  as  the  King  has  pardoned  them  at  the  instance  of 
Joan,  late  wife  of  the  said  Geoffrey. 

The  rent-roll  in  Latin  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  Winchester,  for  the 
year  1294,  shows  in  the  "Rents  in  Wingharestrete "  an  entry  in  the  name  of  one  "  Sewald 
le  Tapenyr." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


ENGLAND  was  rich  in  tapicers  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  only  working  as  individuals, 
but  also  in  organised  bodies  attached  to  some  town.  The  tapicers  of  London  received 
their  statutes  in  1 33 1 .  No  thief  or  felon  could  continue  a  member  of  the  corporation:  the 
tapice  was  to  be  of  the  assize  used  in  ancient  times,  and  if  of  the  common  assize  4  ells  in  length 
and  \\  ells  in  breadth.  No  tapestry  or  carpet,  if  it  were  armorial,  could  be  made  with  other 
materials  than  wool,  good  English  or  Spanish.  It  is  practically  proved  that  the  tapestry-makers 
of  that  time  practised  the  same  craft  as  that  of  Arras.  In  1374  the  court  of  aldermen  heard  a 
petition  from  the  warden  of  the  tapicers  stating  that  Catherine  Duchewoman  had  in  her  house  in 
Finch  Lane  wrought  upon  the  loom  a  "  coster  after  the  manner  of  works  of  Arras,"  but  made  of 
linen  thread  beneath  and  only  covered  with  wool  above.  The  work  was  ordered  to  be  burnt, 
but  at  the  petitioner's  intercession  it  was  saved.  Its  manufacture  was  clearly  an  infringement  of 
rights  of  the  tapicers,  with  fraud  used  in  its  manufacture.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  court 
of  aldermen  certified  to  the  Crown  that  from  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man  there  were  used 
and  approved  in  the  city  three  "  misteries  "  distinct  and  separate  each  from  another,  to  wit,  the 
native  Telarii  of  woollen  cloths  and  for  tapestry,  the  native  Telarii  of  woollen  cloths  and  for 
drapery,  and  the  native  Telarii  of  and  for  napery.  This  approaches  to  the  classification  of  the 
Parisian  tapissiers — Tapissiers  de  la  haute  lisse,  Tapissiers  Sarassinois,  and  Tapissiers  nostrez. 
The  ordinary  weavers'  guild  in  London  probably  existed  before  the  Conquest. 

In  1344  King  Edward  III.  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  London  manufactory  of  tapestry. 
The  document  unfortunately  is  badly  mutilated,  the  title  being,  "  De  inquirendo  mistera  tapiciari- 
orum."  The  manufactory  was  under  his  keen  notice,  for  twenty  years  afterwards  he  issued  the 
following  decree  appointing  to  it  surveyors :  Gilles  de  Kellesley,  Richard  atte  Dyk,  Robert 
Padegrys  and  John  Bullok  : — 

"  Pro  hominibus  de  mistera  tapiceriae,  in  civitate  London'  commorantibus. 

"Rex,  omnibus  ad  quos  etc.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  ut  cum,  accepimus  quam  plures  deceptiones  in  exercitio 
misterae  tapiceriae  in  regno  nostro  diversimode  fiant,  in  nostri  et  populi  nostri  dampnum  non  modicum  et 
jacturam,  nos,  volentes  hujusmodi  deceptioni  in  quantum  poterimus  obviare,  et  super  hoc  remedium  apponere 
oportunum  ; 

"  Concessimus  hominibus  de  mistera  tapiceriae,  in  civitate  nostra  London'  commorantibus,  quod  ipsi  et 
successores  sui,  officium  misterae  tapiceriae  in  eadem  civitate  exercentes,  singulis  annis,  in  crastino  Sancti  Michaelis 
de  se  ipsis  eligere  possint  quatuor  de  legalioribus  et  discretioribus  hominibus,  majorem  notitiam  de  mistera 
tapiceriae  habentibus  ad  supervidendum  per  se,  vel  deputatos  suos,  de  eadem  mistera,  pro  quibus  ipsi  supervisores 
respondere  voluerint,  omnes  homines  officium  misterae  illius,  tarn  in  civitate  praedicta  et  suburbiis  ejusdem, 
quam  extra  eadem  civitatem  et  suburbia,  in  aliis  villis  et  locis  dicti  regni  nostri  exercentes,  et  pannos 
tapiceriae  per  ipsos  de  mistera  ilia  operatos  et  operandos  et  ad  defectus,  quos  in  operationibus  illis  invenire 
contigerit,  corrigi  et  debite  reparari  faciendum : 

"  Et  ad  proclamandum  et  inhibendum  districts  ex  parte  nostra,  singulis  operationibus  misterae  praedictae, 
ne  quis  de  mistera  ilia  sub  forisfactura  pannorum  suorum,  et  aliorum  bonorum,  quae  nobis  forisfacere  poterit, 
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pannos  de  eadem  mistera  factos  et  faciendos  vendat,  vel  liberet,  antequam  per  ipsos  supervisors,  vel  eorum 
deputatos  supervideantur,  et  pro  utilibus  et  bene  et  fideliter  operatis,  et  signo  ad  hoc  ordinato  et  ordinando 
consignentur. 

"  Et  ad  omnes  pannos  de  mistera  praedicta,  post  proclamationem  et  inhibitionem  hujusmodi,  in  eadem  civitate 
vel  alibi,  venditioni  expositos,  seu  extra  manus  suas  liberatos,  in  quorum  operatione  defectum  vel  deceptionem 
aliquam,  contra  justam  assisam  et  consuetudinem  misterae  praedictae,  in  praesentia  majoris  et  vicecomitum 
civitatis  praedictae,  vel  aliorum  locorum  ubi  hujusmodi  defectus  et  deceptio  inventi  fuerint  inveniri  contigerit, 
arrestandum,  et  loco  publico,  defectu  et  deceptione  hujusmodi  omnibus  interesse  volentibus,  prius  declaratis 
comburendum  : 

"  Quibus  quidem  quatuor  hominibus  ad  capiendum  et  arrestandum  omnes  illos,  quos  in  executione  prae- 
missorum  contrarios  vel  rebelles  invenerit  et  eos  prisonis  nostris  mancipandum,  in  eisdem  moraturos,  quousque 
de  eorum  punitione  aliter  duxerimus  ordinandum  plenam,  tenore  praesentium,  concedimus  potestatem. 

"  Et  ut  negotium  praedictum  celeriorem  sortiatur  expeditionem,  ad  instantiam  dictorum  tapiceriorum  assig- 
navimus  pro  anno  praesenti  Egidium  de  Kellesley,  Ricardum  atte  Dyk,  Robertum  Padegrys,  et  Johannem 
Bullok,  de  mistera  praedicta,  ad  praemissa  facienda  et  exequenda ;  quo  anno  completo,  volumus  quod  dicti 
tapicerii  eligant,  loco  dictorum,  per  nos  assignatorum,  pro  quolibet  anno  futuro,  alias  quatuor  personas 
sufficientes  de  eadem  mistera,  ad  omnia  praedicta  facienda,  sicut  praedictum  est.    In  cujus  etc." 

To  John  Bullok  there  is  reference  in  a  later  document  showing-  that  he  had  land  and  property 
in  Kent. 

The  records  of  the  City  of  London  have  preserved  the  names  of  some  of  the  successors  of 
these  surveyors  or  wardens,  such  as: — 1 381 ,  William  atte  Lathe,  John  Kelshulle  ;  1382,  Thomas 
Bysouth,  Richard  atte  Welle;  1383,  John  Kelseye,  John  Suthereye  ;  1384,  Roger  Michiel,  Peter 
Colcok  ;  1385,  Thomas  Bonantre,  John  Dyke,  William  atte  Lathe,  John  Ricolf ;  1386,  William 
Tannere,  Thomas  Beson,  Hugh  Ricolf,  Richard  atte  Welle,  Thomas  Besouth,  Hugh  Riculf ; 
1388,  John  Ede,  Peter  Colcok,  Roger  Michel,  John  Silkston  ;  1389,  William  atte  Lathe,  William 
Tannere,  John  Werdeman,  John  Kelleseye  ;  1 39 1 ,  Richard  Attewelle,  John  Ricolf,  Walter  Shank, 
Edmund  Attewode ;  1393,  John  Essex,  William  Bonauntre,  John  Dyke,  Hugh  Ricolf;  1394, 
John  Werdeman,  Thomas  Besouthe,  Peter  Danyel,  John  Sylkstone. 

Existing  documents  throw  sidelights  on  the  lives  of  individual  members  of  the  Corporation. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  the  Vigil  of  Easter,  April  17,  1310,  John  le  Tapicer  of  Fleet  Street  came 
before  the  Chamberlain  and  acknowledged  himself  bound  to  a  certain  John  de  Boreford  in  the  sum 
of  £4,  7s.  to  be  paid  within  eight  days  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  Baptist.  Thereupon  the  creditor 
John  de  Boreford  appeared  again  upon  the  28  April  and  declared  that  John  le  Tapicer  had  paid 
him  535.  ^d.  of  the  debt,  and  in  consequence  of  that  he  restored  to  the  Tapicer  of  Fleet  Street 
four  new  "bankers" — or  tapestries  for  decorating  benches — which  had  been  seized  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  his  debt.  He  is  probably  not  the  same  individual  as  John  le  Tapiter, 
brother  to  Elena  la  Tapetere,  who  was  indicted  in  Vintry  Ward,  and  committed  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  on  the  11  April  131 1. 

Michael  le  Tapicer,  called  "  Pikarde,"  was  admitted  freeman  of  the  City  of  London  in  1309- 
13 10.  In  1 341  the  tapicers  took  action  on  account  of  malpractices  in  their  craft.  The  goods 
complained  of,  after  having  been  examined  by  the  men  of  the  mistery,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt 
beneath  the  pillory  on  Cornhill  the  same  day.  In  1350  a  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred, 
when  the  surveyors  ordered  twenty-five  and  a  half  "  quissyns "  (cushions)  and  three  bankers 
to  be  declared  forfeit,  as  they  were  made  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  tapicers'  corporation. 

These  rules  were  amended  in  1370,  when,  on  the  1 8th  day  of  October,  came  the  "Good 
men  of  the  Mistery  of  Tapicery "  and  delivered  to  John  of  Chichester,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Aldermen,  certain  articles  for  the  regulation  of  their  mistery  for  approval  and  enrolment,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  1.  That  no  one  of  the  Mistery  shall  work  any  English  wool  over  Spanish  thread  (filasse),  but  English  wool 
over  English  wool  and  Spanish  thread  over  Spanish  thread,  except  such  work  as  was  enrolled  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Guildhall,  when  John  Pounteray  was  mayor  (alluding  to  the  ordinances  granted  in   1 33 1 ),  and  that 
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such  work  be  approved  by  the  masters  and  wardens  for  the  time  being  ;  and  further,  that  every  work  found 
defective  be  cut  up,  and  the  thread  delivered  to  the  owner,  whilst  the  workman  shall  lose  his  work  and  pay 
fine  to  the  chamber. 

"  2.  That  four  wardens  be  elected  each  year,  and  be  presented  to  the  mayor  and  recorder  within  the  octave 
of  St  Michael,  under  penalty  of  a  fine. 

"  3.  That  any  of  the  Mistery  taking  an  apprentice  shall  maintain  him  suitably  and  teach  him  the  Mistery, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine." 

The  Wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  II.  bear  witness  to  his  love  for  fine  clothes 
and  his  taste  for  luxurious  surroundings,  one  of  the  items  being:  "To  a  mercer  of  London  for 
a  green  hanging  of  wool  wove  with  figures  of  kings  and  earls  upon  it,  for  the  King's  service  in 
his  hall  on  solemn  feasts  at  London."    In  all  likelihood  it  was  woven  there. 

From  that  manufactory  came  the  tapestry  specified  in  the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  in  1392.  In  the  document  he  bequeaths  to  his  wife  the  "chamber,"  or  set  of  tapestries 
used  to  decorate  a  chamber,  which  was  lately  made  in  London  of  blue  tapestry  with  red  roses 
and  armorial  bearings — "  Le  grand  sale  qestoit  darreynment  fait  a  Loundres  del  over-aigne  de 
tapeterye  blew,  ove  roses  rouges  en  ycell,  et  mes  amies  et  les  armes  des  mes  fitz."  There  is  a 
distinction  made  in  the  document  between  these  tapestries  and  embroideries  which  are  described 
as  such;  for  example,  he  leaves  to  his  son  a  "chapel"  of  red  velvet,  with  angels  and  archangels 
of  embroidery  upon  the  velvet,  while  to  his  son  Thomas  he  leaves  a  small  "dosier"  of  Arras 
embroidered  with  gold  in  some  places. 

To  the  London  manufactory  may  be  attributed  some  of  the  hangings  mentioned  in  inventories 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  in  the  case  of  those  cited  in  the  inventory  made  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  King  Richard  II.,  under  the  titles  of  Kings  of  England,  quondam  Kings 
of  England,  King  Richard,  and  other  costly  hangings  wrought  with  gold. 

Another  series  of  tapestries  of  national  subjects,  which  were  likely  of  home  manufacture,  were 
those  bequeathed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  1371  to  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  his 
body  lies.  The  series  comprised  his  "salle  "  or  chamber  hangings — a  dossier,  eight  costers  or  wall 
tapestries,  and  two  bankers  or  bench  coverings  on  which  were  depicted  ostrich  feathers  on  a  black 
ground,  with  a  red  border  containing  swans  and  ladies'  heads.  It  was  directed  that  the  dossier  be  cut 
up  to  make  frontals  for  the  high  altar  ;  what  was  left  over  was  to  be  converted  into  frontals  for  the 
altar  by  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas,  the  altar  where  the  saint's  head  was  exhibited,  and  the  altar 
where  the  sword-point  was  kept  in  the  north  transept.  There  was  enough  left  to  hang  round  the 
railings  of  the  Prince's  tomb.  The  eight  wall  tapestries  were  to  be  hung  in  the  choir  above  the 
stalls  in  memory  of  the  Prince  on  some  of  the  principal  feasts,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Some  interesting  bequests  were  made  to  the  churches  at  this  time.  About  the  year  1330  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (Adam  de  Sodbury)  gave  to  his  convent  a  Tree  of  Jesse  in  woollen  tapestry 
to  be  hung  about  the  choir  on  high  festivals ;  he  gave  another  hanging  of  the  same  subject  to 
decorate  the  Abbot's  hall.  John  Grandison,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  his  will  dated  in  the  year  1368 
bequeathed  a  tapestry  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  subject  of  the  hanging  was  the 
Coronation  of  our  Lady  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  seated  on  thrones.  It  was  woven,  as  the  will 
describes  others  as  being  embroidered.  He  had  already  bestowed  on  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter 
three  crimson  cloths  worked  with  white  roses  and  his  arms  for  the  altar,  and  also  a  covering,  both 
being  for  use  on  special  occasions. 

John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honoured  Lancaster,"  son  of  Edward  III.,  died  in  1399.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  "Aulter  of  St  Poule  "  his  grand  bed  of  cloth  of  gold,  thirteen  tapits  of  tapiterie,  etc.;  and 
to  his  "  tres-redoute  seignetir  et  neveu  le  roy"  he  left  the  piece  of  arras  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
gave  him  when  at  Calais.  To  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford  (afterwards  King  Henry  IV.), 
he  bequeathed  all  the  best  pieces  of  arras,  except  those  already  bestowed  in  the  testament. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Douai  in   1386  there  is  an 
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entry,  "  Trots  coussins  de  haulte  liche  qui  la  demoiselle  englisse  dona."  Who  could  the  English 
lady  have  been  ? 

King  Richard  II.  and  his  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester,  and  Lancaster,  received 
many  costly  hangings  from  Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  the  Duke  of  York  he 
sent,  about  1390,  a  History  of  Octavius  and  Percival  the  Gaul.  A  few  years  later  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  received  at  his  hands  a  History  of  our  Lady,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  a  History 
of  Clovis.  The  King  received  a  History  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Jews,  and  several  other  histories, 
including  one  of  Clint  he,  in  1400.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  also  sent,  perhaps  as  peacemakers, 
a  Crucifixion,  the  Death  on  Calvary,  the  Death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  History  of  the  King 
and  his  twelve  peers,  and  the  Seven  Virtues,  having  at  their  feet  virtuous  Emperors  and  Kings, 
with  the  Seven  Vices  accompanied  in  like  fashion  by  monarchs  who  had  been  their  slaves. 

The  reputation  of  Arras  work  is  attested  in  a  document  that  shows  the  far-reaching  power 
of  King  Edward  III.  On  December  10,  1337,  he  wrote  from  Windsor  to  the  Mayor  and 
Bailiffs  of  Sandwich  : — 

"  Whereas  the  King  lately  appointed  Arnald  Garcy  and  John  de  Astwait  to  take  into  the  King's  hands 
bales  of  cloth  and  other  merchandise  of  certain  men  of  Bayonne  and  Spain,  which  were  taken  in  certain  ships 
of  Bayonne  coming  from  Flanders  and  delivered  to  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  by  Bartholomew  Burgherssh,  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  towards  the  west,  to  be  kept  for  the  King's  use  there  ;  and  now 
Arnald  and  John  have  informed  the  King  that  six  bales  of  William  Pares  des  Lesbay  of  Bayonne,  to  wit,  four  of 
'  Maubuge '  and  two  of  '  Arras '  which  were  in  a  ship  called  '  Navis  Dei,'  of  Bayonne,  and  delivered  to  William 
Loveryk,  late  Mayor  of  Sandwich,  to  be  kept  for  the  King's  use,  are  eloigned  by  William,  who  has  refused 
to  deliver  them  to  Arnald  and  John,  although  they  have  repeatedly  required  him  to  do  so  ;  the  King  considering 
this  to  be  in  his  contempt  orders  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  to  take  information  on  the  premises  by  inquisition  if 
necessary,"  etc.,  etc.    (The  Maubuge  mentioned  is  Maubeuge  in  Hainault,  departement  du  Nord.) 

On  the  death  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  in  1369,  John  de  Mowbray  furnished  the 
Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  with  an  inventory  of  the  various  relics  and  articles  belonging 
to  her  that  remained  in  his  possession,  with  their  values.    Among  the  tapestries  were: — 

A  chamber,  to  wit  :  a  covering  of  gold  de  Nak  with  a  border  of  red  velvet  and  a  canopy  dossier,  three 
curtains  and  seven  tapestries  of  Arras  work. 

An  old  chamber,  namely  dossier,  with  4  tapestries  powdered  with  dolphins. 
A  large  and  old  dossier  work  of  the  ' '  Rivera  ' '  of  Arras. 
A  banquier  of  worsted  with  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

A  "hailing"  to  wit:  dossier  with  two  long  costers  (wall  carpets)  of  the  History  of  the  Apocalypse. 
A  blue  dossier  with  white  roses  and  4  blue  tapestries  powdered  with  fishes. 

The  inventory  of  St  Edward's  Church,  Cambridge,  made  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  a  reference  to  a  tapestry  of  unusual  subject — one  dossier  with  the  story  of  Ottoman 
or  Othman  depicted  thereon — which  was  valued  at  13s.  ^d.  It  must  have  been  a  representation  of 
something  in  the  then  recent  career  of  Othman  I.  or  Al  Ghazi,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or 
the  tragic  death  of  Othman  Ibn  Affan,  third  Kalif  after  Mohammed. 

The  great  role  played  in  contemporary  life  by  hangings  such  as  these  is  borne  witness  to  by 

writers  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.    The  poet  mentions  the  tapicer  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 

Tales.    He  cites  as  pilgrims  : — 

"An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Dyer,  and  a  Tapicer." 

In  one  of  his  finest  passages  the  poet  describes  a  tapestry  in  use  : — 

"Yet  nere  and  nere  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress 
Into  an  hall  of  noble  apparaile. 
With  arras  spread  and  cloth  of  gold  I  gesse 
And  other  silk  of  easier  availe  ; 
Under  their  cloth  of  estate  sauns  faile 
The  King  and  Queen  there  sat  as  I  beheld." 
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The  general  utility  of  tapestry  is  recounted  by  a  historian  who,  in  writing  of  this  period,  states  : 
"  In  the  meantime  riches  and  plenty,  the  effects  of  conquest,  peace  and  prosperity,  were  spread 
on  every  side ;  and  new  luxuries  were  imported  in  general  abundance  from  the  conquered 
countries.  There  were  few  families,  even  of  a  moderate  condition,  but  had  in  their  possession 
precious  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  such  as  silks,  fur,  tapestry,  embroidered  beds,  cups  of  gold, 
silver,  porcelain  and  crystal,  bracelets,  chains  and  necklaces  brought  from  Caen,  Calais  and  other 
opulent  foreign  cities"  (Walsingham,  Ypodigm.,  121  ;  Hist.,  159). 

In  England,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  term  "  tapicer  "  is  used  in  various  kinds  of  documents, 
and  the  chronicles  of  this  time  afford  an  amusing  introduction  to  members  of  the  tapestry-weaving 
craft;  for  instance,  at  Faversham,  where  at  the  court  held  on  Thursday,  the  eve  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  Ed.  I.  31st  year  (1302-3),  John  Tapiere  (Tapicer)  gives  two  bushels  of  barley  towards 
5^  bushels  to  be  levied  from  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Adam  Vag,  as  to  which  the  said  Agnes  has  (?) 
for  day  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  next  to  come. 

On  the  4th  of  May  1317,  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  is  given  to  John  de  Foxle 
and  John  de  Stonore  on  complaint  by  Master  John  de  Shordich  that  .  .  .  here  are  several  names 
.  .  .  John  le  Tappistere,  with  others,  seized  him  at  Bruggesgate  by  Oxford,  took  him  thence 
to  Boymulle,  assaulted  and  imprisoned  him  until  he  made  fine  in  £60  for  ransom,  and  carried 
away  his  goods.  Later,  in  1340,  another  English  tapicer  got  into  trouble,  but  was  pardoned 
by  the  king  in  consideration  of  his  good  services  in  France.  He  was  named  George  le 
Tapicier  of  "  Leycestre,"  and  was  guilty  of  the  slaughter  of  John  le  Dextre,  also  of  Leycestre, 
the  crime  being  committed  before  January  23  the  same  year.  Truly,  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
these  accounts  alone,  our  English  tapestry-weavers  were  quarrelsome  and  dangerous  people,  for 
another  instance  is  that  of  Thomas  Tapescer,  who  was  done  to  death  on  the  day  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James,  1385,  and  a  certain  Giles  de  la  Hyde  was  pardoned  for  the  crime  by  King 
Richard.  In  1360  William  Tapecer  of  Little  Stockton  appears  in  connection  with  a  sentence 
of  outlawry. 

Edward  III.  took  steps  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  skilful  foreign  weavers,  with  a  view 
to  their  setting  up  looms  in  England.  In  1331  licence  is  given  to  John  Kempe  of  Flanders, 
who  apparently  settled  at  Kendal,  to  practise  and  teach  his  trade  in  England,  with  the  promise 
of  similar  privileges  to  other  members  of  the  craft.  A  year  or  two  later,  in  1333,  the  King 
accords  protection  to  weavers  and  other  manufacturers  of  cloth  of  whatever  country,  and  orders 
the  proclamation  thereof  to  be  made  by  the  different  sheriffs  :  the  distinction  between  weavers 
and  makers  of  cloth  argues  that  some  were  producers  of  ornamental  fabrics  or  tapestry.  This 
protection  was  given  to  two  weavers  of  Brabant,  William  and  Hanekin,  who  were  thereby 
authorised  to  work  and  practised  their  craft  at  York  for  some  years  after  1336. 

In  the  more  industrious  monasteries  weaving  was  extensively  practised,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
monastery  at  Ramsey.  A  glimpse  of  the  old  world  is  given  in  the  account  of  how  Simon, 
Abbot  of  Ramsey,  journeyed  up  to  London  in  the  year  131 6  to  make  purchases  for  the 
monastery  ;  and  these  throw  a  little  light  on  the  occupations  of  the  brethren  encloistered  there. 
The  articles  bought  comprised  looms,  staves,  shuttles  and  a  slay,  as  the  monk's  Latin  puts  it : 
"  Pro  weblomis  emptis  .  .  .  xxs.  :  et  pro  staves  ad  easdem  .  .  .  \)d.  :  Item  pro  iiij  shittles  pro 
eodem  opere  .  .  .  \]s.  v]d.  :  Item  in  j  slay  pro  textoribus  .  .  .  v\\)d." 

There  is  evidence  of  high-loom  weavers  of  English  nationality  working  on  the  Continent 
who  may  have  had  connection  with  this  manufactory  in  London  :  Jehanne  Aghehe  de  Londres- 
"  Tapissiere,"  working  in  Arras  about  1379;  Pierre  l'Anglois,  a  Parisian  tapissier ;  and,  earlier 
still,  one  of  the  "  haute-lisseurs"  enrolled  in  the  corporation  of  tapissiers  of  Paris  in  1302  was 
named  Raoul  l'Anglais. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  tapestries  presented  to  King  Richard  II.    An  inventory  of  the 
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Crown  tapestries  made  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  is  of  great 
interest,  and  the  following  list  gives  the  title  of  each  piece  of  arras  that  was  worked  in  gold : — 

De  Histor.  Octaviani,  de  histor.  conquest,  civitatis  Alexandria  de  his  tor.  Regis  Alexandri,  de  histor.  filie 
Regis  Tiry,  de  histor.  Deo  Amoris,  de  Amore,  de  Latrico,  Amys  et  Amylion,  de  Bta  Anna,  de  Assumption 
Be.  Marie,  de  Passione  Dei,  de  Percyval,  de  Regibus  quondam  Anglie,  de  Regibus  Angl,  de  Trinitate,  de 
Virtutibus,  (2)  de  historia  Octaviani,  (3)  de  historia  Octaviani,  Latymer,  de  Rege  Saul,  de  historie  conquestus 
civitatu  Alexandri,  de  Vitiis  et  Virtutibus. 

Then  follow  works  of  arras  sine  auro  : — 

De  Salutation  Be.  Marie,  de  Corpore  et  Anima  vocat  Prest  de  Cipro,  1  vocat  Peyters,  five  de  histor. 
Grec  et  Trojan,  cum  armis  Due  le  Beaumont  ad  pines,  two  de  Regi  Ricardo,  de  Regibus  in  exilio  duett's,  de 
Cipro,  de  Doniina  Fortuna,  de  histor  David,  de  tornament  et  Dominabus,  de  Godfrey  Boloigne,  two  de  Deo 
Amoris  et  de  Beaute  et  Bontee. 

One  of  the  most  valued  sets  of  tapestry  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  hung  in 
Warwick  Castle,  and  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to  the  London  manufactory.  It  represented 
the  fabulous  adventures  of  the  famous  Guy  of  IVanvick,  an  ideal  subject  for  a  tapestry  of  that 
period.  The  adventures  recounted  in  the  ballad  are  the  battles  with  the  Saracens,  the  fight  with 
Enkeldered,  and  the  combat  with  Almain,  king  of  Tyre.  Then  follow  the  slaying  of  the  wild 
boar  of  Windsor  Forest,  the  killing  of  the  dun  cow  of  Dunsmore  Heath,  the  death  of  the 
dragon,  his  battle  with  the  Danes  in  the  garb  of  a  palmer,  his  return  home  and  meek  accept- 
ance of  alms  from  his  lady,  and  his  fight  with  Colbrand,  the  Danish  giant,  etc.,  as, 

"In  Warwicke  the  truth  shall  ye  see 
In  Arras  wrought  ful  craftely." 

In  1398  the  possessions  of  the  Warwick  family  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Holland, 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  in  the  document  giving  the  possessions,  the  tapestry  is  mentioned  by  its  title. 
So  highly  esteemed  was  the  set  that  King  Henry  IV.,  in  restoring  the  estates  to  the  original 
possessors  (the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  having  placed  the  estates  at  his  disposal),  made 
special  reference  to  the  tapestry. 
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THE  FJFTEENTH-CENTURY  TAPICERS  AND 

ROYAL  TAPESTRIES 

DURING  part  of  this  century  the  tapicer  is  met  with  in  all  kinds  of  documents,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  emigrants  from  French  or  Flemish  localities  set  up  looms  in 
England.  In  London  all  foreign  cloth  workers  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  craft  in  the 
city  if  they  wished,  without  being  compelled  to  become  members  of  the  weavers'  guild  or  to  pay 
any  money  in  respect  thereof.  There  had  always  existed  in  the  city  and  suburbs  three  separate 
and  distinct  "misteries"  of  native  clothworkers,  viz.  native  weavers  of  woollen  cloth  for  tapestry, 
native  weavers  of  woollen  cloth  for  drapery,  and  native  weavers  of  woollen  cloth  for  napery  ;  and 
of  the  three,  the  weavers  of  drapery  had  always  had  a  guild  of  their  own.  The  weavers'  petition 
for  a  guild  was  made  in  1414,  and  bears  the  signatures  of  John  Palyng,  John  Wynne,  "  aurifabr," 
Hugh  Dike,  John  Church,  mercer,  and  John  Bullok,  tapicer  of  London.  Many  names  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  tapicers  have  been  preserved  ;  William  Bullok  occurs  in  the  records  from 
1414  to  1424,  some  others  being:  Robert  Spayn,  Thomas  Besouthe,  John  Bonantre,  John 
Silxtone,  John  Godyng,  John  Tawtone,  Robert  Tropenelle,  John  Piryell,  Robert  Heb,  John 
Everyngham,  John  Bregges,  Richard  Pope,  John  Notyngham,  Thomas  Spayn,  Richard 
Wrestlyngton,  Ralph  Spayn,  William  Ferthyng,  Stephen  Parker,  and  John  Flesshe,  who  is 
recorded  in  14 18.  There  is  mention  of  the  last-named  about  eighteen  years  later  as  tapestry- 
maker,  when  he  was  paid  for  a  side  cushion  or  carpet,  a  bench,  and  five  cushions  worked  with  the 
Kings  arms,  purchased  from  him  and  ordered  and  provided  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
treasurer  of  England  in  honour  of  the  King,  to  be  placed  about  and  hung  at  the  back  of  his 
common  bench  at  Westminster  Hall. 

In  1423  King  Henry  VI. 's  tapestries  were  in  the  keeping  of  John  Stout,  serjeant,  who,  on 
21st  May,  in  the  third  year  of  that  monarch's  troubled  reign,  was  paid  by  the  hands  of  his 
wife  in  discharge  of  108^.  with  40^.  received  by  him  on  the  previous  8th  February,  due  for 
making  a  dozen  "  Ouysshons "  and  five  banquers  worked  with  a  work  called  tapestry  work  with 
the  arms  of  the  King  of  England  and  France,  made  for  the  lords  of  the  King's  Council  sitting 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  by  direction  of  the  Exchequer,  Ss.  od. 

Under  Henry  VII.  the  King's  arras-maker  was  John  Bakes,  appointed  under  a  writ  of  the 
Great  Seal.  He  was  paid  xnd.  a  day  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  another  document  he  is 
described  as  "John  Bakes,  maker  and  mender  of  cloths  of  Arras,"  and  is  allowed  the  sum  of 
\d.  a  year  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

There  appears,  in  accounts  of  the  Privy  Purse,  wages  paid  to  "  Taillours "  mending  arras 
in  the  Great  Wardrobe  and  lining  verdures  with  busk.  From  very  early  times  the  arras-mender 
was  a  member  of  the  royal,  princely,  or  noble  household.  Sometimes  he  is  styled  arras-worker, 
sometimes  "  taillour,"  and   occasionally  "  broderer  of  tapacery  for  amendynge  of  the  Arasse." 

IS 
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The  North  umberland  Household  Book,  containing  the  arrangements  of  the  household  of  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1477— 1527),  gives  valuable  details  concerning 
the  "Arras-mender  to  amend  Arras  ather  Grome  or  Yomen."  In  the  "  Wagies  accustommyde 
of  my  Lordes  Hous''  is  the  entry  :  "  Every  Arrismendar  if  he  be  Yoman  xxxiiis.  mid.  for  his  wagies 
and  xxs.  for  fynding  of  al  manar  of  stuf  belonging  to  his  facultie,  except  silke  and  golde.  And 
if  he  be  Grome  xxs.  for  his  wagies  and  xxs.  for  fynding  of  his  stuf  in  like  case."  We  find  he 
is  classed  among  the  officers  in  the  household  not  appointed  to  attend  at  a  certain  hour  because 
of  their  business,  which  they  attend  daily  in  their  offices  in  the  house.  Where  an  arras-mender 
was  engaged  temporarily,  the  rate  of  pay  was  6d.  per  day,  as :  "  Paid  for  v  days  work  in 
amending  Arras  at  v\d.  the  day,"  etc. 

There  is  interesting  evidence,  also,  of  British  and  foreign  tapestry-weavers  exercising  their 
calling  in  the  provinces;  for  example,  at  York  there  are  registered:  141 3,  Philip  Lowes, 
"Araser";  1454,  Henry  of  ye  Yate,  "Ares-man";  1460,  Cristianus  de  la  Greve,  "Ares-man"; 
and  in  1492,  Julius  Fysche,  "Aras-man." 

In  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1467,  a  regular  weaver  made  his  first  recorded  appearance.  His 
name  was  John  Dolas,  designated  on  different  occasions  "Johannes  Dolace,  textori  de  arras, 
textori  atripotenti,  textori  atrabatensi,"  etc.  Between  June  1,  1467,  and  July  26,  1468,  he 
received  the  sum  of  £y,  11s.  \d.  for  materials  necessary  to  his  art,  "ad  necessaria  artis  sue," 
and  from  that  time  until  after  the  year  i486  he  received  fairly  regularly  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  "  Custumars "  of  woollen  cloth  in  Edinburgh.  There  is  still  in  existence  a  portrait  in 
tapestry  said  to  be  that  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland  within  a  border  containing  St  Andrew's 
crosses,  and  from  its  somewhat  unusual  technique  in  weaving  it  is  very  probable  it  may 
have  been  woven  in  the  Edinburgh  atelier.  It  is  likely  that  Dolas  was  commissioned  to 
execute  armorial  tapestries  as  well  as  furniture  coverings  for  the  decoration  of  the  City 
Hall,  as  this  was  usually  the  case  with  weavers  who  received  a  subsidy  from  the  magistrates 
in  Continental  towns. 

This  fee  from  the  customs  sometimes  took  the  form  of  an  annuity,  as  in  the  case  of 
Adam  de  Arus,  who  lived  in  Berwick  at  an  earlier  period. 

A  maker  and  mender  of  tapestry  is  recorded  in  the  person  of  Schir  Johne  of  Kilgour  of 
Dunblane,  who  on  March  30,  1497,  received  \os.  in  part  payment  for  mending  the  King's  revin 
(torn)  arras  cloths.  The  year  following  he  mended  six  arras  cloths,  and  made  a  cloth  to  hang- 
above  the  altar  at  Stirling,  for  which  he  received  £5,  a  considerable  sum  at  that  time. 

The  fact  that  "arras"  was  made  by  Scotch  weavers  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
holds  out  hope  that  patient  investigation  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  instances ;  had 
the  weavers  been  Flemings,  it  might  have  been  simply  a  case  of  immigrants  trying  their 
fortune  in  the  Scottish  capital,  A  great  many  Flemish  workmen  who  came  to  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  migrated  later  to  Scotland,  where  they  received  every  encouragement, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Scotland  was  always  in  closer  relations  with  the  Low  Countries  than 
was  England. 

Edward  IV.  bought  many  tapestries,  as  the  Issues  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Privy  Purse 
expenses  of  his  time  bear  witness.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  paid  by  the  hands  of 
Richard  Willy  for  four  pieces  of  arras  representing  the  History  of  "  Nabugodonoser" ;  also  for 
nine  pieces  of  the  History  of  Alexander,  with  three  valances  for  a  bed ;  six  pieces  of  arras 
with  a  representation  of  the  Passion ;  one  piece  of  arras  of  the  Judgment ;  eighteen  pieces 
of  green  velvet  and  twelve  pieces  of  valance  for  the  green  bed.  The  price  was  paid  to  the 
said  Richard,  out  of  part  of  the  fine  of  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  knight,  and  amounted  to  no  less 
than  ^948,  8s,  Sd. 

The  Privy  Purse  expenses  were  considerable  in  the  year  1480,  and  a  good   many  tapestries 
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were  bought  by  the  King.  There  were  purchased  from  William  Shuksburgh,  merchant, 
of  London  : — 

A  counterpoynt  of  Arras  silk  with  Imagery  conteignyng  xix  Fl.  elles     .  \xs. 
4  counterpoynts  whereof  I  of  Arras  with  Imagery  without  silk,  oon  other 

of   green   verdour  with   trees,  oon  other  of  white  verdour  with  a 

scripture,  and  the  iiiith  of  white  verdour  playn.    Price  of  one  with 

the  other    .  .  ......       xxiu.  hii^.  each. 

4  costerings  of  wool  paled  rede  and  blue  with  rooses,  sonnes,  and  crowns 

in  every  pane        ........  xii/f. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  last-mentioned  that  appears  in  the  inventory  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
effects  in  the  Tower,  as,  "one  piece  of  Arras  wrought  with  roses  and  sonnes,  made  in  King 
Edward's  tyme."  In  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  royal  effects,  on  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
there  figure : — 

"One  piece  of  Roses  and  Snnnbeames.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz,  £2,  and  Three  pieces  of  Sunn  Beams,  two 
of  Woodstock,  and  one  of  Richmond.    Sold  Capt.  Stone,  £13,  is," 
cxlvi  Flemish  Elles  of  Arras  called  buscage  ix  pieces, 
xlvi  Flemish  Elles  of  Arras  also  called  buscage  ii  pieces. 

Tapicery  of  wolle  wroght  called  counterpoynts  of   divers  sorts  conteignyng   ccxlvi  Flemish  Elles 
ix  pieces. 

x  x 

Chamber  of  Tapicery  white  and  green  chekked  cont  .vr.  xv  Flemish  Elles  di. 
Two  pieces  of  Arras  of  the  Story  of  Paris  and  Elyn. 

Like  his  predecessor  Edward  IV.,  King  Henry  VII.  patronised  London  tapestry  dealers.  In 
1488  he  bought  four  pieces  of  arras  from  William  Horwell  of  that  city  for  £40,  6d.  The 
accounts  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  in  1498  show  purchases  of  fifteen  counterpoints  of  tapestry,  nine 
counterpoints  of  verdure,  and  a  great  many  ells  of  "  arras  of  Flanders."  This  last  item  is  significant ; 
it  affords  a  ready  inference  that  there  was  in  the  market  arras  besides  that  of  Flanders. 

Henry  made  considerable  additions  to  the  royal  collection  of  tapestries.  He  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  a  lover  of  fine  raiment,  and  made  presents  of  fine  materials  to  his  favourites. 
He  encouraged  the  cloth-making  industry  by  grants  and  letters  patent,  as  in  1487,  when  John  de 
Salvo  and  Anthony  Spynile,  natives  of  England,  were  encouraged  to  introduce  foreign  cloth-makers 
and  employ  them  in  the  industry  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Great  Wardrobe 
accounts  dealing  with  the  coronation  there  is  evidence  of  enormous  outlay  in  the  purchase 
of  the  finest  silks,  velvets,  etc.,  but  only  four  new  tapestries  appear  to  have  been  acquired.  In 
the  ceremony  tapestry  played  a  high  part,  and  the  accounts  furnish  amusing  details  of  its 
hanging : — 

"  Item.  To  x  men  a  day  for  hanging  of  Arras  at  Westminster  at  vi^. — vs.  Item,  c  trasshes  to  take  Arras  iind. 
Item.  For  nedeles  and  threde  to  take  Arras  xd.  Item,  ii  men  to  take  upp  harras  in  the  Kinges  Chambre  and 
other  places  by  the  daye,  vid. — x'rid. " 

He  also  had  dealings  with  the  greatest  Continental  tapestry-weaver  or  merchant  of  his 
time,  and  a  document  shows  that  the  latter  had  extended  his  sphere  of  business  from  the 
Continent  to  England.  Pasquier  Grenier  or  Gromier  of  Tournay  had  supplied  Philip  the  Good 
of  Burgundy  with  many  costly  hangings ;  magnificent  works  they  were,  woven  in  gold,  silver, 
silk,  and  the  finest  wools.  The  last  mention  of  him  in  Tournay  is  in  1472  (he  died  in  1496), 
but  in  i486  he  or  his  agents  appear  in  England  under  the  protection  of  the  King.  The 
document  is  dated  September  22,  i486,  and  runs  as  follows: — "Safe  conduct  and  protection 
to  Paschal  Grenier  and  John  Grenier,  merchants  of  the  city  of  Tournais  in  France,  and 
permission  for  them  and  their  servants  to  bring  into  England  '  pecias  pannorum,  clothes 
of  Arras,  tapysserie  werk  and  carpets.'" 
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Th  is  is  the  last  record  of  Pasquier  or  Paschal  Grenier  as  merchant.  John  ot  the  same 
name  may  have  been  a  brother  or  son  of  the  old  weaver,  who  was  of  advanced  years. 
John  Grenier  appears  again  in  March  1488,  when  he  was  supplying  his  English  customers 
with  goods  from  his  manufactory  in  Tournay.  This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  King  Henry  VII. 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal : — 

"  Whereas  we  of  late  bought  of  John  Grenier,  of  the  town  of  Tournay,  tapysser,  two  awterclothes  and  ix 
peces  of  clothes  of  Arras  of  ttiistorye  of  Troye,  for  the  which  are  graunted  unto  him  that  he  therfor  shuld 
paye  no  custume  or  othre  dueties  ;  we  therefore  wol  and  charge  you,  that  under  oure  prive  seal  beying  in 
youre  keping,  ye  doo  make  oure  several  letters  in  due  forme  to  be  directed  aswel  unto  the  custumers  of  oure 
towne  and  port  of  Sandewiche,  where  the  said  clothes  were  discharged,  willing  and  charging  theym  by  the 
same,  utterly  to  acquitte  and  discharge  the  said  John  Grenier  of  alle  suche  custumes  and  othre  dueties  as 
might  be  due  unto  us  for  the  said  two  awterclothes  and  ix  peces  of  clothes  of  Arras  as  unto  the  treasourer 
and  barons  of  oure  Exchequier,  for  to  geve  due  allowaunce  thereof  unto  the  said  custumers  and  aswel  theym 
as  the  said  John  Grenier,  and  alle  other  utterly  discharge  and  acquitte  for  ever,"  etc. 

An  item  of  royal  expenditure  in  May  1488  was  the  sum  of  ^180,  16.?.  4^.,  "by  the 
hands  of  a  certain  merchant  of  Tournay." 

The  Scottish  accounts  have  references  to  a  weaver  who  may  have  been  a  relation  of  the 
Greniers.  Tapestries  were  provided  for  the  Scottish  King  in  1434,  being  sent  from  Flanders. 
They  bore  the  royal  arms :  "  Duabis  tapetis  cum  arniis  domini  regis!'  There  is  record  of 
several  royal  payments  to  tapestry-makers  or  merchants.  In  1436,  to  Egidie  (Giles),  arras- 
weaver  at  Bruges,  the  sum  of  £7  is  paid. 

"  Et  Egidio  tapisario  fabricanti  pannos  de  Attrabato  apud  Bruges,  ut  patet  per  literas  domini  regis  sub 
signeto  de  precepto  et  indenturam  ipsius  Egidii  de  recepto  ostensas  super  compotum,  vii^  gr. "  etc. 

Egidio  Gremar  of  Arras  receives  £6,  \os.  in  1435.  These  names  do  not  occur  in  any  list  of 
the  weavers  of  Arras  or  Bruges,  and  it  may  be  that  the  same  individual  is  meant  in  both  cases ; 
the  name  Gamier  or  Gromier  was  a  well-known  one  in  Tournay  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  tapestries  belonging  to  the  Crown  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Scottish 
accounts,  in  connection  with  their  reparation  or  lining,  but  more  often  still  with  regard  to  their 
being  carried  from  one  royal  palace  to  another,  such  as  : — 

"  Item,  to  Dave  Caldwell  for  the  carrying  west  of  the  Arres  claythis  to  Lithgow,  xs.  Item  his  awin  (own) 
expencis,  his  chelde  (man)  and  his  horss,  whan  he  caryit  thaim  west,  and  for  vii  eln  of  tartar(yn)  to  a 
trevass  like  as  his  bil  beyris,  xiii/.  xiiu.  Hid. " 

These  accounts  are  sometimes  humorous,  considering  Scotland's  proverbial  lack  of  that  quality, 
as  in  1489,  when  the  "horss"  figures  prominently  in  conveying  the  tapestries  used  at  the  reception 
of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  : — 

"  Item,  til  him,  that  he  and  his  chelde  and  his  horss  spendit  that  tyme  quhen  thai  brocht  the  Arres 
claythis,  xs." 

Every  state  ceremonial  in  Scotland  is  marked  by  items  of  a  similar  character,  and  by  others 
incurred  in  hanging  the  tapestries  : — 

"For  cordis  and  hakkis  and  ringis  to  hyng  vp  the  clathis  in  Lythgow,  xs." 

These  occur  side  by  side  with  such  quaint  entries  as:  — 

"  For  vi  pirnis  (reels)  of  gold  to  sew  the  Kingis  sarkis,  for  ilk  pirn  viij. — xliij." 

In  1 49 1  a  coverlet  was  purchased  for  the  bed  of  the  young  Prince  (the  Duke  of  Ross),  costing 
£4;  and  in  1496  several  arras  "beds"  and  bedding  were  bought  by  Pait  Gourlay  for  £24. 

To  return  to  Henry  VII.:  there  is  evidence  in  the  subsequent  inventories  of  Crown  Effects 
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of  two  hangings  which  evidently  formed  part  of  a  Tudor  historical  series  made  for  him.  The 
first  is  described  in  the  Inventory  of  Henry  VIII.'s  effects  at  Westminster  in  the  charge  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  : — "  One  pece  of  Arras  of  the  Komyng  into  England  of  Henry  the  VII.  taking 
wt.  th'  one  hande  the  crowne  from  King  Richard  the  thirde,  usurper  of  the  same,  and  wt.  th' 
other  hand  holding  a  roose  crowned."  With  the  second  hanging  it  appears  in  the  inventory 
made  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  "given  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse." 
At  the  sale  of  Charles  I.'s  effects  it  is  stated  to  have  measured  39  yards,  and  was  purchased  by 
Major  Basse  for  ^58,  \os.,  while  the  second  tapestry,  sold  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  client, 
realised  £^\.  It  represented  the  Marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  (eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.)  to 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  and  there  is  an  interesting  footnote  to  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
(Wornum's  ed.,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  288)  stating  that  it  was  then  extant  in  an  abandoned  house, 
formerly  the  late  Lord  Anson's,  then  a  Catholic  seminary,  at  Stondon,  near  Puckeridge,  Herts. 
The  work  was  coarse,  and  the  figures  did  not  seem  to  have  been  portraits,  but  the  habits  were 
of  the  period.  In  one  corner  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  were  conferring  amicably 
on  a  joint  throne.  In  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  belonging  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  of  Stondon, 
Herts,  there  is  mention  of  a  tapestry  representing  another  royal  marriage :  "  Three  pieces  of 
flattcap  hangings  of  the  story  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts."  These  may  have  been 
part  of  a  set  of  tapestries  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  royal  house,  of  which  Henry's  Coming 
into  England  and  the  Marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  formed  two  panels,  as  the  Queen  of  Scots 
alluded  to  was  in  all  probability  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  spouse  of  King 
James  IV.  of  Scotland.  There  is  record,  also,  of  another  set  which  may  have  formed  the  first 
panels  of  the  series.  This  consisted  of  five  hangings  in  which  were  represented  King  Henry 
V.,  King  Henry  VI,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  England,  and 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  (second,  third,  and  fourth  sons  of  King  Henry  IV.),  with  other 
great  men  of  the  period.  These  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  David  Owen,  a  natural  son  of 
Owen  Tudor,  husband  of  Queen  Katharine,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  Sir  David  also 
possessed  a  verdure  woven  of  gold  and  silk  with  a  great  Lion  in  the  middle,  and  a  tapestry  of 
which  the  subject  was  ''men  makyng  wyn."  Between  these  royal  portraits  and  a  tapestry 
exhibited  in  St  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  there  is  a  strong  connection  in  subject,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  was  woven  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  represents  King  Henry  VI.  kneeling 
with  attendant  figures  (one  of  whom  is  probably  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  Cardinal 
Beaufort),  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  Marguerite  of  Anjou,  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  etc. 
The  central  upper  part  of  the  composition  contained  a  representation  of  the  Trinity  (now  gone, 
and  replaced  by  a  figure  of  Jtistitid)  and  the  Virgin.  A  number  of  saints  are  shown — among 
others,  St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Paul,  St  George,  St  Andrew,  St  Adrian,  St  Barbara,  St 
Katharine,  and  St  Margaret.  It  is  noteworthy  that  four  of  the  ancient  guilds  of  Coventry  are 
represented  in  the  tapestry  by  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  St  John,  and  St  Katharine.  The  border 
shows  the  red  roses  of  Lancaster.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  tapestry  occurs  in  the  guild 
accounts  of  Coventry,  in  connection  with  its  repair  in  1519.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tapestry 
in  Lyme  Regis  Church,  representing  the  Marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Two 
of  the  four  original  pieces  have  been  lost. 

These  royal  tapestries  must  have  formed  a  splendid  series — a  pictorial  history  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster — and  most  probably  were  woven  in  London. 

Another  tapestry  which  may  have  been  woven  for  King  Henry  VII.  exists  in  part,  in  the 
fragments  of  a  decorative  hanging  belonging  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  College. 
These  bear  arms  on  a  shield — the  ground  azure,  three  crowns,  or,  one  above  another — the  insignia 
of  ancient  British  kings.  For  his  coronation  Henry  VII.  ordered  several  banners  bearing  the 
arms  of  ancient  British  kings,  such  as  Cadwallader ;  and  the  Winchester  hanging  dates  about  1480. 
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It  consists  of  four  pieces  of  a  large  hanging  of  ecclesiastical  character,  which  when  complete 
measured  about  12  feet  by  10.  The  design  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  vertical  strips  or  "pales" 
alternately  blue  and  red  :  these  were  ornamented  with  a  diaper  of  fifteenth-century  pattern.  Upon 
this  field  are  disposed  three  horizontal  series  of  eight  emblems.  On  the  top  row  are  white  roses 
alternated  with  the  sacred  monogram  in  golden  colour.  Upon  the  second  and  seventh  devices 
shields  of  arms  are  superimposed — the  ground  azure,  with  three  crowns  one  above  another.  The 
second  row  of  devices  consists  of  the  same  monogram,  alternating  with  red  and  red-and-white 
roses.  In  the  centre  of  this  series  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  two  sprays  of  roses  springing  almost 
horizontally  to  the  left  and  right,  while  the  Lamb  rests  on  a  red  rose.  The  lowest  series  of 
devices  is  similar  to  that  at  the  top,  but  of  the  third  series  only  one  of  the  monograms  has  been 
preserved.  This  tapestry  is  the  oldest  survivor  of  a  kind  of  hanging  common  in  inventories,  but 
very  rarely  met  with.  The  narrow  horizontal  strips  ornamented  with  the  devices  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  at  Hampton  Court,  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  Winchester  tapestry  in  many  ways, 
and  both  appear  to  be  of  English  workmanship.  The  lettering  of  the  monogram  in  the  latter 
is  in  the  manner  of  English  scribes  ot  Henry  VII.'s  time,  and  the  treatment  of  the  roses  is 
characteristic  of  English  embroidery,  as  also  is  the  superimposition  of  one  emblem  on  another. 
The  roses  themselves  have  heraldic  significance,  being  red,  white,  and  red-and-white,  while  the 
place  of  honour — the  support  to  the  Lamb — is  given  to  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  (fig.  4). 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY— HISTORY,  EXISTING 
TAPESTRIES,  AND  INVENTORIES 

IN  English  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  importance  of  tapestry  is  indeed  difficult  of 
over-estimation.  It  was  used  as  furniture  in  everyday  life,  and  for  interior  and  out-of- 
door  decorations  on  occasions  of  festivity,  pomp,  or  solemn  ceremony.  The  entrance  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Henry  VII.,  into  London  was  a  brilliant  spectacle,  as  the  old  historian 
describes  it: — "  Al  the  strets  ther,  whiche  she  shulde  passe  bye  wer  clenly  dressed  and  besene 
with  cloth  of  Tappestrye  and  Arras  ;  and  some  streetes  as  Chepe,  hanged  with  riche  clothes  of 
golde,  velvettes  and  silkes."  In  a  poem  by  Henry  Bradshaw,  who  died  in  15 13,  there  is  a 
fine  description  of  a  set  of  tapestries  which  would  probably  have  been  described  in  inventories 
of  the  period  as  The  Old  and  New  Stories  or  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
poem  is  published  in  Warton's  English  Poetry,  and  is  entitled  "The  Life  of  St  Werburgh," 
and  the  description  in  question  is  part  of  that  of  the  feast  given  by  Ulfer,  King  of  Mercia, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter  St  Werburgh  taking  the  veil. 


Clothes  of  golde  and  arras  were  hanged  in  the  hall, 
Depainted  with  pyctures,  and  hystoryes  manyfolde, 
Well  wroughte  and  craftely  with  precious  stones  all 
Glyterynge  as  Phebus,  and  the  beaten  golde, 
Lyke  an  earthly  paradyse,  pleasaunt  to  beholde  ; 
As  for  the  sayd  moynes,  was  not  them  amonge 
But  prayenge  in  her  cell — as  done  all  novice  yonge. 


The  story  of  Adam,  there  was  goodly  wrought, 
And  of  his  wyfe  Eve,  bytwene  them  the  serpent, 
How  they  were  deceyved,  and  to  theyr  peynes  brought  ; 
There  was  Cayn  and  Abell,  offeryng  theyr  present, 
The  Sacryfyce  of  Abell,  accepte  ful  evydent  : 
Tuball  and  Tubalcain  were  purtrayed  in  that  place 
The  inventours  of  musyke,  and  crafte,  by  great  grace. 


The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  there  were  in  purtrayture 
And  how  into  Egypt,  yonge  Joseph  was  solde, 
There  was  imprisoned,  by  a  false  conjectour, 
After  all  in  Egypte,  was  ruler  (as  is  tolde), 
There  was  in  pycture,  Moyses  wyse  and  bolde, 
Our  Lorde  apperynge,  in  bushe  flammynge  as  fyre 
And  nothing  thereof  brent,  lefe,  tree  nor  spyre. 
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The  ten  plagues  of  Egypte,  were  well  embost 
The  chyldren  of  Israel  passyng  the  reed  see, 
Kyng  Pharoo  drowned,  with  all  his  proude  hoost, 
And  how  the  two  tables  at  the  mounte  Synaye 
Were  gyven  to  Moyses,  and  ho  soon  to  idolatry 
The  people  were  prone,  and  punyshed  were  therefore  ; 
How  Datan  and  Abyron  were  full  youre  (burnt), 


Noe  and  his  schyppe  was  made  there  curyously, 
Sendynge  forthe  a  raven,  whiche  never  came  again  ; 
And  how  the  dove  returned,  with  a  braunche  hastely 
A  token  of  comforte  and  peace,  to  man  certeyne  : 
Abraham  there  was,  standing  upon  the  mount  playne 
To  offer  in  sacrifice,  Isaac  his  dere  sone, 
And  how  the  shepe  for  hym  was  offered  in  oblacyon. 


Duke  Josue  was  joyned,  after  them  in  pycture, 
Ledynge  the  Isrehelytes  to  the  land  of  promyssyon, 
And  how  the  said  land  was  divided  by  mesure 
To  the  people  of  God,  by  equall  sundry  porcyon  : 
The  judges  and  bysshops  were  there  every  chone, 
Theyr  noble  actes  and  Tryumphes  marcyall, 
Freshly  were  browdred  in  these  clothes  royall. 
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Nexte  to  the  greate  lorde,  appered  fayre  and  bryght 
Kynge  Saull  and  David,  and  prudent  Solomon, 
Reboas  succeedynge  whiche  soone  lost  his  myght, 
And  so  to  the  Machabees,  and  divers  other  nacyon, 
The  good  Kynge  Esechyas  and  his  generacyon, 
All  these  sayd  storyes,  so  rychely  done  and  vvrought) 
Belonging  to  king  Wulfer,  agayn  that  tyme  were  brought. 

8 

But  over  the  hye  desse,  in  the  pryncypall  place 
Where  the  sayd  thre  kynges  sate  crowned  all, 
The  best  hallynge  hanged,  as  reason  was, 
Whereon  were  wrought  the  ix  orders  angelicall. 
Dyvyded  in  thre  ierarchyses,  not  cessynge  to  call 
Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  blessed  be  the  Trynite 
Dominus,  Deus  Sabaoth,  thre  persons  in  one  deyte. 
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Next  in  order  (en)suynge,  sette  in  goodly  purtrayture 

Was  our  blessed  Lady,  flowre  of  femynyte, 

With  the  twelve  apostles,  echone  in  his  figure, 

And  the  foure  Evangelystes,  wrought  most  curyously; 

Also  the  Dyscyples  of  Christ  in  theyr  degre 

Prechynge  and  techynge,  unto  every  nacyon 

The  faythtes  of  holy  chyrche,  for  their  salvacyon. 

io 

Martyrs  then  folowed,  right  manifolde  : 
The  holy  Innocentes,  whom  Herode  had  slayne, 
Blessed  Saynt  Stephen,  the  prothomartyr  truly, 
Saynt  Laurence,  Saynt  Vincent,  sufferynge  great  payne  ; 


With  many  other  mo,  than  here  ben  now  certayne, 
Of  which  sayd  Martyrs  exsample  we  may  take, 
Paycence  to  observe,  in  herte,  for  Chrystes  sake. 

1 1 

Confessours  approched,  right  convenient, 
Fressely  embrodred  in  ryche  tysshewe  and  fyne  ; 
Saynt  Nycholas,  Saynt  Benedycte  and  his  covent, 
Saynt  Jerom,  Basylyus  and  Saynt  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  great  Doctour,  Ambrose,  and  Saynt  Marty n: 
All  these  were  sette  in  goodly  purtrayture, 
Them  to  beholde  was  a  heavenly  pleasure. 
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Vyrgyns  them  folowed,  crowned  with  the  lyly. 
Among  whome  our  lady  chefe  president  was  ; 
Some  crowned  with  rooses  for  their  great  vyctory  ; 
Saynt  Katheryne,  Saynt  Margerette,  S.  Agathas 
Saynt  Cycyly,  S.  Agnes,  and  S.  Charytas, 
Saynt  Lucye,  S.  Wenefryde  and  Saint  Apolyn  ; 
All  these  were  brothered,  the  clothes  of  gold  within. 

13 

Upon  the  other  syde  of  the  hall  sette  were 
Noble  auncyent  storye,  how  the  stronge  Sampson 
Subdued  his  enemyes  by  his  myghty  power  ; 
Of  Hector  of  Troye,  slayne  by  false  treason  ; 
Of  noble  Arthur,  kynge  of  this  regyon. 
With  many  other  mo,  which  it  is  to  longe 
Playnly  to  expresse  this  tyme  you  amonge. 


In  the  wills  of  people  of  importance,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  tapestries  were  then  held,  especially  tapestries  of  Arras,  which 
were  probably  of  greater  artistic  and  intrinsic  value  than  the  home-made  tapestries.  When  we  take 
into  account  hangings  of  home  manufacture,  those  received  by  English  lords  as  presents  from 
foreign  princes,  and  a  great  quantity  that  must  have  been  seized  as  booty  in  the  many  French 
towns  and  castles  that  fell  into  English  hands  in  the  course  of  the  long  war,  we  must  conclude 
that  England  was  better  furnished  with  tapestries  than  any  Continental  power.  In  dealing  with 
tapestries  of  the  fourteenth  century,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  generosity  of  Philip  the 
Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  bestowing  many  costly  hangings  on  the  English  King  and  nobles. 
These  costly  bribes  were  most  useful  in  the  political  world  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Philip 
died  in  1404,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  dukedom  by  his  son  John  the  Fearless,  whose  reign,  short 
and  full  of  strife,  came  to  an  end  in  14 19.  John  had  profited  by  his  father's  example,  and  as 
opportunity  permitted  made  valuable  gifts  of  tapestry  to  the  English.  In  141 1  he  presented 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  English  ambassador,  three  tapestries,  one  representing  "  Figures 
of  fair  maidens"    The  Bishop  of  St  David's  received  three  hangings,  two  being  altar-pieces. 

As  a  gift  to  the  Scottish  Regent,  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  John  the  Fearless  sent  by  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  furnishings  for  a  blue  chamber  with  a  parsley  diaper,  and  on  each  hanging 
(there  were  five)  was  the  figure  of  a  fine  woman  and  little  children  on  a  gold  woven 
background. 

In  1 41 5  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  King  Henry  IV.  of  England  sent  envoys  to  Lille 
to  arrange  an  alliance  against  France,  on  which  occasion  the  Burgundian  Duke  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  the  monarchs  by  presenting  their  representatives   with  hangings.     The   Earl  of 
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Warwick,  who  came  on  behalf  of  King  Henry,  was  presented  with  a  hanging  representing 
personages  and  birds. 

About  the  year  1478,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England  received  a  very  valuable  gift  of 
tapestries,  destined  to  serve  a  political  end,  from  Maximilian  of  Austria.  It  consisted  of  six 
hangings,  purchased  from  Philip  Sellier  of  Bruges  at  a  cost  of  10 14  livres  12  sous  Flemish. 
Two  tapestries  were  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  another  to  the  history 
of  Absalom,  a  fourth  showed  the  Three  Kings,  while  the  subjects  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  not 
given,  one  being  a  small  piece  wrought  with  gold,  the  other  a  chapel-hanging. 

In  the  year  1477  an  order  was  given  by  a  London  merchant,  John  Pasmer,  to  a  certain 
Gilles  van  der  Putte  of  Brussels,  for  a  hanging  representing  the  four  Evangelists  and  some 
ecclesiastics,  with  a  richly  ornamented  tabernacle. 

Many  and  valuable  were  the  pieces  of  arras  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  religious  houses 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  inventory  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter  in  1506 
makes  mention  of  a  cloth  of  arras  of  the  History  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  the  gift 
of  Bishop  Edmund  Lacy  (Bishop  of  Exeter,  1420-55).  He  was  the  donor  also  of  two  cloths 
of  green  tapestry  with  flowers,  to  be  hung  in  the  choir  during  the  winter  months.  John  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1447,  bequeathed  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Katharine,  near 
the  Tower  of  London,  certain  pieces  of  arras  sufficient  to  hang  the  choir  on  both  sides  on 
every  principal  feast,  and  to  Anne,  his  wife,  he  left  a  bed  of  arras  called  Honour,  with  all  the 
costers  (wall-tapestries)  belonging  to  it.  The  inventory  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  taken  in  1432 
mentions  a  great  cloth  of  arras  containing  the  whole  life  of  St  Kentigern. 

There  are  still  a  goodly  number  of  fifteenth-century  tapestries  in  England,  some  of  which 
were  probably  woven  in  this  country.  In  Appleby  Castle  there  is  a  wonderful  armorial 
hanging,  the  ground  of  which  is  covered  with  wild  flowers,  with  the  badge  of  the  top  of  a 
royal  warship.  The  summit  of  the  mast,  erased,  passes  through  a  basket-shaped  projection 
containing  five  spears  or  arrows  with  their  points  upwards  at  the  dexter  side  of  the  mast, 
from  which  a  streamer  with  two  tails  proceeds  to  the  sinister.  The  upper  tail  is  gules,  the 
lower  argent.  Between  them  and  the  mast  the  streamer  shows  the  arms  of  St  George. 
The  hanging  contains  three  coats-of-arms,  the  principal  one  being  gules,  four  fusils  ermined  in 
fess,  mantling  ermined,  and  two  bucks  proper  as  supporters.  Crest,  an  ermine  arising  from  a 
hat  ermined.  Above  this  are  two  other  shields.  That  on  the  dexter  is  surrounded  by  the 
garter  and  contains  the  same  coat  as  before.  That  on  the  sinister  also  contains  the  same  coat, 
but  impaled  with  another.  Gules,  three  arches  (the  two  upper  being  conjoined),  argent.  These 
show  the  tapestry  to  have  been  the  property  of  Lord  Dynham,  a  sailor,  who  became  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  about  the  year  1487,  and  died  in  1501. 

Another  English  tapestry  which  has  survived  considerably  more  than  four  hundred  years  of 
wear  and  tear  contains  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  with  crest,  mantling  and  garter  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  four  corners  are  four  royal  coats  with  the  garter  only  (fig.  3).  These  are 
placed,  like  the  arms  in  the  Dynham  hanging,  upon  an  exquisite  background  of  small  flowers. 

The  Vintners'  Company  of  London  own  an  interesting  piece  of  tapestry,  which  is 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  principal  figure  is  St  Martin  on 
horseback  coming  from  the  gate  of  a  town  and  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar.  To  the  right 
is  St  Dunstan  saying  mass,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  with  angels,  monks,  and  others  above  and 
in  the  background.  The  tapestry  is  dated  1466.  At  Skipton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  there  is  a 
wonderful  if  somewhat  gruesome  hanging,  having  for  subject  the  assault  on  the  Tower  of  Jealoitsy 
from  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  Skipton  Castle  was  well  decorated  with  tapestries  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  an  inventory  enumerates  hangings  representing  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  and 
a  "  hangynge  of  ladies  Femynye." 
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The  finest  tapestries  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England  are  those  which  belong  to  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Fragments  of  four  large  hangings 
were  discovered  there  some  years  ago,  and  collated  successfully.  The  more  complete  hangings 
measure  about  37  feet  in  length  by  14  in  height,  and  they  serve  as  a  pictorial  description  of 
the  art  of  hunting  and  hawking  as  it  was  practised  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  first  panel  shows  a  lord  and  lady  on  horseback  about  to  set  out  for  the  chase.  Her  identity 
is  revealed  by  the  marguerites  on  her  dress,  that  flower  being  the  chosen  device  of  Marguerite 
of  Anjou,  and  the  letter  M,  which  occurs  in  different  places  on  the  trappings  of  her  horse.  This 
panel  represents  falconry  :  we  see  how  the  water-fowl  were  beaten  up  from  the  stream,  the 
falcon  flown,  the  lure  displayed,  and  the  falcon  recaptured.  The  background  incidents  are 
delightful  :  a  neatherd  pipes  to  his  cattle,  the  shepherdess  tends  her  flock,  and  the  maid  of  the 
mill  stands  by  the  brook  spinning.  The  sport  of  falconry  is  continued  in  another  panel,  which 
also  represents  the  chase  of  the  doe,  and  the  "quarry"  or  feeding  the  hounds.  On  a  third 
panel  are  otter-hunting,  water-fowling,  and  the  bear-hunt,  in  which  turbaned  Moors  mounted 
on  dromedaries  take  part.  The  fourth  hanging  is  devoted  to  the  hunt  of  the  wild  boar  and 
the  bear.  The  former  is  depicted  sitting  on  his  haunches  by  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  two 
dogs  approach  and  seize  him  by  the  ears,  and  hold  him  until  he  is  speared.  The  bear  is 
approached  both  with  the  sword  and  with  the  spear :  one  cavalier  riding  at  full  tilt  has 
transfixed  the  animal,  so  that  the  point  projects  from  its  back.  Near  the  middle  of  the  panel 
there  appears  a  lady  who  wears  a  blue  dress  with  the  inscription  (reversed),  "Monte  le  desir," 
in  golden  letters ;  and  another  figure  bears  on  its  shoulder  the  device  of  a  cloud  dropping  tears 
or  rain,  while  a  third  has  the  letters  a.  h.  with  a  floral  spray. 

King  Henry  V.  had  a  magnificent  collection  of  tapestry  and  arras.  He  had  inherited  pieces, 
and  received  others  as  presents,  while  purchasing  many  for  himself.  One  of  his  first  acquisitions 
was  a  chamber  of  Hawking,  with  a  counterpoint,  a  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold,  three  curtains  of  green 
tartaryn,  three  spare  bed-side  carpets  and  one  foot-carpet,  costing  in  all  ^139,  155.  8d.  When  he 
went  to  Calais  to  entertain  the  Emperor  Sigismund  he  took  with  him  tents  having  arras  for  the 
hangings  and  sides,  "for  our  Lord  the  King  and  the  Emperor  to  dwell  in."  The  carriage  of 
these  tents  cost  as  much  as  £20.  The  inventory  taken  after  his  death,  in  1422,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  tapestries  in  the  royal  collection,  and  is  full  of  quaint  titles,  some  belonging  to 
romances  of  chivalry  that  are  but  little  known.  Many  have  exclusively  English  titles,  and  may 
have  been  of  English  manufacture. 

Inventory  of  the  Royal  Tapestries  at  the  Death  of  Henry  V.  (1422) 

ung  pece  d'Aras,  de  xii  duozeperes,  saunz  ore,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Dieu  vous  doit. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  sauns  ore  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Vessi  amour  sovient. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Vessi  amours  et  soun  collery. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  q  commence  en  l'estorie,  Cest  estorie  fait  mention. 

1  veille  pece  d'Arras,  q  commence  l'estorie  Dame  cest  Chapelet  me  donez. 

1  veille  pece  d'Arras,  q  commence  l'estorie  Comment  Bevis  de  Hampton. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras,  q  commence  l'estorie  Et  apres  entrerent. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  q  commence  l'estorie  Apres  ces  Ant  lienor. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  q  commence  t' estorie  de  Sf  Percyvall  vees  lestoiie. 

x  Tapites  de  Tapicerie  vermaillez  ;  overe  darmes  d ' Engleterre. 

1  Tapite  d'Arras,  q  comence  l'estorie  Comment  Bevis  de  Hampton  priot  a  Yoziane. 
1  pece  d'Arras  pur  le  Cuppebord  de  l'estorie  D'une  Dame  q  harpe. 
1  autre  pece  d'Arras  de  l'estorie  D'une  Dame  q  harpe. 

1  banker  d'Arras,  overe  de  divers'  ymages,  q  commence  en  l'escriptur  Jeo  vous  ayme  loialment. 
1  ung  Lite  d'Arras  d'or,  appelle  le  Lite  de  Haukyng. 

1  Tapite  d'istorie  d'un  Pavilon',  q  comence  en  escriptur  Cest  ystorie  fait  a  remembraunce  de  noble  Vierge 
Plesance. 
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1  autre  Pece,  q  comence  en  scriptur'  Jeo  ferra  mon  oysell  voler  quant  vous  plerra. 
1  autre  Pece,  q  comence  en  escriptur'  Gadene  pur  vous. 

1  autre  Pece,  q  comence  d'un  autre  istorie  en  escriptur'  Par  ma  foy  veisi  bon  destrier. 
1  Tapite  d' Arras  d'or,  overe  d'un  Pavilon,  et  dedein  1  gentile  Femme  garnisnt  une  burse. 
1  veille  Tapite  d'Arras,  saunz  ore,  q  commence  en  escripture  E  quant  jeo  fuy  fait. 
1  autre  veille  Tapite  del  fuyte,  escripture  Come  Theolomou. 
1  Doser  d'icell,  q  commence  en  escriptur'  apres  ceo  q  a  Gamynon. 
1  Doser  d'Arras  d'or  veill,  q  comence  en  istorie,  Cest  emprise  de  haut  nou. 
1  coster  d'Arras  d'or,  de  ix  puissances,  q  comence  en  istorie  Si  poez  voier  en  memorie. 
1  autre  Coster  d'Arras  d'or,  de  /'istorie  de  Abraham  et  Isaak,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Cest  en/ante  Isak 
nome. 

1  autre  Coster  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  istorie  La  vie  £  Amours. 
1  autre  Coster  d'Arras  d'or,  de  la  V  joies  de  Nostre  Dame. 

1  autre  Pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  l'estorie,  Chist  Roys  Gyngebras  nomine. 
1  autre  grande  pece  d'Arras,  de  vii  ages,  q  comence  en  l'estorie,  Jeo  fuy  natur. 
1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  d'estorie  de  Royes,  q  comence  Sanctus  Lucius. 
1  autre  pece  de  mesme  la  fuyte,  q  comence  Sanctus  Edwardus. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  des  Apostres,  q  comence  en  istorie  Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum. 
1  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  istorie  Credo  in  Deum,  le  primer  article  y  mist. 
1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  l'estorie,  Le  Octavian  Roye  de  Rome. 
1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  estorie  Ycy  comence  pur  une  message. 
1  Tapite  d'Arras  ovec  Shepherdes. 

1  Tapite  d'Arras  d'or,  pur  le  Cupebord,  overe  de  divers  overages. 

viii  Bankers  d'Arras,  overez  de  diverses  Ymageries. 

1  Pece  d'Arras  q  comence  l'estorie  Sus  Hanky n  namtelet. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  q  comence  l'estorie  Vees  labre  de  Jeonesse. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras,  q  comence  l'estorie  Ge  Garde  le  boys  volunters. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vees  Farman  primer  Roy  de  Fraunce. 

I  pece  d'Arras,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  de  divers'   Ymageries  de  Sires  et  Dames  de  Huntyng  et  Haukyng. 
1  pece  d'Arras  vert,  de  divers  y mages  de  Sires  et  Dames. 
1  pece  d'Arras  vert,  de  iiii  Dames  en  mylieu. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vessi  Dames  de  noble  affaire. 
1  pece  d'Arras,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vies  Jeonesse  et  Abatements. 
I  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  l'estorie  de  la  Trinite 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras,  q  commence  l'estorie  Vessi  une,  turnement  comenser. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  del  fuyte,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vessi  content  le  sole  desir. 

Lite  d'Arras  d'or  de  Chessis,  q  jadis  estoit  a  Sr  d'Escrop,  q  forfist  a  Roy. 

1  Tapite  d'Arras,  sauns  or,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Vessi  Amans. 

I  autre  Tapite  d'Arras,  sauns  or,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Vessy  Plesaunce. 

1  autre  Tapite  d'Arras,  sauns  or,  q  istorie  D'une  Dame  q  Harpe  ung  note. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  sauns  ore,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Pur  I'un  I'autre  recrere. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  de  Chessis,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vessi  amans  en  consolation. 

I  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  l'estorie  Que  voet  avoir  certeyn  conusans. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or  q  comence  l'estorie  Sy  vees  le  Roy  Charlemayn. 

1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vees  le  noble  Duk  Gloriant. 

I  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  l'estorie  Vessi  Elkanus  le  noble. 

1  pece  d'Arras  saunz  ore,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Cesty  Roys. 

1  pece  d'Arras  saunz  or,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Vers  I'Emperour. 

1  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  Cristolfe  teis  de  Dene. 

1  pece  d'Arras  d'or  de  Seint  George,  q  comence  en  l'escriptur  des  lettres  d'or  Geaus  est  Agles,  ovec  les 

amies  de  MonSr  de  Gloucestr  . 
1  pece  d'Arras  et  riche,  q  comence  en  l'estorie  comment  Reynaut. 

1  autre  riche  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  q  comence  en  le  scriptur'  Chi  comence  l'estorie  de  Charle. 
1  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  de  les  troys  Royes  de  Coleyn,  q  comence  en  escriptur'  Chi  est  I'Eegle. 
I  autre  pece  d'Arras  saunz  or,  q  comence  en  l'escriptur'  Vescy  amoreux. 
1  autre  pece  d'Arras  d'or,  de  la  Salutation  de  Nostre  Dame. 

The  inventories  of  English  houses  reveal  an  almost  incredible  wealth  in  tapestry  at  this 
period.  Even  a  comparatively  humble  establishment  such  as  the  Ewelme  Almshouse,  Oxford, 
founded  by  William  de  la  Pole  and  his  wife  Alice  (granddaughter  of  Chaucer),  had  a  remark- 
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able  list  of  hangings  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  condensed  list : — 

Bed  of  Aras  of  Orchia.  Bed  of  Aras  of  Bergerie.  Tapyte  of  Tygrys.  Coverynge  of  a  bed  with  cages 
and  byrdis.  iij  Tapets  of  counterfete  aras  of  Hawkyng  and  Huntyng.  Coveryng  of  a  bed  of  men  and 
women  playing  at  cards.  Of  London  Stuff — The  long  Tapyte  of  Aras  of  Dame  Dehone.  Tapyte  of  Aras  of 
Arcnles  Tornay.  iij  Tapytys  of  Aras  of  Locus  Perfectionis.  Tapyte  of  Aras  of  gold  of  Arkenbald.  A  nobler 
tapyte  of  Aras  without  gold  of  Civitas  Pads.  Tapyte  of  Aras,  xv  signes  of  the  Doom.  Tapyte  of  the  story 
of  Seynt  Anna  of  Aras.  ij  Tapytys  of  Aras  of  gold,  bothe  of  the  Seven  Sciences.  Tapyte  of  Aras  of  gold 
of  Tygres.  Tapyte  of  Aras  without  gold  De  Guerre.  Two  bankers  of  tapicery  work  with  men  and  women 
hawkyng  and  hontyng.  Stuff  brought  from  Wingefield  to  Ewelme.  iij  Tapits  of  Aras,  oon  part  of  thassaute 
Damonis  and  the  othere  a  little  oon  of  men  and  women  hawkyng.    A  covering  of  ij  tapstere  with  a  lyon. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  at  Castre,  made  about  1459,  we 
begin  to  realise  how  lavishly  the  larger  houses  were  furnished  : — 

j  clothe  of  arras  clyped  the  Schipherds  clothe, 
j  of  the  Assumpsion  of  Oure  Lady. 

j  newe  banker  of  arras  with  a  bere  holding  j  spere  in  the  middys  of  the  clothe. 

j  tester  of  arras  with  ij  gentlewomen  and  ij  gentlemen  and  one  holdyng  an  hawke  in  his  honde. 

j  clothe  with  iiij  gentle  ivomen. 

j  testour  of  arras  with  a  lady  crouned  and  a  grete  role  aboughte  her  hede  the  first  letter  N. 
j  clothe  of  ix  conquerouris. 

j  cover  for  a  bedde  of  newe  arras  and  a  gentlewoman  beyng  ther  in  the  corner  with  a  whelp  in  hir  honde 

and  an  Agnus  Day  abought  hir  nec. 
j  clothe  for  the  nether  hall,  of  arras  with  a  gey  aunt  in  the  myddell  berying  a  legge  of  a  bere  in  his  honde. 
j  clothe  of  arras  for  the  dese  in  the  same  halle  with  j  wodewose  and  j  chylde  in  his  armys. 
j  clothe  of  the  sege  of  Faleys  for  the  west  side  of  the  halle  (Sir  John  was  present  at  Falaise). 
j  clothe  of  arras  with  iij  archowrys,  on  scheting  a  doke  in  the  water  with  a  cross  bowe. 
j  clothe  of  arras  with  a  gentlewoman  harpyng  by  j  castell  in  myddys  of  the  clothe, 
j  cover  for  a  bedde  with  a  mane  drawyne  water  in  the  mydell  of  the  clothe  ought  of  a  welle. 
j  lytell  tester  of  arras  whith  j  man  and  a  woman  in  the  mydell. 
j  banker  of  arras  with  a  man  schelyng  at  j  blode  hozvnde. 

j  clothe  of  arras  with  a  lady  crouned  and  j  rolle  aboughte  her  hedde  with  A.  N. 
j  clothe  of  arras  with  a  condyte  in  the  myddill. 

j  clothe  of  arras  with  a  gentlewoman  holding  j  lace  of  silke  and  j  gentlewoman  a  hawke. 

ij  clothis  portrayed  full  of  popelers. 

j  testyr  of  blewe  tapistry  warke  with  viij  braunchys. 

j  banker  of  rede  with  iij  white  rosys  and  the  armys  of  Fastolf. 

j  nothyr  clothe  of  rede  with  v  roses. 

j  hallyng  with  men  drawen  in  derke  grene  worsted. 

j  tester  of  grene  and  whyte  wyth  braunchis  sutely. 

ij  clothis  of  arras  for  the  chamboure  over  the  mether  halle  of  huntyng  and  haukyng. 
iij  clothis  of  grene  and  whyte  withe  braunchis  sutely  to  the  other  wreten  before. 

a  coveryng  of  a  bedde  of  aras  with  honty?tg  oj  the  bore,   a  man  in  blewe  with  a  jagged  hoode  white 
and  rede. 

j  tester  withe  one  gentlewoman  in  grene  taking  a  mallard  in  hir  hondes. 

j  coveryng  with  j  geyaunt  smytyng  a  zvild  bore  with  a  spere. 

j  clothe  of  arras  of  the  Schipherds. 

hangyng  clothis  portrayed  with  the  Schipherds. 

j  clothe  hangyng  of  Schovelers. 

j  hangyng  clothe  of  popelers.    ij  tapettis  with  clowdys. 

j  purpoynt  white  with  a  scuchon  after  a  horse  wyse  visure  and  braunchis  of  grene. 

j  testour  and  j  selour  of  rede  saye  with  me  faunt  fere. 

j  coverlet  of  white  rosys  at  every  corner  iiij  and  one  in  the  myddell. 

j  redde  coverlyte  of  rosys  and  blood  houndys  hedys. 

j  coveryng  of  popelerys. 

j  clothe  of  arras  of  the  Morysch  daunce. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY— ROYAL  AND 
OTHER   PURCHASES  OF  TAPESTRY 

T^HE  inventories  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  show  that  enormous 
quantities  of  the  finest  kind  of  tapestry  were  in  everyday  use  in  England.  The 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  of  London  had  superb  collections,  embracing  "counterfeit" 
arras  as  well  as  the  real  material.  The  collection  of  Henry  VIII.  showed  specimens  bearing 
the  arms  of  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Sandes,  Bishop  Rothall,  and  others,  while  that  of  Thomas, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  second  only  to  the  King's.  Like  the  latter,  he  bought  tapestries 
wherever  he  could  lay  hands  on  them,  at  home  or  abroad,  from  merchants  of  the  commodity  or 
from  private  individuals.  In  151 7  Jean  de  Seelier,  acting  under  instructions  to  buy  table-napery, 
etc.,  for  him,  wrote  of  the  impossibility  of  purchasing  this  in  Tournay  (where  Wolsey  had 
formerly  acquired  some),  which  might  have  been  accomplished  with  profit  thirty  years  before,  and 
represented  that  at  Whitsuntide  the  great  fair  would  be  held  at  Antwerp,  where  all  dealers  in 
these  stuffs  would  meet,  and  he  would  see  what  he  could  purchase  for  Wolsey.  He  also  wished 
to  know  the  required  height  of  tapestry  for  hall,  chamber,  and  gallery,  and  the  sorts  wanted,  with 
the  price,  reckoning  from  eight  or  nine  gros  sterling  for  the  least  valuable  tapisserie-a-Personnages 
to  such  price  as  Wolsey  would  please  to  give.  Wolsey  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  acquiring 
tapestry  for  the  decoration  of  his  residences,  especially  the  manor  of  Hampton  Court.  In  the 
year  1522  he  purchased  from  Richard  Gresham  twenty-one  sets  of  hangings,  comprising  130 
pieces  for  Hampton  Court  alone,  besides  others  for  Westminster.  His  inventory  gives  full 
particulars  of  these,  naming  the  chambers  they  were  intended  for.  Here  are  the  titles  and 
number  of  tapestries  in  the  set : — 

History  of  Jacob  (10  pieces),  Story  of  Suzanna  (8),  Story  of  Judith  and  Holy/ernes  (7),  Story  of  the 
Seven  deadly  Sins  (9),  Story  of  Solomon  (7),  Story  of  Sampson  (7),  The  Nine  Worthies  (9),  Story  of  Esther  (6), 
Story  of  Samuel  (6),  Story  of  Tobie  (5),  Story  of  Our  Lady  (6),  Story  of  Moses  (4),  Story  of  Tobias  (5), 
Story  of  Estrogeas  (5),  Story  of  the  Eorlorne  Son  (7),  Story  of  Estrogeas  (5),  Story  of  David  (7),  Story  of 
Samuel  (7),  Story  of  Moses  (4),  Story  of  Joseph  (5),  Story  of  Emelyk  (4). 

The  year  following  he  bought  many  pieces  of  counterfeit  and  real  arras  from  the  executors 

of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.    Among  these  were  the   Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  consisting  of  eight 

pieces,  including  the  Triumphs  of  Time  (2);  Death  (2);   Venus  and  Cupid,  or  Love;  Eternity; 

Renown  ;   Fame,  or  Julius  Ccssar ;   and    Chastity.     The   set  of  Triumphs   now   exhibited  in 

Hampton  Court  Palace  is  all  that  remains  of  the  eight  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the 

Bishop  of  Durham.    Three  are  hung  in  the  great  Watching-Chamber  (the  Triwnphs  of  Time 

over  Fame,  Fame  over  Death,  and  Death  over  Chastity?),  while  a  fourth,  a  duplicate  representing 

the  Triumph  of  Death  over  Chastity,  is  hung  under  the  Minstrel  Gallery  in  the  Great  Hall. 

The  Triumph  of  Time,  as  it  now  hangs,  measures  26i  feet  long  by  14  high,  and  its  size,  given 
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in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  inventory,  is  9  yards  by  4f  di.  ;  so,  allowing  for  a  slight  loss  in  selvage, 
the  sizes  are  identical.  The  Cardinal  bought  six  pieces  of  counterfeit  Triumphs  from  Richard 
Gresham  ;  and  of  this  material,  which  was  probably  painted  or  stained  cloth,  his  collection 
embraced  many  examples.  Under  this  heading  there  are  some  interesting  subjects  in  the 
inventory  : — A  set  of  ten  pieces  of  lamanto,  besides  counterpoints  of  the  Romans  of  the  Rose 
called  lamanto  ;  three  pieces  of  King  David,  "  whereof  in  oon  King  David  sleeth  the  Gyaunte 
Golyas."  Some  of  the  hangings  had  curious  inscriptions :  one  having  figures  in  the  middle 
bore  the  words  "  O  !  Pia!"  a  second  "0/  Clemens/"  and  the  third  "01  Dulcis  Maria/" 
then,  King  David  playing  the  harp,  after  which  came  a  tapestry  with  a  ship  at  one  end  with 
a  man  ana  a  woman  in  it;  and  the  final  one  represented  Jtidas.  The  Cardinal  had  a  large 
quantity  of  verdure  tapestries,  and  he  acquired  six  pieces  that  "  served  for  the  hanging  of 
Durham  Hall  of  inferior  days  whereof  three  pieces  were  of  the  Story  of  Hannibale"  From 
the  executors  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  he  bought  six  pieces  of  counterfeit  arras  having  borders 
with  the  arms  of  "  Seynle  Ctittebarte  and  my  Lord  Rootheall  whereof  the  ffyrste  pece  hath  a 
king  in  the  myddes  of  it  sytting  in  a  pavyllion"  In  the  list  of  verdures  are  eight  pieces 
"  paned  white  and  grene  with  running  branches  of  Rooses  redde  and  white"  and  thirteen  pieces 
with  lozenges  of  divers  colours  with  Bishop  Smyth's  arms,  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall  at 
Hampton  Court.  Another  hanging  bore  the  word  " Memento."  The  inventory  of  Henry  VIII.  s 
effects  shows  many  tapestries  bearing  in  the  border  the  "late  Cardinall's  armes,"  some  of 
which  were  extant  in  1649,  and  some  eight  pieces  appear  in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1688-89.  There  were  Brussels  tapestries  with  Wolseys  arms  at  Northampton 
House,  London,  in  1614,  and  three  pieces  were  hanging  in  Cossay  House  in  1622.  There  are 
several  strips  containing  the  arms  oj  the  See  of  York  and  Cardinal  Wolseys  arms  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Hampton  Court  at  the  present  day.  These  were  originally  part  of  the  borders  of  a 
tapestry,  and  we  may  see  them  reproduced  in  their  proper  position  in  the  border  of  the  tapestry 
of  Judith  and  Holophernes,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  tapestries  now  exhibited  at  Sens. 

Under  King  Henry  VIII.  the  royal  collection  of  tapestries  reached  such  proportions  that  it 
is  safe  to  presume  that  at  no  time  did  so  many  hangings  lie  at  the  disposal  of  any  individual. 
The  inventory  made  after  his  death  enumerates  and  describes  over  2000  pieces  of  various 
sorts,  of  all  subjects,  and  ranging  in  fineness  from  gold-  and  silver-wrought  altar-pieces  to 
coarse  verdures.  The  document  has  been  compiled  by  various  scribes,  and  while  some  are 
most  careful  in  discrimination  of  the  different  sorts,  others  are  vague  in  their  terms.  There 
is,  for  example,  no  mention  of  "counterfeit"  arras,  that  figures  so  prominently  in  other 
inventories  of  the  period. 

Henry  VIII.  seems  to  have  had  a  perfect  mania  for  acquiring  tapestries  by  any  means  that 
presented  itself,  and  the  State  Papers  show  numerous  references  to  hangings  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Wardrobe.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  political  history  of  the 
period  when  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  Netherlands,  was  the  despatching  of  agents 
to  Antwerp  and  elsewhere  in  the  Low  Countries  on  pretence  of  purchasing  tapestries,  but 
really  to  acquire  political  intelligence,  and  Henry  by  his  agents  was  well  advised  of  what  was 
going  on.  Thus,  in  the  "  News  from  Antwerp  26th  May  1539,  he  is  informed  that  Jerome 
Sanese  is  yet  there,  and  has  spent  3000  crowns  on  tapestry";  and  on  20th  October  1539 
there  is  first  political  intelligence,  then  the  information  that  the  Treasurer  Babo,  Frenchman, 
(Philibert  Babou  de  la  Bourdaissiere,  Treasurer  of  France  and  superintendent  of  royal  buildings) 
"  has  been  here  five  or  six  days  under  colour  of  buying  tapestries,  but  he  is  no  man  to  be 
here  for  things  of  little  importance."  In  this  assumption  the  English  correspondent  was 
probably  at  fault,  for  Babou  was  so  great  a  lover  of  fine  tapestry  that  he  induced  a  Flemish 
weaver  named  Jean  Duval  to  set  up  a  workshop  at  Tours  under  his  protection.    The  custom, 
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however,  of  using  negotiations  about  the  purchase  of  tapestry  as  a  stalking-horse  in  political 
intrigue  continued  for  a  long  time,  for  in  1598  Charles  Paget  (uncle  to  Lord  Paget)  wrote 
to  Barnes :  "I  am  promised  a  passport  for  you  by  the  cardinal  under  colour  that  you  desire 
to  come  to  Antwerp  to  buy  tapestry  and  pictures  for  the  Earl  of  Essex  or  some  other  of 
account,  so  when  you  come  you  must  allege  that  cause." 

King  Henry's  agent  in  Flanders  had  instructions  to  look  out  for  hangings,  and  in  1538 
he  wrote : — 

"I  have  made  a  stay  in  my  hands  of  200  ells  of  goodly  tapestry  that  will  cost       P  the  ell,  but  there 

hath  not  byne  bought  this  xx  yere  eny  so  good  for  the  price,  if  you  would  not  bestow  so  myche  send  me 
word  by  the  first.  I  did  wryt  unto  my  lord  previe  seal  of  a  rich  hanging  of  arras  the  which  Philip  Hoby 
hath  seyn,  who  can  make  report  thereof  so  that  if  it  pleas  yow  to  help  to  further  the  same  it  shall  profit 
you  in  buying  of  tapestry  to  have  it  better  chepe  then  the  stuffe  was  bought  that  it  was  made  of,"  etc. 

Henry  VIII.  had  numerous  transactions  with  the  foreign  tapestry-makers  of  his  time,  and 
one  writer  states  that  one  ship  from  the  Continent  carried  no  less  than  one  thousand  tapestries 
for  the  King  of  England. 

From  Erasmus  Skotte  (Schetz),  who  sold  many  pieces  to  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  the 
King  bought  the  History  of  Tobias  in  eight  hangings  enriched  with  gold.  It  was  formerly  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  one  panel  at  least  is  yet  in  the  royal  collection.  He  had  dealings  with 
Peter  Genghem,  a  dealer  from  Brussels.  Petrus  van  der  Wall  was  also  patronised  by  him, 
and  furnished  a  set  of  four  pieces  representing  Romuhis  and  Remus  for  Hampton  Court,  and 
a  bed  "  called  my  Lord  Prince  his  bed.''  The  privy  purse  expenses  show  that  he  also  bought 
hangings  from  people  nearer  home,  for  in  July  1530  the  King  paid  to  Roche  and  Naylinghurst 
,£68,  55.  for  58^  ells  of  "arasse,"  and  two  years  later,  in  May  1532,  he  "  paied  to  Thomas 
Assheley  s'vnt  to  my  Lady  Anne  Rocheford  for  the  use  of  Willm.  Reding  for  xxxii  Flemyshe 
elles  of  golde  aras  at  xlvis.  viiiW.  the  elle  :  lxxiiii/?'.  xiii^.  \\\\d." 

In  the  year  1539  the  King  bought  of  Richard  Gresham  (the  London  merchant  who  sup- 
plied the  Cardinal  with  so  many  hangings)  thirteen  pieces  of  verdures  with  tvater-flowers,  at 
2S.  id,  the  ell,  with  other  draperies.  An  inventory  taken  about  1543  shows  a  further  addition 
to  the  royal  tapestries  by  some  sets  seized  as  part  of  the  estate  of  "  sondrie  persons  attainted," 
but  unfortunately  it  does  not  supply  the  names  of  the  persons,  nor  much  detail  as  to  the 
hangings  in  question,  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  over  Cardinal  Wolsey's  collection  entire.  A 
good  many  hangings  became  the  property  of  the  Crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  religious  houses  in  1539.  The  Commissioners  were  instructed  to  report  upon  anything  that 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  King,  as  the  following  letter  states.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
visit  to  the  monastery  of  Reading  : — 

"We  find  all  according  to  the  inventory  and  certain  plate  have  attained  that  was  conveyed  to  other 
houses,  and  more  trust  to  find.  As  we  were  to  certify  what  stuff  was  meet  for  the  King,  there  is  a  chamber 
hanged  with  meetly  good  tapestry,  which  would  hang  a  mean  little  chamber  in  the  King's  house,  and  this 
is  all  the  household  stuffe  fit  to  be  reserved.  There  is  a  chamber  hung  with  six  pieces  of  verdure  with 
fountains,  but  the  ends  are  foul  and  greasy.  In  the  church  are  eight  goodly  pieces  of  tapestry,  but  of  no 
depth,  13  copes,  etc.    Reed,  for  the  use  of  the  King.     Ric.  Pollard  and  John  Williams,  Commissioners." 

The  visiting  Commissioners  must  have  found  many  more  important  and  more  costly 
hangings  than  those  seized  at  Reading,  to  reserve  for  the  King's  use. 

All  the  royal  palaces  were  plentifully  adorned  with  the  richest  tapestries  the  world  could 
furnish,  and  yet  when  the  King  went  on  journeys  he  was  accompanied  by  the  "  Removing 
Wardrobe,"  in  which  were  numerous  hangings.  A  curious  sidelight  is  sometimes  thrown  upon 
history  in  connection  with  these,  especially  in  the  letters  of  the  French  agent  in  England,  who 
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diligently  reports  every  little  movement  of  the  English  king.  From  that  source  we  learn  that 
in  1 539 — 

4 '  The  King,  who  in  some  former  years  has  been  solitary  and  pensive,  now  gives  himself  up  to  amuse- 
ment, going  to  play  every  night  upon  the  Thames  with  harps,  chanters,  and  every  kind  of  music  and 
pastime.  He  evidently  delights  now  in  painting  and  embroidery,  having  sent  to  France,  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
elsewhere,  for  masters  of  the  art  and  other  ministers  of  pastime.  All  his  people  think  this  a  sign  of  his 
desire  to  marry  if  he  should  find  an  agreeable  match."  Again,  the  French  king  is  advised  of  Henry's 
movements:  "The  King  is  furnishing  an  old  abbey;  1500  workmen  day  and  night,  building,  painting,  and 
adding  tents  and  pavilions.    Besides,  he  has  brought  from  London  his  richest  tapestry,  plate  and  dress." 

In  1524,  when  preparing  to  receive  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  Privy  Council  advised  the 
York  Commissioners  that  four  cartloads  of  hangings,  etc.,  should  be  sent  down  from  London  to 
that  purpose. 

To  preserve  his  enormous  collection  in  good  condition,  Henry  VIII.  kept  a  large  staff  of 
"arras-makers"  or  menders  in  constant  employment.  They  belonged  to  the  royal  wardrobes  at 
Westminster,  Windsor,  the  Tower,  etc.  John  Mustyan,  a  native  of  Enghien,  was  his  arras- 
maker  early  in  the  century. 

The  Augmentation  accounts  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  give  a  list  of  the  workers,  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  subjects  of  the  tapestries  they  were  engaged  upon.  The  work  consisted 
mainly  in  repairing  and  lining  the  hangings.  The  names  of  the  workmen  are  of  little  importance 
under  these  circumstances,  although  the  majority  of  names  are  English.  The  Augmentation 
account,  September  29,  1539,  gives  names  such  as: — 

John  Browne,  Richard  Osborne,  William  Adamson,  John  Johnston,  Peter  Welsh,  Wm.  Sympson,  while 
others  are  foreign  : — Mathew  Owteselde,  Austley  van  Poste,  Cornelius  Mustinge,  Richard  Rieman,  etc. 
The  sets  of  tapestry  under  repair  at  that  time  were  History  of  King  David,  History  of  Troy,  and  St  fohn 
the  Baptist,  while  the  "  History  of  the  Apostles"  was  being  lined. 

Neither  Queen  Mary  nor  Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  evinced  much  liking  for  woven 
tapestries.  When  the  former  visited  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield  in  1557,  the  Great  Chamber  in 
which  they  had  supper  was  hung  with  a  sumptuous  suite  of  tapestries  called  the  hanging  of 
Abtioch.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  far  as  present  knowledge  takes  us,  lent  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  weaving  of  tapestries,  and  in  her  extreme  old  age  used  to  thrust  a  sword  through 
the  hangings  in  case  they  harboured  "  murtherers " ;  yet  one  event  in  her  reign  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  splendid  series  of  hangings. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  although  the  Sheldon  manufactory  and  others  in  England  were  pro- 
ducing tapestries  at  the  time,  they  were  evidently  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
execute  a  national  commission — the  commemoration  in  tapestry  of  that  great  national  event,  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Admiral  Lord  Howard  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Henry 
Cornelius  van  Vroom,  a  painter  of  Haarlem,  skilled  in  depicting  marine  battles.  It  is  said  the 
admiral  provided  him  with  charts  and  maps  of  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  with  diagrams  of  the 
battles  as  published  in  the  book,  Expeditionis  Hispanonim  in  Angliam  vera  descriptio,  a.d.  1588. 
The  master-weaver  to  whom  the  manufacture  of  the  tapestries  was  entrusted  was  Francois 
Spierincx,  one  of  the  most  expert  weavers  of  his  time,  who,  originally  of  Antwerp,  had  emigrated 
to  Delft. 

The  tapestries  were  of  peculiar  composition,  resembling  those  in  the  town-hall  at  Middel- 
burg,  and  in  a  degree  the  three  panels  representing  the  Battle  of  Solebay  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  As  a  rule  they  were  not  pleasing  in  composition,  which  was  probably  sacrificed  to 
truthful  representation  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  vessels  shown  in  the  various  sea-fights. 
There  were  wide  borders  of  two  varieties,  one  with  numerous  medallions  containing  portraits  of 
the  English  commanders,  the  other  with  fewer  portraits,  the  spaces  being   filled   by  trophies, 
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decorative  figures,  etc.  As  a  national  memorial  the  tapestries  showed  portraits  of  the  following 
admirals  : — 

Christopher  Baker,  Sir  George  Beeton,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Captain  Crosse,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Charles  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  Lord  Admiral,  Sir  Thomas  Frobisher, 
Sir  Thomas  Garrat,  Captain  Benjamin  Genson,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Edward  Hobye,  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
Mr  Knevet,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Horatio  Palavicini,  Captain  George  Penner,  Captain  Penton, 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  Lord  Sheffield,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Roger  Townshend, 
Mr  Thomas  Vavasour,  Mr  Willoughby,  and  Sir  William  Wynter. 

The  incidents  represented  in  the  ten  hangings  were : — 

1.  The  Spanish  Fleet  coming  up  the  Channel  opposite  to  the  Lizard  as  it  was  first  discovered. 

2.  The  Spanish  Fleet  against  Fowey,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  the  English  Fleet 
pursuing  them. 

3.  At  the  left-hand  corner  was  represented  the  first  engagement  between  the  Spanish  and  the  English 
Fleets,  after  which  the  English  gives  chase  to  the  Spaniards,  who  draw  themselves  up  into  a  roundel. 

4.  De  Valdez'  Galleon  springs  her  foremast,  and  is  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  the  Lord  Admiral  with 
the  Bear  and  the  Mary  Rose  pursues  the  enemy,  who  are  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 

5.  The  Guypuscoan  being  set  on  fire  is  taken  by  the  English.  The  rest  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  continue 
their  course  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  when  both  fleets  are  against  the  Isle  of  Portland  they  come  to 
an  engagement. 

6.  Some  English  ships  attack  the  Spanish  Fleet  to  the  westward.  The  Spaniards  draw  themselves  into 
a  roundel,  and  afterwards  keeping  on  their  course  are  followed  by  the  English. 

7.  The  sharpest  engagement  that  happened  between  the  two  Fleets,  on  July  22,  against  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

8.  The  Spanish  Fleet  is  seen  sailing  up  the  Channel  intending  to  stop  at  Dunkirk  or  Calais,  where  they 
were  to  be  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.    The  English  follow  them  close. 

9.  The  Spaniards  come  to  an  anchor  before  Calais,  from  whence  they  are  dislodged  by  the  fire-ships  sent 
amongst  them  in  the  night.    The  English  prepare  to  pursue  them. 

10.  The  Spaniards  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  the  Northern  seas,  and  are  in  the  meantime  very  much 
battered  by  the  English,  who  closely  pursue  them.    The  chief  galleas  is  stranded  near  Calais. 

The  designer,  Cornelius  van  Vroom,  received  100  pieces  of  gold  for  his  labour;  the  tapestries, 
containing  708  Flemish  ells  at  £\o,  is.  per  ell,  cost  ^"1628,  which  was  paid  by  the  Crown 
to  Earl  Howard  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  price  per  ell  and  the  sum  paid  for  the  tapestry  as  a  whole.  The  hangings  were 
placed  in  the  Royal  Wardrobe  at  the  Tower ;  but  when  Cromwell  attained  supreme  power  he 
ordered  six  of  the  tapestries  of  the  Armada,  or  as  the  Roundheads  grimly  termed  them  the  Story 
of  Eighty-eight,  to  be  hung  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  used  at  that  time  as  a  committee 
house  of  the  Commons.  They  remained  there  until  their  destruction  in  the  burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834.  A  small  fragment  had  been  cut  out  of  one  of  the  hangings  to 
make  way  for  a  gallery  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  having  been  secreted 
by  a  German  servant  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  sold  by  him  to  a  broker,  who  offered  it 
to  the  Government  for  five  hundred  pounds.  It  was  ultimately  bought  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth. 

Fortunately,  John  Pine,  Blue-mantle  poursuivant,  made  engravings  of  the  set  about  1789, 
and  these  give  a  good  idea  of  the  Story  of  Eighty-eight. 

The  tapestry  ought,  in  strict  chronological  order,  to  be  entered  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  its  associations  are  so  much  in  keeping  with  Elizabethan  times  that  it  may  not 
be  amiss  here. 

If  Queen  Elizabeth  had  but  little  love  for  tapestries,  Robert  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  them  ;  he  addressed  several  inquiries  to  his  agent  in  Middelburg  (Charles 
Keynell)  in  1597  in  reference  to  hangings.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  failed  to  find  any  at 
85.  per  ell :  the  prices  specified  as  the  regulation  ones  in  Middelburg  were  6s.  and  10s.  per  ell. 
He  sent,  however,  a  piece  of  6s.  per  ell  on  approval.     Later  he  writes  that  he  has  spent  the  day 
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searching  (evidently  for  some  special  kind),  but  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  town  who  kept 
it,  and  he  had  only  the  coarse,  from  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  none  came  to  Middelburg 
unless  bespoke.  "  If  you,"  says  he,  "  have  no  present  occasion  for  it  and  can  have  it  made, 
there  is  no  better  place  than  here  for  it.  There  is  one  suit  for  personnages,  very  fine,  but  it  is 
not  yet  finished."  Again  in  December  he  writes  :  "  The  tapestry  is  this  day  landed,  six  pieces 
containing  180  ells  Flemish  at  ljs.  per  ell,  to  be  returned  if  not  liked.  The  owner  stands  upon 
a  sale  thereof  to  a  Spanish  merchant  who  has  offered  is.  per  ell  less.  I  have  chosen  the 
English  post,  who  has  promised  care  thereof." 

The  most  amusing  role  that  tapestry  played  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in 
December  1598,  when  Charles  Lister  made  his  affidavit  before  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Lord  St 
John,  and  three  others.  He  laid  a  complaint  of  courtship  expenses  on  understanding  of 
marriage  against  a  Mrs  Bridges.  The  presents  included  a  suite  of  tapestry  hangings  for  her 
chamber.  It  reads  strangely  like  a  modern  breach  of  promise  case,  only  in  1598  it  was  the 
gentleman  who  sued  the  lady,  with  what  success  I  am  unable  to  learn. 
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THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY  —  INVENTORIES, 
BEQUESTS,  AND  PRESENTS  OF  TAPESTRY 

T^HE  list  of  Henry  VIII.'s  tapestries  is  so  large  that  the  exigencies  of  space  forbid 
comment  on  it ;  but  an  abridgment  giving  the  tapestries  wherever  the  subjects  are 
stated,  and  the  palace  to  which  they  belonged,  may  be  interesting.  The,  original 
inventory  (British  Museum,  Bibl.  Harl.,  No.  14 19)  gives  the  dimensions  of  nearly  every  piece, 
and  the  list  in  the  author's  History  of  Tapestry  is  a  little  more  voluminous  than  the  following. 

LIST  OF  TAPESTRIES  FROM  THE  INVENTORY  OF  KING  HENRY  VIII. 

THE  TOWER 
Hangings  of  Arras 

9  peces  of  riche  verdoure  the  grounde  or  fielde  of  golde.  10  peces  of  the  riche  historye  of  King  David. 
7  peces  of  the  Seaven  Deadelye  Synnes.  4  peces  of  the  riche  hystorye  of  the  Passion.  1  odde  pece  of  olde 
arras  of  thistorye  of  the  Passion.  5  peces  of  another  riche  historye  of  the  Passion.  1  pece  of  Macaborne 
which  hadd  a  border  of  the  Duke  of  Buck(ingham's)  armes.  1  pece  of  Godfrey  Bullen  and  the  petygree  of 
the  Duke  of  Buck(ingham).     2  peces  of  Assure  and  Hestyre.     2  peces  of  the  Three  Kinges  of  Colleyn. 

1  pece  of  Themperor  Constantyne.    1   pece  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.     1   pece  of  the  Baptysme  of  oure  Lorde. 

2  peces  of  Saynte  George.  1  pece  of  Duke  Josue  which  was  saved  at  Shene,  where  the  residue  were  brent. 
7  peces  of  the  Bucherons.  4  peces  of  Sampson.  1  pece  wrought  w*  roses  and  sonnes  made  in  King  Edwardes 
tyme.  1  pece  of  the  X  Kinges  oj  ffraunce.  1  pece  of  the  birthe  of  oure  Lorde.  1  pece  of  oure  Ladye  wl 
hir  sonne  in  hir  armes.  2  peces  of  Salamon.  1  pece  of  riche  Arras  of  King  Erkimvalde.  1  pece  of  VIII 
Kinges.  1  pece  of  the  ivoman  of  Canonye  comynge  to  our  lorde  with  divers  other  men  and  women.  1  pece 
of  our  Ladye  having  Christe  from  the  crosse  in  hir  armes.  1  pece  of  our  Ladye,  hir  sonne,  and  another 
woman  having  a  peare  in  hir  hand,  which  was  late  the  Lorde  Cromwelles.  1  pece  of  the  rote  of  Jessaye, 
which  was  the  saide  Lorde  Cromwelles. 

Hangings  of  Tapestry e 

I  pece  of  the  Tryumphe  of  Divinytie.  1  pece  of  fame  and  honor.  2  peces  of  Muliager.  6  peces  of  the 
Passion.  7  peces  of  the  Storie  of  ladies.  1  pece  having  therein  the  armes  of  London  and  the  Grocers  armes, 
Imagery.  7  peces  of  thistorye  of  Hercules.  1  pece  Imagerie  of  the  letter  B.  4  peces  two  of  theym  w* 
fountaynes.  1  pece  Imagerye  of  the  letter  B.  1  pece  Imagerye  of  the  letter  N.  1  pece  of  the  letter  N  w4 
ffounteynes.  2  peces  of  Verdours  w'  Children.  13  windowe  peces  of  Verdoures  of  hawking  and  hunting 
with  borders  of  roses,  castelles,  and  pomeygranettes.  1  little  windowe  pece  of  verdoure  of  Newehall  stuffe. 
I  carpett  .  .  .  w*  a  ladie  in  the  myddest  and  an  Unycorne  by  hir.  14  counterpoints  of  various  subjects, 
such  as  the  root  of  fesse,  St  George,  fountains,  verdures,  green  verdure  with  small  flowers  having  the  King's 
arms  in  the  middle  and  his  badges  at  the  four  corners,  etc.    1  pece  of  hawking  and  hunting. 

Hangings  of  Arras 

12  peces  of  thistorye  of  the  XII  Monethes.  2  olde  peces  of  thistorye  of  David  and  Absalom.  1  olde 
pece  for  an  aulter  of  the  Crucifix.  1  pece  having  the  Image  of  our  lady,  aungells  playing  uppon  Instruments. 
1  pece  of  the  Passion.    9  peces  of  the  Storye  of  thactes  of  thappostles.    7  peces  wrought  w*  antiques. 
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GRENEWICHE 
Hangings  of  Arras 

5  peces  of  tholder  Storye  of  King  David.  2  peces  of  the  storye  of  youth  for  the  hall.  i  pece  wl 
a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  flagon.  6  peces  of  St  John.  6  peces  of  Muliager.  2  peces  of  a  Kinge  keeping 
sheape.    2  peces  of  the  Seaven  Ages.     I  pece  of  Hatching  and  hunting. 

Hangynges  of  Tapestrye 

14  peces  marked  with  the  letters  w.  p.  and  b.  6  peces  of  the  complexions.  6  peces  of  Haniball.  5  peces  of  the 
three  estates.  6  peces  of  greate  hawking.  2  peces  of  Lotte.  4  peces  of  Remus  and  Romulus.  9  peces 
sorting,  late  bought  of  tholde  Duchess  of  Norff(olk).  35  peces  icell  of  the  peces  provided  for  the  longe 
gallery  towardes  the  ffryers  at  Richemounte  of  hawking.  3  peces  of  Amor  dei.  1  pece  of  Hestre.  5  peces 
of  forlornnc  Sonne  all  de  filio  prodigo.  2  peces  Salomon,  wt  two  roundelles  having  scriptures  within  the 
same  roundelles.  4  peces  of  Ymagerye  of  thistorye  of  filius  prodigus.  9  peces  of  thistorye  of  Saynte 
Paule.  15  peces  of  thistorye  of  David.  1  pece  of  thistorye  of  Sampson.  1  olde  pece  of  Josue.  8  peces 
of  thistorye  of  the  Passion.  9  peces  of  Verdours  of  sondrye  Sortes.  7  peces  of  Verdours  of  the  brode 
blome,  having  popinjays  at  the  neyther  corners,  a  rose  of  redde  and  blevve  at  thupper  corners. 

WESTMINSTER 

1  pece  of  Josephe  and  oure  Ladye  w*  Her  Sonne  in  Hir  armes.  2  peces  of  the  Salutation  oj  our  Ladye. 
1  pece  of  thassumption  of  our  Ladye.  1  pece  of  the  oblation  of  the  three  Kinges  of  Coloyn.  1  pece  of  Christe 
takinge  from  the  crosse.  1  pece  of  Arras  of  our  Ladye  with  hir  Sonne  in  hir  armes  receiaving  a  Cluster  of 
grapes  in  a  Cuppe.  Another  pece  of  oure  Ladie  with  hir  sonne  in  hir  armes.  2  peces  of  Arras  of  St 
Jherome.  5  peces  of  fine  Arras  of  Diverse  Stories.  5  other  peces  of  fine  Arras  with  Antique  Borders. 
4  peces  of  the  Passion  of  Christe.  1  pece  of  thistorie  of  Traian.  1  pece  of  an  aungell  saving  too  children 
from  drowning.  2  peces  of  Pleasaunce.  1  pece  of  a  wilde  boore.  1  pece  of  Christe  scourged.  1  pece  of  oure 
Ladie.  1  pece  of  St  George.  5  peces  of  Arras  of  David.  1  pece  of  olde  Arras  of  the  XLL  apostolles. 
1  pece  of  the  birthe  of  Oure  Lorde  and  the  death  of  Oure  Ladye.  4  peces  of  fine  tapstrye  of  the  Triumphes. 
7  peces  of  old  Tapestrye  of  Triumphes.  6  peces  of  Tapstrye  of  Llester.  8  peces  of  Tapstrye  of  Amor  and 
Prudence.  5  peces  of  Tapstrye  of  the  IX  worthies  wl  the  Cardinall's  armes.  4  peces  of  Tapstrye  of  the 
Passion.  5  other  peces  of  Tapstrye  of  the  Passion.  8  peces  of  olde  Tapestrie  of  Ector.  4  peces  of  olde 
Tapestrie  of  Grisott.  10  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Jacob.  9  other  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Jacob.  1  pece  of 
Tapestrie  of  honor.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Governour.  2  peces  of  olde  Tapestrie  of  Moyses.  Another 
pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Moyses.  4  peces  of  Tapestrye  of  Absilon.  20  peces  of  the  Tapestrie  Josue,  w*  the 
Cardinal's  armes.  4  peces  of  Tapestrye  of  Hercules.  12  peces  of  Tapestrie  peces  of  Marye  and  Christe. 
3  peces  of  Hector.  13  windowe  peces  of  Divers  Stories  w*  the  Cardinal's  armes.  1  pece  of  Susanna. 
1  pece  of  St  John.  3  peces  of  Verdour.  7  peces  of  fine  newe  Tapestrie  of  the  Historye  of  Vulcanus, 
Mars  and  Venus.  6  peces  of  fine  newe  Tapestrie  of  the  Historie  of  Helena  and  Paris.  6  peces  of  the 
Historye  of  Meliager.  9  other  peces  of  the  Historye  of  Meliager.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Sabinians. 
7  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  VII  Virtues.  7  peces  of  thistorye  of  RutJie.  8  peces  of  the  Historie  of  the 
Kinge  of  Surrey.  6  peces  of  thistorie  of  filius  prodigus.  6  peces  of  Synne  and  Vertue.  6  peces  of  thistory 
of  Hercules.  19  windowe  peces  of  hangings  of  fine  Tapestrie  Imagerie.  6  peces  of  Verdoures  of  the 
brode  blome  withe  birds  having  apples  beneath  and  above  at  the  corners  of  the  border.  7  peces  of  Verdoure 
wl  waterflowers  and  birdes  havinge  pomeygranates  at  either  corner  and  apples  w*  roses  at  the  nether  corners. 

HAMPTON  COURT 
Arras 

1  small  pece  of  Christe  taken  Jrom  the  crosse.  1  little  pece  of  Josephe  and  oure  Ladye  of  Tapestrie. 
7  peces  of  the  passion.  2  peces  of  thassumption  of  oure  Ladye.  1  pece  of  St  George.  2  peces  of  thistorye 
of  Eneas.  3  peces  of  the  three  fatall  Ladies  of  Destenye.  9  peces  of  newe  Arras  of  thistorie  of  Sainte  Paule. 
10  peces  of  newe  Arras  of  thistorie  of  fosue.  10  peces  of  newe  Arras  of  thistorie  of  Abraham.  10  peces  of 
newe  Arras  of  thistorie  of  Julius  Cesar.  6  peces  of  the  VII  Beattitudes.  10  peces  the  grounde  wfc  flower 
de  Luce  and  pesecodds  of  golde.  2  peces  of  Pleasure.  1  pece  of  Duke  Brye.  3  peces  of  old  Arras  of 
hawking  thone  of  theym  being  made  of  sondrie  peces.  2  peces  of  old  Arras  of  beasts  having  the  Arms  of 
England.  2  peces  of  old  Arras  in  thone  of  theym  is  Sonne,  in  thother  the  sonnebeames.  2  peces  of  old  Arras 
w*  borders  of  Rooses  and  Children  clyming  uppon  theym.  3  peces  of  old  Arras  of  boys  and  Tries.  2  peces 
of  old  Arras  of  the  Sedamourd  of  Hunting  of  wild  beaste.  3  peces  old  Kings  and  aungells.  1 1  peces  of 
Tapestrie  of  thold  lawe  and  the  Newe.    5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Triumphes.     1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Samuell. 
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5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  Susanna,  having  borders  of  the  late  Cardinall's  arms.  6  peces  of 
Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  Jacob,  having  borders  w'  the  late  Cardinall's  arms.  I  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Oliphernes, 
having  a  bordre  of  the  saide  Cardinall's  arms.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  Sampson,  having  bordres 
w*  the  late  Cardinall's  arms.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Olyf ernes  and  having  bordres  of  the  late  Cardinall's 
arms.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Passion.  4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Passion.  1  odde  pece  of  Tapestrie 
having  on  it  a  man  pictured  in  harneys  on  horsebake.     1 1  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  King  David. 

8  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  David  of  L.  and  E.  2  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  David  with  the  bordres  of  the  Cardinall's 
armes.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  David  and  Saull,  having  a  bordre  of  the  late  Cardinall's  armes.  6  peces 
of  Tapestrie  of  the  IX  Worthies,  having  bordres  w*  the  late  Cardinall's  armes.  4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of 
Queue  Hester,  having  bordres  w*  the  saide  Cardinall's  armes.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Filius 
Prodigus,  having  bordres  of  the  Cardinall's  armes.  4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Filius  Prodigus  having  the 
Kinge's  armes  in  theym.  5  peces  of  course  Tapistrye  of  Filius  Prodigus.  1  pece  of  Tapestrye  of  Filius 
Prodigus  having  a  bordre  wl  the  saide  Cardinall's  armes.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Seven  Sciences.  5  peces 
of  Tapestrie  of  the  Moryanes.  1  pece  of  course  Tapestrie  of  banketing.  2  peces  of  course  Tapestrie  of 
Gideon.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Plesaunce.  8  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Hercules.  2  peces  of  fyne  Tapestrie  of 
Cupido  of  B.  5  peces  of  like  Tapestrie  fine  of  Cupido.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Daniell  w*  the  Cardinall's 
armes.  7  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Assures  and  Hester.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Epolitus.  8  peces  of  Tapestrie 
of  Solamon.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Poetree.  10  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Divers  Histories.  8  peces  of 
Tapestrie  of  Divers  Histories,  having  the  lorde  Sandes  armes  in  them.  5  peces  of  course  Tapestrie  of  Diverse 
Histories.    2  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Parke  work.    27  peces  of   course  Tapistrie  of  Hazuking  and  Hunting. 

5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Ladies.    6  peces  of  Tapestrie  Sorting,  having  borders  w*  the  late  Cardinall's  arms. 

9  peces  of  Verdours  w*  the  Worthie  Ladies.  10  peces  of  course  Verdoures  wl  pules  and  beastes.  2  peces  of 
course  Verdoures.  8  peces  of  course  Verdours.  27  pieces  of  course  Verdoures,  the  upper  part  with  Imagery. 
I  piece  of  Arras  of  the  komying  into  Englande  of  King  Henrye  the  VII,  taking  wl  thone  hande  the  crowne 
from  King  Richard  the  thirde,  usurper  of  the  same  and  w'  thother  holding  a  roose  crowned,  given  by  the  Me 
of  thorse.  1  lyttel  pece  of  Arras  of  Christ  in  Our  Ladies  armes.  1  pece  of  Arras  of  the  marriage  of  a 
King  and  Quene,  by  the  Me  of  the  horse  Sir  Anthonie  Browne.  1  pece  of  Arras  of  Christe  and  one  giving 
him  grapes  and  our  Ladie  standing  by.  9  peces  of  Hunting  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  Venus  and  Cupido. 
8  peces  of  hanginge  of  Arras  of  thistorye  of  Tobias,  bought  of  Erasmus  Skotte,  merchant.  4  peces  of  Arras 
of  thistorie  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  bought  of  Petrus  Van  d'Val,  merchant.  5  windowe  peces  of  Jacob. 
1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  David.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Samuell.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Seven  deadlie 
Synnes.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Salamon.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Joseph.  2  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Sampson. 
1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  the  nyne  Worthies.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  w*  tharmes  of  St  Cuthbert  and  Bishop 
Rothall.  1  windowe  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Anna.  10  windowe  peces  of  Tapestrie  w*  grene  flowers  in  theym 
of  R.  1 1  peces  w'  the  Cardinall's  armes  L.  4  peces  of  Verdours  w*  small  flowers.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of 
Susanna.     1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Olyphernnes. 

OTELANDS 
Hangings 

5  peces  of  Tapestry  with  fountaynes.  4  peces  of  lyke  Tapestry  with  fountainnes.  2  peces  of  lyke 
Tapestry  with  fountainnes.  2  peces  of  Verdours  with  birdes  and  leaves.  4  peces  of  Verdours  with  Water- 
leaves  and  birdes.  6  peces  of  Tapestry  with  Branches  and  boys  playinge.  5  peces  of  like  Tapestry  with 
Branches  and  boys  playinge  marked  with  the  letter  P.  7  peces  of  Tapestry  Imagery  of  the  historye  of 
Cupido  marked  with  the  letter  B.  7  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Filius  Prodigus  marked  with  the  letter  O. 
4  peces  of  like  Tapestry  of  the  sad  History  of  Filius  Prodigus  marked  with  the  letter  d.  5  peces  of  like 
Tapestry  of  the  sad  History  of  Filius  Prodigus  marked  with  the  letter  E.  5  peces  of  like  Tapestry  of  the 
sad  History  of  Filius  Prodigus  marked  with  the  letter  G.  3  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Erode  blome  with  beastes 
and  birdes  marked  with  the  letter  H.  6  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Hawking  and  Huntinge  marked  with  the  letter 
L.  2  small  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the  saide  Haivking  and  Huntinge  marked  with  the  saide  letter  L.  5  small 
peces  of  Hawking  and  Huntinge  marked  with  the  letter  L.  5  peces  of  Verdours  wl  brode  blome  marked 
with  the  letter  M.  6  peces  of  brode  blome  w'  paycockes  marked  with  the  letter  N.  4  peces  of  Verdours  in 
brode  blome  marked  with  the  letter  0.  6  peces  of  Verdours  w'  brode  blome  marked  with  the  letter  P. 
4  peces  of  Verdours  with  brode  blome  marked  with  the  letter  0.  5  peces  of  Verdours  for  chymneys. 
26  peces  of  course  Verdoures  with  flowers  for  wyndowes.  8  peces  of  Tapestrie  and  Verdoures.  6  peces  of 
Verdours  with  great  flowers.  1  pece  of  Verdours  of  letter  S  w*  a  fountayne  in  the  mydst.  4  peces  of 
Verdours  of  letter  O  with  fountaynes.  2  peces  of  letter  L  with  fountaynes.  5  peces  of  Tapestry  of 
Hawking  and  Hunting.  4  peces  of  Tapestry  of  letter  H.  3  peces  of  the  storye  of  Solaman.  12  peces  of 
Hercules.     6  peces  of  Joseph  and  Jacob.      13  peces  of  Joseph  and  Jacob.      3  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Bankett. 

6  peces  of  Octavian  of  Tapestry.  1  windowe  pece  of  Tapestry  with  oure  Ladye  and  hir  sonne  in  the 
myddest.     1  other  pece   of  Tapestry  with  St  Eustace.      5  peces  of  Tapestry  with  fountaynes.    6  peces  of 
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Verdours  with  beastes,  birdes  and  fountaynes.  1 5  peces  of  Verdours.  4  peces  of  Verdours.  1  pece  of 
Verdour.  2  peces  of  Verdours.  13  pieces  of  Verdours  with  birds,  bestes  and  fountaynes.  18  peces  of  the 
same  Verdours.  5  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the  storye  of  King  David.  9  peces  of  Tapestry  of  thistorye  of 
Troye.  1  pece  of  Tapestry  of  the  historye  of  Alexander.  1  pece  of  Tapestry  of  the  historye  of  Hercules 
and  5  pieces  of  Imagery.  11  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Hawkinge  and  Huntinge.  9  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the 
storye  of  Saull  paned.  6  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Cnpido.  7  peces  of  Hawking  and  Hunting  paned.  14  peces 
of  Verdours  of  broodeblomes  with  birdes  having  aples  beneath  and  above  at  the  corners  of  the  borders  paned. 
14  peces  of  Verdours  with  brodeblomes  with  birdes.  14  peces  of  Verdours  of  the  brode  blome  whereof  some 
with  pomegarnettes  some  with  Roses  and  some  with  pottes  at  the  corners.  5  pieces  of  Verdours  with  small 
flowers  having  at  the  corners  beneath  flagges.  21  peces  of  Verdours  of  sundry  sortes  and  diverse  depthes 
and  lengthes. 

NONESUCHE 
Hangings 

1  pece  of  Arras  of  the  Passion.  10  peces  of  Tapestry  Verdours  of  the  brodeblome  having  pomegarnetes 
w*  red  and  blewe  flowers  at  the  nether  corners  and  clusters  of  fruits  at  the  upper  corners.  3  peces  of  Tapestry 
verdoures  of  the  broodeblome  and  sundry  sortes.  15  peces  of  olde  Tapestry  of  divers  Histories.  6  peces  of 
verdours  chequered  with  red  and  tawny,  and  with  the  late  Duke  of  Norf(olk),  his  amies  in  the  myddest  of 
everye  of  them. 

WINDSORE 
Hangings  :  Arras 

7  peces  of  the  Siege  of  ferusalem.  1  pece  of  the  Trinitie  and  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Ladie.  1  olde 
pece  of  Attorney.  1  olde  pece  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord.  5  olde  peces  of  rich  Arras  of  Attorney. 
5  olde  peces  of  the  history  of  Assuer  and  Hester.  1  goode  pece  of  olde  Arras  of  Charlemaync.  2  peces  of 
olde  Arras  of  Mounlalbon.  1 1  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Siege  of  Troie.  1  small  Tapestrie  of  Youthe,  cities 
and  Towns.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Hawking  and  Hunting.  2  peces  of  olde  Tapestrie  of  David.  4  peces 
of  olde  Tapestrie  of  David  w'  Scriptures.  5  peces  of  hanginge  made  of  woole  wrought  with  Lyllie  Pottes 
painted  redd  and  blewe.  5  peces  of  Tapestry  of  thistorye  of  Triumphes.  4  peces  of  Tapestry  of  vyneyards. 
5  peces  of  Tapestry  whereof  fouer  of  theyme  Astiage  the  5th  pece  is  of  Goddes  and  Goddesses.  9  peces  of  olde 
Tapestrie  of  Imagery.  4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Passion.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Passion.  5  peces 
of  Tapestrie  of  Imagery.  9  peces  of  Verdours  with  fountaynes.  An  olde  cloth  of  State  of  riche  Arras  of 
King  Clovis  of  Fraunce  with  flower  de  luces.  1  olde  counterpoynt  of  riche  Arras  of  Peax  and  Concord. 
4  counterpoynts  of  Verdours. 

WOODDESTOCKE 
Hangings  of  Arras 

2  peces  of  olde  Arras  of  King  Charles.  1  pece  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Assumption  of  Oure  Ladie. 
2  peces  of  olde  Arras  of  fustinge  of  Knightes. 

Tapestry 

5  peces  of  thistorye  of  Moyses.  2  peces  of  Sheopherds.  1 1  peces  of  grene  verdoures  \vt  parkes  and  trees 
in  them.  5  peces  of  Divers  Histories.  6  peces  of  Bucherons.  1  pece  of  Hazvking  and  Hunting.  5  peces  of 
Verdours  w1  beastes  and  foivles.  2  chimney  peces  of  Verdours.  4  verye  olde  peces  of  Verdoures  w4.  Imagery. 
7  peces  of  olde  Verdours  paned  white  and  redd.  3  peces  of  olde  Verdours.  3  peces  of  Verdours  paned 
Murrey  and  blew  having  the  Kings  Amies  in  them.  1  verdoure  pece  of  small  verdoures.  6  peces  of  olde 
verdours  wt  Children.    10  peces  of  Verdoures  wf  trees. 

THE  MORE 
Hangings 

1  pece  of  Arras  of  Charlesmayne.  2  peces  of  Arras  of  Duke  Brye.  1  pece  of  Arras  having  fowles 
therein  bering  banners  of  tharmes  of  England  about  theyr  neckes.  4  peces  of  the  history  of  Arthur.  4  peces 
of  thistorye  of  Moyses  every  of  them  having  a  bordre  of  thlate  Cardinall's  armes.  4  peces  of  thistorye 
of  Astiages  and  Cirus  every  of  them  having  a  bordre  of  thlate  Cardinall's  armes.  7  peces  of  thistorye  of 
Salamon  having  borders  of  thlate  Cardinall's  armes.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  Hercules.  3  peces 
of  Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  Filius  Prodigus  having  a  bordre  of  the  late  Cardinall's  armes.  7  peces  of 
Tapestrie  of  thistorie  of  facob  border  as  before.    3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Emelike,  Malaon  and  Ruthe  having 
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the  said  borders.  2  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Sammuell  having  a  border  of  the  late  Cardinall's 
armes.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Tobias  having  borders  of  the  late  Cardinall's  armes.  3  peces 
of  Tapestrie  of  David  having  borders  of  the  late  Cardinall's  armes.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of 
St  John  having  the  said  borders.  7  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Sampson  having  a  border  of  the  late 
Cardinall's  armes.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Joseph  having  a  border  of  the  late  Cardinall's  armes. 
7  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  tholde  Lawe  and  Newe  without  tharmes.  7  peces  of  course  Tapestrie  sorting  named 
pleasauntes.  9  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  the  MonetJies.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Wood-hewers. 
4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Woodwijes  or  Wildemen.  I  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Hawking  and  Hunting. 
1  pece  of  Tapestrie  verye  olde  wf  trees  in  yt.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Susanna.  10  peces  of 
grene  verdoures  w*  parkes  and  trees  in  them.  10  peces  of  hangings  of  olde  stuffe  called  Ontnaill  w*  beastes 
and  Jlowers  and  a  skutcheon  in  a  garland  in  the  myddes.  1  windowe  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Judith  and 
Olyjernes.  1  pece  having  tharmes  of  St  Cuthbert  in  yt.  1  post  pece  of  Susanna  having  a  border  of  the 
late  Cardinall's  armes. 

RICHEMONDE 
Hangings 

7  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Jupiter.  2  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Saul.  4  peces  of 
Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  Brute.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Passion.  1  pece  of  Kinge  Salamon  giving  judge- 
mente  to  two  women  of  their  children.  1  pece  of  a  king  banketing  and  one  woman  with  apples  in  her  lappe. 
1  other  pece  having  a  king  and  a  woman  offering  cherys  to  him  in  a  dysshe.  1  pece  of  thofferings  of  the 
three  Kinges  of  Colaign.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  the  birthe  of  Christe.  1  pece  having  a  man  standing  and 
before  him  one  kneling  with  a  letter  in  his  hande.  1  other  pece  having  a  king  and  a  woman  and  ii  men 
in  it.  31  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Hawking  and  Hunting.  14  peces  of  Tapestry  of  divers  Histories.  14  windowe 
peces  of  Tapestrie,  x  of  them  with  bells  in  thupper  border  thother  iv  of  Hazvking  and  Hunting.  4  peces 
of  Verdours  with  fountaines  and  beastes.  5  peces  of  small  Verdours  with  scutcheons  in  theym.  2  peces 
of  Verdours  paned  with  yellow  and  redde.  2  peces  of  Verdours  chequered  with  blacke  and  yellowe.  30 
peces  of  Verdours  with  braunches  and  rooses  in  theym.  12  windowe  peces  of  like  stuffe  with  braunc/tes 
and  rooses  in  theym.  4  windowe  peces  of  Verdours  2  of  them  parkeivorke.  21  border  peces  of  Verdours  of 
sondrie  sorts  3  of  them  having  dolphins  and  Bishopp  Courtney  his  armes.  2  peces  of  Arras  of  Cressent.  2  peces 
of  Arras  of  Bevis.  1  pece  of  Arras  of  the  Roote  of  Jesse.  1  pece  of  Arras  of  Nabugodonoser.  1  pece  of 
Arras  of  Jerusalem.  1  pece  of  Arras  of  thistorye  of  Traiane.  1  pece  of  Tapestry  of  the  transfiguracon. 
1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  tholde  Lawe.  1  pece  of  Tapestry  of  the  Bishoppe  of  Rome  and  Themperor.  1  pece  of 
Vertue  and  Vice  fighting. 

NEWHALL,  ESSEX 
Counterpoint  of  Tapestry  w*  the  VII  Synes  in  the  border. 

NOTYNGHAM 
Hangings 

5  Tappete  of  Tapestry  of  colly tie  of  grapes  and  pressing  of  wine.  3  peces  of  Charlesmayne  of  Amis  and 
Amilis,  verye  olde  and  in  manie  places  broken.  1  pece  beginninge  "Cum  Rex  Naulis"  and  "  Diomedis  ver." 
1  pece  beginninge  "  A  niseles  beastes"  and  "  Simalaberuut."  1  pece  beginninge  "  Musaitags  Salamonis."  1  pece 
beginninge  "  Lectulne  Salamonis."  1  pece  beginninge  "  Mercurius  paradi."  1  pece  beginninge  "  Jeroboasos 
suadebat."  1  pece  beginninge  "fosias  pla."  1  pece  beginninge  "  Suorunt  Salamoni."  1  pece  beginning 
"  Achias."  1  pece  beginning  "  Peregrinatus  of  Abrahm"  1  pece  with  5  verses  in  Frenche.  1  pece  beginninge 
"  Senera."  1  pece  "  Opprunittus  R.  enlia."  1  pece  beginninge  " Romani  Interpollanerunt."  1  pece  with 
men  fightinge  with  wild  beastes.  2  peces  of  fapeth  and  Kanne.  5  peces  of  Hawkinge  and  Huntinge  1  pece 
of  Settinge  of  Grapes.  1  pece  having  a  King  crozvned  with  a  septer  in  his  hand  sittinge  under  a  cloth  of 
state.  4  peces  of  Hawkinge  and  Huntinge.  4  peces  of  paned  verdures  blewe  and  murrey  with  the  Kinge's 
armes.    2  olde  peces  of  verdours  having  white  fioiuers.    4  olde  peces  of  white  verdours. 

SAINT  JOHNS 
Hangings 

8  small  peces  of  olde  verdoures.  2  grete  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistory  of  Huntinge  and 
Hawkinge.  2  large  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  an  olde  History.  1  pece  of  olde  yellowe  verdours  with  bestes 
and  birdes. 
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TAPESTRY  WEAVING  IN  ENGLAND 


BEDYNGTON 
Hangings  of  Tapestry  olde  and  sore  worne 

I  pece  of  Tapestry  of  a  queue  sitting  tinder  a  clothe  of  Estate  having  a  grene  gowne  of  redde  braunches 
and  2  boies  at  her  fete.  i  pece  of  Tapestry  with  a  white  Lyon  in  hit  and  a  King  sitting  in  his  Mte  and 
2  Quenes  kneelinge  before  him  in  grene  gownes  thone  full  of  red  hartes.  i  pece  having  a  Queue  sitting 
under  a  Canappe  and  a  boie  at  hir  fete  with  Cencers  in  his  hand,  i  pece  having  a  King  sitting  under  a 
canopie  and  a  boie  at  his  feete  with  a  cencer  in  his  hand.  I  pece  of  a  King  sitting  under  a  cloth  of  Estate 
a  septer  in  his  hande  and  a  boie  at  his  feet  with  a  litell  white  dogge  behind  his  legge.  I  pece  having  a 
Kinge  ivith  a  graybearde  and  a  woman  kneeling  before  hyme  in  a  blue  gowne  and  a  woman  behinde  hyme 
in  a  grene  gowne.  I  pece  having  a  Queue  in  a  grene  gown  with  redde  hartes  uppon  it  with  a  table 
having  a  face  in  it,  twoo  fooles,  lyinge  in  a  nette.  I  fyne  pece  having  a  man  in  his  ma'"',  having  twoo 
women  kneling  at  his  feete  thone  clothed  in  a  blewe  mantell  and  thother  in  a  grene  gowne.  i  pece  having 
a  man  delivring  a  letter  to  a  woman  by  a  fountayne  side.  i  pece  having  a  fountayne  w'  Cupid  in  the 
toppe  w*  divers  musysions  playing  and  singing  having  a  scucheon  under  the  fountayne  w*  a  harpe  in  hit. 
I  pece  having  a  king  and  a  Queen  sitting  with  septers  in  their  hands  the  King  having  a  grene  mantell  the 
Ouene  a  blew,  i  pece  having  a  King  sitting  in  his  Ma'"'  with  two  men  over  his  head  one  killing  thother. 
I  pece  having  a  King  and  Queue  sitting  in  Majestie  with  a  man  and  two  women  behind  them  over  their 
heads.  I  pece  having  a  man  in  harvest  pulling  a  woman  to  hym  in  a  blewe  cotte  and  divers  other  harvest 
men  taking  women  by  violence.  i  pece  having  a  man  standing  under  a  Clothe  of  Estate  and  afore  hym 
an  old  man  in  a  blewe  garment  delivring  hym  a  letter  w*  2  Seales.  i  pece  of  Hunting  having  a  fountayne 
in  hit.  I  pece  of  banqueting  of  a  King  and  a  queue,  i  pece  having  a  man  armed  uppon  horseback  w*  a 
border  of  bells  in  the  Top.  i  like  pece  having  a  man  armed  on  horseback  w'  a  cross  on  his  brest  a 
whyppe  and  a  scourge  w*  a  border  of  bells  at  the  top.  I  pece  of  two  harvest  men  uppon  horseback  runyng 
w*  staves  without  hedde.  I  pece  of  Hawking  and  Hunting  w*  a  fountayne  in  hit.  I  course  pece  having  a 
man  sitting  in  Majestie  w*  2  men  having  two  billes  on  either  side  of  hym.  Another  course  pece  having 
a  Kinge  sitting  in  Majestie  w*  a  littel  beast  having  a  man's  face  at  hys  feet.  i  course  olde  pece  having 
twoo  Kinges  sitting  in  Majestie  w*  redde  gownes  w*  artificers  in  hit.  i  pece  of  olde  course  Tapestry  of  a 
Kinge  sitting  zv'  a  crowne  on  his  heade  receiving  another  crowen.  i  olde  course  pece  having  a  Kinge  sitting 
in  Ma'"  being  before  him  a  man  wl  a  crowne  on  his  arme.  i  other  course  pece  broken  having  a  King  sitting 
in  his  Ma'"'  in  a  redde  gowne  furred  with  powdered  armyns  and  a  woman  kneling  before  him  in  a  grene 
gowen.  i  course  broken  pece  having  2  Kings  sitting  in  their  Ma'"  thone  in  a  gray  gowen  thother  in  a  redde 
powdered  w4  armyns.  i  verey  olde  torne  pece  having  a  Kitige  in  a  grene  gowen  and  a  woman  in  a  grene 
gowen.  i  olde  broken  pece  having  2  .  .  .  sitting  with  a  Crowne  between  their  hands.  6  peces  of  verdours 
w*  beastes  and  fountaynes.  5  course  olde  peces  of  small  verdours  w1  beasts  and  foules  and  scucheons  in  the 
myddest.    oon  peace  of  Arras  wf  Sir  Nichas  Carowis  half  picture. 

THE  PRINCIS  GUARDEROBE 
Hangings 

3  peces  of  Arras  of  the  three  Estates.  4  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Egene.  4  peces  of  Hawking  atid 
Huntinge.  4  peces  of  small  Hawking.  8  peces  of  Imagery  marked  w*  the  letter  R.  1  pece  of  old  Tapestrie 
of  the  Dome.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Citie  of  Ladies.  4  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Troie.  1  pece  of 
Tapestry  of  Zacharie.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistory  of  Nabugodonosor.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  thistory 
of  Asure.  2  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  St  George.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  Salamon.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of 
Shepardes.  4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Hawking  and  Hunting.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Salutation  of  oure 
Ladie.  8  peces  of  Tapestrie  old  of  Thebes.  4  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  thistorye  of  facob.  4  peces  of  Tapestry 
of  the  Moryans.  3  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Passion.  1  pece  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Citie  of  Peace.  3  peces 
of  Balam  and  Balack.  1 1  peces  of  course  Tapestry  being  broken  of  filio  prodigo.  4  peces  of  Verdours 
parkeworke.  2  peces  of  Verdours  w1  small  flowers.  3  small  peces  of  Verdours  marked  wt  the  letter  b. 
4  peces  of  Verdours  with  braunches,  beastes  and  fowles.  2  peces  of  Verdours  with  fountaynes,  beastes 
and  fowles.     6  windowe  peces  of  Verdours  Parkeworke  with  beastes  and  fowles. 

THE  REMOVING  GUARDEROBE 
Hangings 

6  peces  of  Hercules.  6  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  the  Ladie  Fame.  5  peces  of  Tapestrie  of  Charlesmayne. 
6  peces  of  Tapestrie  called  yellowe  tapestries. 

Verdours 

10  peces  of  verdours  with  Children.  14  peces  of  Verdours  w*  grete  fozvers.  8  peces  of  verdours  wf 
Roses.    19  peces  of  Verdours  called  Cheked  verdoures. 
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THE  LADY  MARE'S  GUARDEROBE 
Hangings  of  Tapestrie 

5  peces  of  fyne  Tapestrie,  viz.  :  1  pece  with  a  woman  riding  in  a  redd  car  drawen  by  twoo  white  horses. 
1  pece  w*  a  King  riding  in  a  chariott  in  a  blewe  gown  with  starres.  1  pece  w*  a  Knight  putting  of  a 
garland  upon  a  woman  with  a  blewe  hatt  on  his  hedde.  1  pece  w1  a  King  with  a  green  reed  in  his  hand 
and  a  woman  kneeling  before  him.  1  pece  wf  a  boye  sitting  in  a  close  cheyre  with  a  speare  in  his  hand. 
7  peces  of  new  Tapestrie,  viz.  :  1  pece  w1  a  fier  in  the  middst.  1  pece  having  a  citie  in  thone  ende.  1  pece 
having  a  woman  hanging  in  a  cloud  in  a  yellow  gowne  a  fier  and  a  citie.  1  pece  having  a  woman  in 
a  cloud  w*  the  world  in  thone  hand  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  tother.  1  pece  having  a  cJieire  wl 
tivo  wheales  drawn  by  twoo  beasts  in  the  last  corner.  1  pece  Destrucion  of  the  Children  under  Herod. 
1  pece  having  one  riding  upon  a  white  horse  hanging  in  a  cloude  of  fier.     5  peces  of  newe  Tapestrie,  viz.  : 

1  pece  of  Hunting  with  4  pottes  at  the  foure  corners.  1  pece  of  Haivking  and  Hunting.  1  pece  wl  some 
naked  boys  at  the  4  corners  and  1  pece  of  a  zvoman  in  childbedde  w*  foure  children  and  divers  in  her 
chamber.  6  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the  letter  B  having  4  divers  Kings  and  Queens  sitting  under  clothes  of 
Estate.     16  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Hawking  and  Hunting  w*  borders  of   the  Kinges  armes  and  letter  E. 

2  peces  of  Tapestry  of  Cupido.  2  peces  of  tapestry  w*  a  man  in  the  middst  and  a  tree  rising  at  his  back, 
and  (2nd)  a  man  and  a  woman  standing  in  the  myddest  by  twoo  trees.  15  peces  of  verdours  wl  brode 
blome  and  waterfowers.  13  carpetts  or  windowe  peces  of  Verdours.  1  carpett  or  windowe  pece  of  verdour 
w*  braunches  of  rooses  and  beastes. 

THE  LADY  ELIZABETH  GUARDEROBE 
Hangings  of  Tapestrie 

5  peces  of  Imagery  of  Hunting  and  Hawking.  1  windowe  pece  of  fyne  Tapestrie  Imagerie.  4  peces 
of  Tapestry  of  Hercules  having  the  King's  armes  in  the  border.  4  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the  Vyneyards. 
6  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the  Triumphs.  6  peces  of  Tapestry  of  the  Citie  of  Ladies.  6  peces  of  verdoures 
in  Parke  of  wilde  bestes.  9  peces  of  verdoures  of  the  brode  blome  w'  birdes  having  at  the  nether  corners 
redd  roundells.  2  peces  of  verdours  of  brode  blome  w'  pomeygarnette  at  the  corners.  21  peces  of 
verdours  of  the  brode  blome  \vt  apples  and  a  flower  in  the  myddes  at  thupper  corners  and  a  pomeygarnete 
w'  redde  flowers  and  blewe  at  the  nether  corners.    24  peces  of  verdours  of  the  brode  blome  of  like  making. 

3  peces  of  verdours  of  sondrie  sortes.     12  windowe  peces  of  verdours  of  the  brode  blome. 

In  the  year  1588  an  inventory  was  made  of  the  contents  of  Howard  House,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  Great  Chamber  was  huno  with  a  set  of  the  "Wilderness"  in 
seven  panels :  —  the  Leopard  and  wild  Boar,  Birds  and  Hunters,  a  Dragon  seizing  an 
elephant,  an  Ostrich,  Lions,  a  hind,  and  Bearhunting  in  which  was  a  brood  of  ducks  and  an 
owl.  There  were  also  tapestries  of  Jonah  cast  into  the  sea,  several  pieces  representing  the  stories 
of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Samuel,  Abraham,  Hercules,  the  Emperor  Antonius,  five  verdures 
with  beasts  and  foivles,  one  of  a  woman  on  horseback,  two  hangings  of  old  imagery  with  narrow 
borders  of  "  roses,  pawnsies,  and  marigoulds,"  roses  of  "fo liar ie"  and  beasts  with  a  fountain  in  the 
midst,  roses  and  a  fountain.  The  most  interesting  items  in  the  inventory  are  "  3  pieces  of 
Ahasueras  and  Hester,"  with  English  metre  above,  and  the  Lord  Mountagus  arms,  measuring 
18  feet  long  by  nearly  13  high,  probably  made  at  Barcheston. 

An  inventory  was  made  of  the  furniture  at  Arundel  Castle  about  1580,  and  in  it  are 
enumerated  tapestries  of  the  seven  planets,  oaks  and  white  horses,  five  pieces  of  oak  leaves  and 
Maltravers  knots,  and  small  verdures  with  arms  and  flowers.  Fine  pieces  representing  the 
history  of  King  David  decorated  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

At  Tatteshall,  about  1522,  there  were  tapestries  depicting  Roses  and  leaves,  Our  Lady, 
a  piece  with  the  story  of  Moses,  "  in  the  which  Moses  standeth  with  the  tables,  and  the  angel, 
maketh  water  issue  out  of  the  conduicte,"  a  hanging  representing  a  ivoman  zuith  a  chalice  or  pix, 
which  was  called  the  tapestry  of  the  "  pi.xes  or  paxes"  and  twelve  remarkable  pieces,  each  having 
a  border  in  which  the  badge  of  the  "ragged  staff"  was  prominently  shown,  enclosing  subjects 
representative  of  the  months  of  the  year,  August  being  indicated  by  vineyards.  In  addition, 
there  were  several  hangings  of  vineyards  and  four  panels  of  the  history  of  Alexander. 
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When  Richard  Rawlins,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  died  in  1536,  there  were  found  in  the  little 
chamber  where  he  used  to  rest,  and  in  which  he  died,  a  covering  of  verdure  with  birds  and 
lions,  and  in  his  parlour  four  little  Flemish  tapestries  depicting  flowers,  fountains,  and  running 
vines.  The  funeral  inventory  of  John  Hutton,  made  in  1538,  mentions  that  there  were  in  his 
house  at  Barowe  two  cloths  of  the  Triumphs,  another  of  Absalom,  and  one  of  Judith.  Matthew 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  possessed  numerous  hangings,  and  in  his  time  the  Great 
Chamber  of  Lambeth  Palace  was  hung  with  twelve  pieces  of  tapestry  representing  the  story 
of  Tobias,  and  the  hall  with  twelve  pieces  of  brode  leaves.  The  fifth  Earl  of  Cumberland  (died 
1605)  decorated  the  walls  of  Skipton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  with  seven  large  hangings  containing 
his  arms  and  the  arms  of  his  family. 

The  will  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  made  in  1 5 5 1 ,  makes  mention  of  tapestries 
representing  Helen  and  Paris,  Moses,  Shepherds,  the  Morians,  Vice  and  Virtue,  Alexander, 
and  "  Afanchons." 

Thomas  Goldstone,  second  prior  of  the  name  (1494-15 17),  gave  to  Canterbury  Cathedral 
three  arras  hangings  of  the  story  of  the  Virgin  for  the  decoration  of  the  choir.  These  were 
supplemented  by  three  tapestries  presented  by  Richard  Dering,  cellarer  of  the  church,  as  stated 
in  an  inscription  in  the  border  with  the  date  151 1,  and  formed  the  "whole  story  of  Christ's 
life  and  death,"  as  an  inventory  terms  it.  These  tapestries  suffered  much  during  the  Civil  War 
at  the  hands  of  the  more  fanatical  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  Writing  to  the  Earl  ot 
Holland  about  the  damages  done  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Dr  Thomas  Paske  stated  :  "  But 
as  if  this  were  too  little  to  satisfy  the  fury  of  some  indiscreet  zealots  (for  many  did  abhor  what 
was  done  already),  they  further  exercised  their  malice  upon  the  arras  hangings  in  the  choir 
representing  the  whole  history  of  Our  Saviour."  The  hangings  were  stabbed,  ripped,  cut  and 
slashed  in  many  places,  especially  where  the  soldiers  observed  any  figure  of  Christ.  There 
is  now  at  Aix  in  Provence  a  tapestry  bearing  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  i486,  who  died  in  1500,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Deen  until  1506.  One 
of  the  scenes  bears  his  coat-of-arms  and  that  of  his  successor,  William  Warham,  Bishop  of 
London. 

Many  were  the  presents  of  hangings  received  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  including,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  set  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  the  Pope,  which  is  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  After  the  English  king  had  captured  Tournay,  the  magistrates,  in  order  to 
secure  his  good  esteem,  bought  of  Arnould  Poissonier  a  tapestry  for  presentation  to  him,  and 
also  a  History  of  Caluce  to  give  to  Robert  Wyftel,  one  of  his  councillors.  Jean  Deveniens 
sold  twelve  pieces  of  the  Twelve  Months  for  presentation  to  the  almoner  of  Henry  VIII.,  while 
the  English  governor  of  the  town  was  enriched  by  a  History  of  Hercules,  provided  by  Clement 
Sarasin.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  received  a  History  of  Judith.  The  inventory  of  furniture  in 
Northampton  House,  London,  in  1614,  cites  two  sets  of  tapestry  that  had  formed  costly  gifts. 
One  consisted  of  seven  pieces  of  rich  tapestry  of  Brussels  manufacture  given  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  by  the  Archduke,  which  was  valued  at  ^300 ;  the  other,  which  was  also  Brussels  work, 
given  by  the  Archduke  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  comprised  eight  hangings,  and  was  valued  at 
^437,  iay.    Both  were  estimated  at  the  rate  of  355.  the  ell. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY— TAPESTRY  IN 

SCOTLAND 

IN  the  State  Papers  of  Scotland  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  are  many 
references  to  tapestries,  but  a  great  many  of  these  are  limited  to  expenses  in  carrying  or 
"tursing"  the  hangings  from  one  royal  palace  to  another,  money  spent  for  linings,  and 
wages  of  repairers.  There  were  also  considerable  outlays  in  purchasing  tapestries.  In  1501 
the  King  (James  IV.)  bought  six  arras  "cushinges"  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings.  In  the  pre- 
parations for  his  marriage  in  1503  to  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England,  sister  of  Henry  VII., 
King  "Jamie"  made  extensive  purchases  of  hangings,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
give  full  particulars  of  these. 

"  Bocht  fra  James  Homyll  ane  pece  of  Hercules,  ane  pece  of  Marcus  Cori(ol)anus,  twa  peces  of  Susanna 
sevvit  togiddir,  ane  cover  for  ane  bed  of  Susanna,  ane  pece  of  Salamon  conteyning  in  the  hale  ten  score 
ix  elne  and  bocht  for  j.cxx  li. " 

These  figured  prominently  in  the  decoration  of  Holyrood  House  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  festivities,  which  were  on  a  grand  scale,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  being  hung  with  rich 
draperies.  According  to  Leland,  the  King's  Great  Chamber  was  decorated  with  the  Story  of 
Hercules  and  other  histories;  the  King's  Hall  with  the  Story  of  old  Troy;  and  other  chambers 
in  similar  fashion,  one  containing  another  history  of  Troy. 

Two  years  later,  in  1505,  an  altar-frontal  of  arras-work  was  provided  for  the  kirk  of 
Steil.  It  was  purchased  from  "  Nannik,"  broudstar  or  embroiderer,  for  the  sum  of  £6,  i$s.  ^d. 
An  important  set  was  bought  in  1506-7.  It  consisted  of  ten  pieces  of  arras — one  costing 
£8,  three  ,£18,  and  two  £4  each,  or  £50  in  all.  They  were  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Prince's  Chamber.  In  1506  some  of  the  royal  tapestries  were  injured  by  fire,  and  were 
despatched  to  Flanders  for  repair,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  following  account : — 

"  For  twa  drywair  pipes  to  pak  the  brynt  arres  claith,  graithing  and  tursing  (carrying)  of  them  to 
Leith,  Ss." 

The  repairer  was  Jerome  Friscobald  in  Flanders,  who  was  paid  £14.  gret,  "ilk  £  gret  being 
£$"  in  all  £42 — a  considerable  sum  then,  and  proving  that  the  damage  to  the  hangings 
must  have  been  serious. 

There  was  a  further  purchase  in  151 1,  when  three  hangings  costing  £8  were  bought  of 
Patrick  Heriot.  They  were  destined  for  the  adornment  of  the  Treasurer's  Chamber,  "quhair 
the  Franche  Ambassat  eit  at  Yule."  The  later  accounts  in  this  reign  are  not  of  much  importance. 
The  period  was  disastrous  to  Scotland,  and  there  are  many  gaps  in  the  records.  The  King  and 
most  of  the  nobility  of  his  court  perished  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  for  some  time  necessities 
were  scarce,  while  luxuries  were  unattainable.  In  151 5-6  a  coverlet  of  arras  was  purchased  for 
the  King's  bed.     It  was  furnished  by  Gilbert  Lauder  for  32^.    The  Highlands  and  other  portions 
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of  the  country  were  not  so  keenly  affected  by  the  disastrous  war  as  the  south.  When  the  Earl 
of  Athole  learned  that  King-  James  V.,  with  his  mother  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Pope's  ambassador, 
desired  to  take  a  hunting  party  into  the  Highlands,  he  set  about  making  provision  to  receive 
them.  A  curious  palace  made  of  green  timber,  wound  round  with  green  birches,  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  a  meadow.  The  floors  were  laid  with  green  turfs,  rushes,  meadow-sweet,  and 
flowers.  The  building  was  complete  with  green  portcullis  and  drawbridge,  while  a  deep  moat 
surrounded  it.  Inside,  the  palace  was  hung  with  fine  tapestry  and  arras  of  silk,  and  lighted 
with  fine  glass  windows,  and  decorated  with  all  the  necessaries  pertaining-  to  a  prince.  When 
the  guests  took  their  departure,  the  Highlanders,  as  was  their  custom,  set  the  fair  palace  on 
fire,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ambassador. 

James  V.  made  some  important  purchases  of  tapestry  in  Paris.  One  set  in  six  pieces  repre- 
senting the  story  of  the  Triumphant  Dames,  containing  147  ells,  cost  883  francs;  while  another 
tapestry  entitled  the  New  and  aulci  Sloreis,  containing  250  ells,  "quhilk  coveris  baith  the  stories 
in  the  haill,"  cost  1375  francs.  This  tapestry  cost  for  packing  and  furnishing  with  hooks,  cords, 
etc.,  9  francs;  for  taking  it  to  the  boat,  20  sols;  for  freight  by  boat  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  10 
francs ;  and  porterage  from  the  boat  to  the  lodging,  20  sols.  There  are  like  expenses  for  a 
tapestry  of  the  Creation. 

It  appears  that  the  King  induced  a  French  tapicer  to  emigrate  to  Scotland,  for  in  the 
account  is  an  entry  :  "  Gevin  to  the  said  Gilzeame,  tapistre,  at  the  kingis  command  to  mak  him, 
his  wiff  and  bairnis  reddy  to  pas  in  Scotland  with  his  grace  xx.  cronis." 

In  the  same  year  (1538)  George  Steill  was  sent  into  Flanders  to  fetch  certain  tapestries, 
and  was  paid  for  the  carriage  of  thirteen  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  history  of  Aeneas  from 
Edinburgh  to  St  Andrews  the  year  following.  The  inventory  of  James  V.,  made  in  1539,  gives 
a  list  of  tapestries  : — 

"  History  of  Reboam  (6  pieces),  History  of  Maliasor  (6),  Citie  of  Dammys  (6),  the  Auld  Testament  and  New 
(10),  History  of  Percius  (7),  History  of  the  Unicorne  (6),  History  of  Apis  and  ither  testis  (7),  fyne  tapessarie 
of  the  History  of  Tobie  (5),  the  Auld  History  of  Troy  evill  spilt  (9),  Auld  clathis  'quhilkis  dow  nathing ' 
(10),  hinganis  for  the  chapell  of  Dammes  of  the  hew  of  the  orenge  and  purpure  (3),  History  of  the  Unicorne 
(8),  verdures  (8),  7  stikkis  of  tapessarie  of  antik  work  of  the  histories  of  Venus,  Pallas,  Hercules,  Mars,  Backus, 
and  the  moder  of  the  Erd  (Ceres?).  The  stikkis  following  were  brocht  hame  be  Wm.  Schaw  : — 7  stikkis  of 
sundry  histories  to  Chalmers  of  fine  stuff,  History  of  Saloman  (8  stikkis),  Poesie  (8),  History  of  Jason  that 
wan  the  goldin  fleys. " 

The  same  year  part  payment  was  made  to  William  Schaw  for  the  new  tapestry  brought 
from  Flanders  to  the  King.  In  1541  John  "  Moffeths,"  conservator,  in  Flanders,  ^300,  6s.  for 
tapestry  sent  by  him  at  the  King's  command  to  complete  a  chamber  of  Antique  History. 

Another  inventory  in  1542  gives  the  following  new  subjects: — 

"  The  story  of  the  tint  barne  (prodigal  son),  7  pieces,  story  of  Romulus  (3),  ane  clayth  of  the  cmcifix 
that  hang  aboue  the  altar  in  the  chapell,"  with  the  information  that  '' thair  is  ither  rottin  claythis  and  revin 
(torn)  that  ar  nocht  to  be  wreattin  as  may  considder  after  the  sicht  of  thame." 

Through  its  commercial  and  other  intimate  relations  with  the  Netherlands,  Scotland  was  in 
a  position  of  great  facility  for  procuring  tapestries,  and  hangings  of  the  coarser  sort  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  common. 

In  the  year  1540  Sadler  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  by  Cromwell,  the  English  Secretary  of 
State,  and  wrote  to  describe  how  he  arrived  at  his  destination  on  the  17th  February.  Before 
entering  Scotland  he  sent  on  Berwick,  the  herald,  to  get  him  a  lodging,  who,  when  the  Provost 
would  have  appointed  him  a  mean  lodging,  complained  to  a  servant  of  the  Queen,  and  she  to 
the  King,  who  sent  commands  to  the  Provost  to  lodge  him  in  a  house  named.  Answer  was 
made  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross  (Robert  Cairncross)  lodged  there.  "I  say,"  quoth  the  King,  "in 
the  foul  evil  dislodge  the  bishop  and  see  that  the  house  be  fairly  furnished  against  the  ambassa- 
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dor's  coming."  So  the  bishop  was  dislodged  and  the  house  furnished  with  beds  and  hangings 
of  coarse  tapestry. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  a  series  of  inventories  of  the  Crown  effects  was 
taken.    One  of  these  deals  with  the  tapestries  in  Holyrood  House,  and  is  very  complete. 

Of  auld  Beddis  of  all  sorts 

ane  maid  of  ane  auld  pece  of  tapestrie  of  the  figures  of  branches  of  holine  (holly).  .  .  . 

ane  Historie  of  the  huntar  of  coningliis  (rabbits). 

ane  uther  pece  of  auld  tapestrie  of  the  huntar  of  coninghis. 

ane  Historie  of  Souvienne  vous  en. 

ane  auld  pece  of  tapestrie  in  the  figure  of  branches  of  holine  mixt  a  litle  with  threid  of  gold. 

Off  Tapestreis  of  all  sortis 

ane  tapestrie  of  the  Triumphe  of  Veritie  contening  aucht  peces — ane  part  in  Strieuling. 

ane  tapestrie  of  the  Historye  of  the  Battel  of  Revene,  contening  seven  peces. 

ane  tapestrie  of  the  fugement  of  Paris  contening  aucht  peces. 

ane  tapestrie  of  the  Hunts  of  the  Sanglier  contening  sex  peces. 

ane  tapestrie  of  the  Triumphe  of  ane  assault  of  ane  toun,  contening  fyve  peces. 

ane  tapestrie  of  the  Historie  of  Scheiphirdis  contening  sevin  peces. 

ane  tapestrie  maid  be  litle  branches  wrocht  with  some  gold,  the  ground  of  the  tapestrie  is  of  the  cullouris 

reid,  whyte,  and  blew  and  contenis  thre  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  maid  with  the  figures  of  personnages  quha  cuttis  the  holine,  contenand  14  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  the  Branches  of  holine  wrocht  a  little  with  threid  of  gold,  cont.  6  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  the  Amies  of  the  House  (of  Longovail,  an  embroidery)  of  aucht  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  the  Saling  of  Eneas,  contening  aucht  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  the  Works  of  Hercules  contening  aucht  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  litle  grene  flouris  upon  yallow  ground  contening  sevin  peces. 
Ane  litle  pece  of  tapestrie  like  a  burd-claith  (tablecloth)  cuttit  in  twa. 
In  1567  sex  of  thir  peces  wes  tynt  (lost)  in  the  King's  gardrop  at  his  death. 

Ane  tapestrie  maid  of  reid,  quhite,  and  blew  in  the  quhilk  thair  is  ane  tree,  contening  twelf  peces,  with 

ane  reasons  Souvienne  vous  en  and  the  rest  droppit  with  litle  branches. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  litle  grene  flouris  contening  twa  peces. 

Ane  tapestrie  in  the  quhilk  there  is  ane  tre  and  the  rest  droppit  with  litle  branches  of  small  flourise 

contening  sex  peces. 
Ane  tapestrie  of  the  History  of  Calueris  and  Moris,  contening  foure  peces. 
Ane  auld  tapestrie  in  the  quhilk  there  is  ane  tre  and  the  rest  droppit  with  small  grene  flouris. 

A  later  inventory,  dated  1578,  gives  another  subject: — 

A  tapestrie  of  the  historie  of  the  Creatioun  in  worsett  contening  nyne  peces.    (It  was  one  of  the  purchases 
of  King  James  V.) 

In  1584-5,  when  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scotland  arrived  at  Tutbury  in  the  charge  of 
Sir  Ralph  Sadlier,  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  nearly  all  the  hangings  had  been  stripped 
from  the  cold  and  cheerless  walls.  Sir  Ralph  wrote  to  the  Treasurer,  stating  that  the  Queen 
"lykyth  her  awne  lodging  here  well,"  but  would  like  it  better  if  more  suitable  hangings  were 
provided.  Some  eight  or  nine  pieces  would  be  sufficient.  Accordingly  there  were  sent  from  the 
Removing  Wardrobe  six  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  History  of  the  Passion,  a  like  number  of  the 
Story  of  Ladies,  and  seven  which  had  for  subject  the  History  of  Hercules.  But  saddest  of 
all  is  the  last  record  of  the  Queen's  connection  with  tapestries,  when,  at  her  trial,  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  Mary  stated,  in  relation  to  her  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  : — 

"There  was  a  bed  and  some  tapestry  of  value  in  that  lodging  [Kirk-on-Fields,  where  he  was  killed]  set 
up  for  the  King  before  his  coming  there.  She  caused  the  same  to  be  removed,  by  the  keepers  of  her 
wardrobe,  to  Holyrood  House  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  murder,  and  another  was  set  up  in  the  place 
thereof  which  she  thought  good  enough  to  be  worn  in  such  use  seeing  it  was  destined  for  the  same. " 
(Articles  given  in  by  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Commissioners  at  Westminster,  December  6, 
1568:  Hopetoun  MS.) 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY- -MANUFACTORIES 

AND  TAPESTRIES 

T^HE  religious  persecution  in  the  Netherlands  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  potent  factor  in  causing  the  extensive  emigration  of  artisans  from  that  part  of 
Europe.  Many  of  these  chose  this  country  as  an  asylum  or  a  place  of  permanent  abode, 
and  the  southern  counties  of  England  were  most  favoured  by  the  tapestry-weavers  of  Flanders. 
There  were  settlements  in  such  towns  as  Norwich,  Colchester,  Maidstone,  Canterbury,  and 
Sandwich.  The  registers  of  York  have  recorded  the  names  of  two  tapicers  in  1570:  Esdras 
Browyns,  Dacheman  (Dutchman),  and  Anthony  Rayskaert,  Dacheman,  described  as  "  Arres- 
workers."  The  Sandwich  settlement  was  earlier,  about  1 56 1 .  They  were  favourably  received 
by  the  town  authorities,  and  when  the  magistrates  had  occasion  to  petition  Secretary  Cecil  in 
regard  to  a  suit  concerning  their  harbour  they,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Roger  Manwood, 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Secretary  six  arras  cushions,  "the  first  work  of  the  strangers  in  the 
town."  This  was  in  1561,  and  in  giving  the  advice  Manwood  showed  keen  penetration,  for  Cecil 
was  a  lover  of  tapestries.  Tapestry-weaving  was  not  a  forgotten  art  in  the  monastic  institutions. 
One  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  practised  the  craft,  as  is  shown  by  an  inventory 
made  about  1563  that  sets  forth — "  iiij  pendauntes  of  arras  wroghte  withe  golde  and  ij  frountes 
for  the  same  of  the  gyfte  of  Sr.  Anthonie  Sentlygr  knyghte  sometime  made  by  one  heretofore 
a  monck  of  this  house." 

There  was  a  small  manufactory  in  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Piers,  Earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory,  was,  according  to  Sir  R.  Roche,  a  man  of  great  honour  and  sincerity, 
with  a  keen  interest  in  manufacture.  He  brought  out  of  Flanders  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  artificers  and  manufacturers,  and  employed  them  at  Kilkenny  in  working  tapestry, 
diaper,  Turkey  carpets,  cushions,  etc.,  some  of  which  were  extant  in  Sir  R.  Roche's  time, 
and  in  possession  of  the  Ormonde  family.    Piers  died  on  August  26,  1539. 

Apparently  some  of  the  arras-makers  of  the  royal  household  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
wove  complete  tapestries,  in  addition  to  weaving  portions  to  repair  or  enlarge  tapestries  already 
existing.  Among  the  "  sondrye  percells"  mentioned  in  the  Richmond  portion  of  his  inventory 
there  was  "a  Lome  for  an  Arras  man."  Further,  there  are  cited  at  Hampton  Court,  "One 
lyttel  pece  of  Arras  of  Christ  in  Our  Ladies  arms  cont.  one  yarde  one  naile  square  by 
th'arrisman,"  and  "One  square  pece  of  Arras  of  Chryste  and  one  geving  him  grapes  and  our 
Ladie  standing  by  conteyning-  iij  qrt.  of  a  yarde  square  by  th'arriseman."  These  items  shed  a 
little  light  upon  entries  in  the  inventories  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  which 
distinctly  describe  many  Gothic  tapestries  of  sacred  and  profane  subjects,  such  as  the  Wars  of 

Troy  and  Petrarch's  Triumphs,  as  of  English  manufacture.     Some  of  the  "carpets"  of  tapestry 
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possessed  by  Henry  VIII.  were  probably  made  at  home — for  example,  those  at  "Otelands"  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  one  being  a  table  carpet  wrought  with  the  King's  arms  and  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
the  other  decorated  with  blue  knots  and  fleurs-de-lis.  At  Nonsuch  there  were  two  likewise,  one 
having  the  Kings  amies  in  the  middle,  with  the  garter  and  the  Kings  words  in  other  places  ; 
while  the  other  was  remarkable  :  "  one  Cup-board  carpet  of  Tapestry  with  a  Queues  hed  and  this 
Scrypture  by  it — Queue  Katheryne  of  Englonde"  There  are  still  in  the  panelling  of  the  Minstrel 
Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  some  long  and  narrow  hangings,  which  originally  may  have  been 
"  Gallerie  peces"  or  even  borders  to  a  large  tapestry.  They  contain  the  royal  arms  with  sup- 
porters in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  while  at  intervals,  separated  by  pillars,  are  his  badges:  the 
portcullis,  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  Tudor  rose,  all  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown.  The  ground  is 
dark  blue,  with  floriated  conventional  ornament  in  a  lighter  tone. 

There  are  allusions  in  an  early  document  dealing  with  the  foundation  of  the  Mortlake 
tapestry  manufactory  to  workshops  existing  at  that  time  in  England,  and  the  Sheldon 
manufactory  may  have  been  one  of  those.  There  is  record  also  of  an  arras-worker  named 
George  Badger  of  Abbots-Norton,  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1618,  who  may  have  had 
connection  with  the  Barcheston  works. 

Before  dealing  with  the  history  of  that  establishment,  it  may  be  convenient  to  describe  the 
venture  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby  at  Wollerton  in  1589.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
culture,  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  encouragement  of  local 
industries.  One  of  these  was  the  cultivation  of  woad  for  dyeing,  and  to  this  end  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Randall  Tenche,  a  dyer  and  clothier.  This  led  to  a  proposal  that  Tenche 
should  undertake  to  establish  a  workshop  in  which  arras  was  to  be  woven.  This  he  was 
emboldened  to  do  especially  as  he  had  found  a  workman  or  two  that  would  join  with  him, 
or  be  under  him,  who  would  execute  any  work  that  should  be  set  out  to  them  by  a  painter 
in  colours,  weaving  it  in  fine  and  small  woollen  yarns,  crewels,  silk,  silver  or  gold.  In  proof 
thereof,  Tenche  offered  that  if  Sir  Francis  would  draw  a  little  carpet  or  cushion  in  what  colours 
he  thought  fittest,  he  (Tenche)  would  work  it  before  putting  Sir  Francis  to  cost  or  trouble. 
The  terms  suggested  by  Tenche  were  that  he  should  be  paid  fifty  pounds  yearly,  finding 
himself  meat,  drink,  and  apparel,  and  ordinary  wages  for  his  family  for  such  work  as  they 
should  do  for  Sir  Francis.  The  two  "head"  tapicers  in  the  arras  work  must  have  6.r.  8d. 
each  weekly,  finding  themselves  in  meat,  drink,  and  apparel,  and  for  others  such  wages  as 
should  be  thought  fit.  From  other  papers  it  seems  that  some  of  the  experiments  attempted 
by  Sir  Francis  came  to  grief,  which  he  attributed  to  the  dishonesty  of  his  agents ;  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  tapestry  manufactory  among  these. 

Sir  George  Shirley  of  Astwell  provided  a  complete  set  of  furnishings  for  Staunton  Harold, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  family  papers  from  1592  to  1595 
show  how  all  this  was  done  on  the  spot.  The  yarn  and  wool  was  spun  probably  in  the  house, 
and  John  Turner,  the  "  imbrotherer,"  and  Edmund  Tyler  of  Staunton,  the  arras-worker,  were 
lodged  there  for  a  period.  They  were  paid  for  work  in  providing  cupboard  cloths,  cushions, 
hangings,  carpets,  counterpoints,  chair  and  stool  coverings,  and  appear  during  these  years 
to  have  divided  the  work  between  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  most  important  manufactory  was  established  in  England. 
It  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  an  English  country  squire,  William  Sheldon,  of  Weston  and 
Brailes  in  Warwickshire,  and  Beoley  in  Worcestershire.  At  his  instigation,  Richard  Hyckes,  of 
Barcheston,  went  to  the  Low  Countries  to  study  the  craft  of  tapestry-weaving,  and  on  his 
return  looms  were  set  up  at  Barcheston  and  also  at  Weston.  From  the  terms  of  Sheldon's 
will  it  appears  that  Hyckes  was  placed  in  the  manor-house  of  Barcheston,  and  was  granted  all 
the  houses,  orchards,  gardens,  the  pasturage  and  feeding  of  seventeen  cows,  six  horses,  and 
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other  cattle,  without  paying  any  rent  in  money  for  the  same.  He  was  obliged  only  to  make 
malt  for  Sheldon,  and  to  carry  his  corn  and  hay.  The  property  was  bequeathed  to  him  in 
respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  making  of  tapestry,  arras,  moccadoes,  carolles,  plonketts, 
grograynes,  says,  and  serges.  In  addition,  Sheldon  arranged  that  certain  sums  of  money 
should  be  "  lent  freely  from  tyme  to  tyme  vppon  sureties  to  such  person  and  persones  as  shall 
occupy  and  vse  the  arte  of  making  of  Tapestrye  and  arras  or  either  of  theym  within  the 
countye  of  Worcester  and  Warwick,  and  in  the  cities  of  Worcester  and  Coventree."  In 
recommending  the  maintenance  of  the  manufactory  to  his  son,  William  Sheldon  points  out, 
that  Hyckes  has  already  bestowed  and  must  yet  bestow  a  good  deal  of  money  on  the 
houses  to  make  everything  necessary  for  workmen  to  live  on  the  premises,  and  his  trade 
was  greatly  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  through  supplying  a  trade  to  train  youths  in,  while 
it  was  also  a  means  of  retaining  great  sums  of  money  within  the  kingdom,  that  otherwise  would 
issue  and  go  out  of  the  realm  to  purchase  the  same  commodities  and  thereby  maintain  the 
foreigners  abroad,  to  the  detriment  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  end,  Sheldon  hoped  that 
Hyckes  would  continue  the  practice  of  his  trade  to  as  good  purpose  as  he  had  begun. 

Of  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  and  the  character  of  its  earlier  work  very  little  is  known, 
but  patient  investigation  and  comparison  of  tapestries  may  achieve  much.  There  are  a  few 
existing  tapestries  of  English  workmanship  which  in  all  probability  came  from  the  Sheldon 
workshops  in  its  earlier  stages.  One,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  contains  the 
armorial  bearings  and  devices  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Baron 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  in  the  style  known  as  "grotesque"  (fig.  5). 

To  use  the  term  "  grotesque  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  as  the  title  of  a  beautiful 
tapestry  seems  somewhat  incongruous.  The  word  comes  to  us  from  the  French  grotesque,  and 
from  the  Italian  grotesca,  grotta,  a  grotto,  and  in  art  in  general  it  is  applied  to  the  fanciful  and 
somewhat  extravagant  kind  of  ornament  used  in  the  decoration  of  grottos.  "Arabesque"  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  it,  even  when  there  is  no  Saracenic  influence  apparent  in  the  design. 
With  the  revival  of  the  classic  style,  grotesque  decoration  came  into  fashion  in  tapestry.  A  set 
of  grotesques  woven  in  Brussels  was  long  attributed,  probably  without  foundation,  to  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  ornament  devised  by  him  belonged  to  that  style. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  upwards  grotesque  tapestries  were  much  in  vogue,  sets  being  made 
at  Brussels,  Fontainebleau,  Beauvais,  and  the  Gobelins. 

The  example  illustrated  here,  though  highly  interesting  in  itself,  is  doubly  so  as  a  specimen 
of  English  craftsmanship  and  as  an  armorial  tapestry  belonging  to  an  English  nobleman  (fig.  5). 
It  was  woven,  in  all  probability,  at  Barcheston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1565.  In  the 
centre  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1 501-1570),  of  the 
second  or  present  creation,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal. 

Within  the  garter  are  the  following  quarterings  : — 

1.  Herbert. — Per  pale,  azure  and  gules,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  within  a  bordure 

gobony,  or  and  gules,  bezantee. 

2.  Morgan  ? — Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  spear  heads  argent. 

3.  Gam. — Argent,  three  cocks  gules,  armed,  crested  and  jelloped  or. 

4.  Morley. — Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable  crowned  or. 

5.  Craddock. — Azure,  three  boars'  heads  couped,  between  nine  crosslets  argent. 

6.  Horton. — Argent,  three  bends  engrailed  gules,  a  canton  or. 

7.  Cantelow. — Gules,  three  leopards'  heads  jessant-de-lis  or ; 

and  above  the  helmet  and  mantling  is  the  motto,  "  Ung  je  servirey."  At  the  bottom  of  the  tapestry 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  is  the   Pembroke  crest,  a  wyvern,  vert,  holding  in  its  mouth  a 
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sinister  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  gules ;  in  other  words,  a  crimson  left  hand  cut  off  at  the 
wrist.  When  the  Earl  rode  on  February  17,  1552-3,  to  his  mansion  of  Baynard  Castle  with 
a  retinue  of  300  horsemen,  100  of  them  were  gentlemen  dressed  in  plain  blue  cloth  with  chains 
of  gold  and  this  dragon  badge  on  their  sleeves,  recalling  the  old  song  : — 

"  There  cam  a  troop  o'  gentlemen 
A'  riding  merrily  by." 

At  the  top  of  the  tapestry,  towards  the  right  and  left  corners,  is  the  Earl's  device,  a 
"  bascule "  with  a  crescent,  the  latter  used  to  denote  his  illegitimate  descent.  The  bascule  was 
an  instrument  of  punishment  of  similar  nature  to  the  "  stocks  "  which  still  remain  on  some  of  the 
village  greens. 

Born  about  1501,  Sir  William  Herbert  was  in  1549  chief  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
and  Master  of  the  Horse.  He  twice  held  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  Forces,  being  sent 
into  Picardy,  was  twice  Governor  of  Calais,  and  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  army 
beyond  the  seas.  He  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  1549  and  died  in  1570,  being 
succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who  married  the  famous  Countess,  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  was  immortalised  in  the  epitaph  by  Ben  Jonson  : — 

"  Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learn'd  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee!" 

Above  the  armorial  bearings  is  a  canopy  with  its  curtains  attached  to  brackets  from  which 
springs  a  trellised  arch  intertwined  with  foliage  and  "peascods,"  which  figure  in  inventories  of 
tapestries  in  earlier  times.  Below  the  garter  is  the  bust  of  an  angel  with  outspread  wings  and 
fingers  pointed  upwards,  and  lower  down  is  a  draped  mask  with  a  bay-wreath  and  pendant 
ornament.    To  the  right  and  left  of  this  is  the  wyvern  crest  of  the  Earl. 

Flanking  the  coat-of-arms  and  its  supporters  are  two  circular  panels  framed  in  cartouches 
of  strapwork,  with  canopies  and  wreathed  arches  above  and  seated  figures  below — the  male 
figure  holding  a  cornucopia  of  fruit  is  symbolic  of  Plenty  ;  the  female,  although  she  possesses  no 
emblem,  is  typical  of  Peace.  In  the  label  under  each  cartouche  between  the  heads  of  the  figures 
are  the  letters  W  and  H  (William  Herbert?). 

The  subject  of  the  panel  on  the  left  hand  is  "  Superbia,"  or  Pride,  one  of  the  seven 
cardinal  sins,  and  here  represented  by  the  seated  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  spear  or  staff  in 
her  right  hand,  while  her  left  rests  on  the  neck  of  a  turkey-cock.  This  is,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  representation  of  that  bird  in  tapestry,  as  it  was  unknown  in 
England  before  1530.  Its  introduction  is  stated  to  have  been  due  to  William  Strickland,  who 
accompanied  Sebastian  Cabot  on  his  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  coast  of  America.  Edward  VI., 
about  the  year  1550,  made  him  a  grant  of  arms  of  which  the  crest  was  a  "turkey-cock  in  his 
pride,  proper."  In  allegorical  representations  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  turkey  was  used 
as  an  accessory  of  the  figure  of  Pride  or  Arrogance,  its  individual  meaning  being  insolence  and 
foolishness.  It  is  very  easy  to  conjecture  that  this  association  may  have  arisen  from  almost  the 
first  introduction  of  the  strutting  bird,  in  the  same  way  as  the  appearance  of  its  head  secured 
it  the  name  of  "Turkey." 

The  subject  of  the  right-hand  panel  is  "  Luxuria,"  another  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  which 
is  here  illustrated  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  mediaeval  times,  by  two  figures  in  an  interior.  It 
is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  ecclesiastical  subjects  in  grotesque  tapestries,  but  here  we  have  in 
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the  border  on  the  extreme  left  and  right  of  the  composition  an  enthroned  figure  of  Christianity, 
or  the  Church,  with  cross  and  New  Testament,  the  throne  being  supported  on  a  square 
structure  with  curtains  at  the  side,  most  likely  intended  to  signify  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  and 
through  it  the  Jewish  Faith  or  the  Old  Testament.  These  ecclesiastical  features  look  strangely 
out  of  place  with  the  draped  terminal  figure,  and  the  centaur  with  his  sounding  horn  and  fish, 
lower  down.  Between  the  arches  at  the  top  are  "bascules"  and  vases  of  flame;  along  the 
bottom  of  the  tapestry  are  representations  of  the  phoenix  and  flowers. 

The  "Pembroke"  tapestry  measures  7  feet  8  inches  in  height,  by  a  little  over  13  feet  in 
length.  It  is  made  of  fine  wools  and  silks,  the  texture  being  seventeen  or  eighteen  warp-threads 
in  the  space  of  one  inch,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sheldon  tapestry  maps  at  York.  The 
very  peculiar  shade  of  green,  which  forms  the  background  of  the  grotesques,  occurs  in  the  maps 
also  to  a  limited  extent.    The  colours  in  the  former  are  few  but  very  harmonious  and  refined, 


Fig.  6.— ENGLISH  VERDURE. 


while  the  design  as  a  whole  and  the  drawing  of  the  ornament  are  less  light  and  free  than  those 
in  grotesques  of  the  Flemish  or  Fontainebleau  schools.  The  Pembroke  tapestry  shows  great 
similarity  in  treatment  to  the  grotesques  in  the  border  of  a  large  fragment  of  a  Sheldon  tapestry 
map,  signed  by  Richard  Hyckes,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced  here  from  a 
photograph  kindly  given  by  Miss  Gemmell  (fig.  10). 

Did  the  beautiful  English  verdure  (fig.  6)  come  also  from  the  Sheldon  looms?  If  so,  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest  hangings  woven  there.  It  belongs  to  a  style  of  tapestry  often  cited  in  inventories, 
such  as  "  Verdoures  of  the  brode  blome,"  but  very  few  examples  of  this  particular  class  remain 
with  us.  While  the  border  with  its  gorgeous  flowers,  pomegranates,  apples,  and  its  cucumbers 
and  blossom  on  a  yellow  foundation,  bears  something  of  a  likeness  to  Flemish  work  of  its 
period,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  panel  proper.  The  huge  iris  flowers  and  leaves, 
displayed  with  exquisite  grace  and  boldness,  with  the  honeysuckle  artlessly  breaking  through, 
have  a  direct  character  and  simplicity  of  technique  that  are  almost  unique  in  tapestry  treatments 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Most  of  the  leaves  are  woven  in  two  shades  of  wool,  and  the  flowers 
in  three.    The  same  is  true  of  the  roses  and  leaves   on  the   left  and  the  beautiful  thicket  of 
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mallow  on  the  right.  The  convolvulus,  balsam,  and  periwinkle,  all  familiar  English  flowers,  give 
a  pleasant  sense  of  variety  to  the  rose  foliage.  The  angles  of  the  border  are  filled  with  four 
similar  coats-of-arms,  belonging  probably  to  a  wealthy  merchant  whose  mark  on  a  small  escutcheon 
is  superimposed.  The  tapestry  was  found  in  an  old  house  in  Cambridge,  and  is  really  a  woven 
picture  of  an  English  hedgerow  in  summer,  with  the  iris  springing  from  the  water  below. 

There  exists  at  Hatfield  a  small  panel  of  exquisitely  fine  texture  and  workmanship  which 
is  evidently  a  cover  for  a  cushion  (fig.  7).  It  contains  within  a  wreath  the  arms  and  quarterings  of 
Lord  Burghley,  which  prove  its  execution  between  the  date  of  his  second  marriage  in  1546  and 
his  death  in  1598.  The  background  represents  a  pleasant  landscape  with  a  stag  reclining  in 
the  foreground,  and  a  wooded  distance  with  cattle  and  buildings.  The  border  is  unusual 
in  tapestries  of  the  period — flat  ornament  in  yellow  on  a  crimson  ground,  with  lion  masks  at 
the  corners. 

The  armorial  tapestry  at  Chawton  Manor,  the  property  of  Montagu  George  Knight,  Esq., 


The  Property  of  Montagu  George  Knight,  Esq.,  Chawton  Manor. 

Fig.  8.— THE  LEWKENOR  ARMORIAL  TAPESTRY. 


may  be  classified  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  tapestry  weaving  in  England  and,  as  a 
piece  of  decoration,  the  grandest  of  all.  This  superb  hanging  is  a  record  of  the  marriages  of 
the  Lewkenor  family,  as  stated  in  a  memorandum  (dated  1662)  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
John  Lewkenor  :  "  Remember  to  keep  safe  ye  carpet  of  arms  now  aged  about  100  years,  which 
in  ye  failure  of  ye  elder  house  totalie  consuming  itself  by  daughters  and  heires,  and  passing  into 
other  names,  was  sent  hither  by  Constance  Glenham  of  Trotton,  who  was  one  of  those  heires, 
for  record  to  the  younger  house  and  whole  name."  It  is  dated  1564,  and  had  been  hung  in 
West  Dene  in  Sussex,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Chawton  in  1737.  The  border  bears  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  tapestries  of  the  Seasons  at  Hatfield,  having  circular  panels  disposed 
in  the  same  fashion,  but  bearing  shields  of  arms.  The  angles  of  one  of  the  narrow  bands  of 
the  border  are  occupied  in  both  cases  by  masks,  a  feature  that  is  also  apparent  in  the  small 
armorial  panel  at  Hatfield.  The  central  part  of  the  Chawton  tapestry  is  filled  by  two  amorini, 
holding  ribbons  attached  to  a  wreath  and  shield  (fig.  8).  They  stand  on  a  little  plot  of  ground 
planted  with  cowslips,  strawberries,  violets,  and  other  flowers.  On  each  side  are  smaller  wreaths 
of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  Hatfield  armorial,  and  from  these  spring  beautiful  and  some- 
what conventional  sprays  of  lilies  and  roses,  while  honeysuckles  and  another  flower  fill  up  the 
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space  over  the  central  wreath.  Between  the  circular  panels  in  the  border  are  groups  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  in  the  smaller  bands  the  trefoil  is  prominent,  as  in  the  Seasons  at  Hatfield. 
The  Chawton  tapestry  contains  the  arms  of  Tregos,  Camoys,  Culpeper,  Audley,  Touchet, 
Dallingridge,  Grimsted,  D'Oyley,  Delawarr,  and  Cantelupe,  Moyne,  Bruse,  Gournay,  and  Pelham. 
It  measures  16  feet  3  inches  long  by  7  feet  2  inches  high. 

At  Drayton  House,  Northamptonshire,  there  is  a  set  of  four  beautiful  tapestries  containing 
the  arms,  crests,  supporters,  and  motto  of  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Warwick,  the  ill- 
fated  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  disposed  on  a  floral  background  (fig.  9).  The  quarterings  show 
the  following  arms  :  Dudley,  Sutton,  Grey  de  Lisle,  Hastings,  Valence,  Ferrers,  Ferrers  of  Groby, 
Astley,  Talbot,  Beauchamp,  Newburg,  Berkeley,  Beaumont,  Guilford,  West  de  la  Warr,  and 
Mortimer.  The  presence  of  the  Garter  proves  that  the  tapestry  was  made  between  the  years 
1563  and  1588.  In  the  foreground  peacocks  are  strutting  among  an  infinite  variety  of  small 
flowers,  very  skilful  in  arrangement,  from  which  arise  plants  of  larger  growth  on  a  dark  solid 
ground — a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement  in  tapestries  of  this  style.  The  border  consists  of 
three  bands,  the  two  narrower  containing  curious  figures  with  astronomical  globes  ;  the  panel  is 
filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  fruit,  and  strapwork. 

A  tapestry  now  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  representing  King  Ahasucras  and  Queen  Hester,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Sheldon  tapestry-workshops,  mainly  by  reason  that  it  formerly  hung  in 
Castle  Bromwich,  which  was  built  by  a  relation  of  the  Sheldons. 
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LATER  BARCHESTON  TAPESTRIES 

T^HE  works  by  which  the  Sheldon  ateliers  have  been  judged  hitherto  have  been  mainly 
the  woven  maps  of  English  counties,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  three  complete  maps  in  the  museum  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  York.  The  borders  of  the  two  sets  are  different,  that  of  the  Bodleian 
examples  being  of  earlier  date  ;  but  the  maps  in  both  sets  have  evidently  been  woven  from  the 
same  cartoons.  The  small  scale  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Bodleian  specimen  renders  a  short 
description  of  it  desirable.  The  general  tone  of  the  map  is  light  yellowish  grey,  and  upon 
this  are  shown  the  towns,  villages,  manor-houses,  after  the  manner  of  a  bird's-eye  view.  The 
trees  are  delicately  rendered  in  various  shades  of  greens,  the  rivers  blue,  the  divisions  of 
counties  in  various  colours,  and  the  names  are  boldly  indicated  in  brown.  The  craftsmanship 
in  the  maps  and  borders  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Flemish  ateliers  of  the  period,  although 
the  texture  is  more  uneven  than  that  in  most  Continental  tapestries.  Considerable  local  know- 
ledge is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  correct  representation  of  particular  churches  which  possessed 
towers,  or  others  with  spires,  and  the  proper  rendering  of  various  bridges,  whether  of  stone 
or  wood. 

The  fragment  contains,  for  the  greater  part,  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Warxvick  (fig.  10). 
In  the  left-hand  corner  are  a  compass  and  a  scale  of  miles,  in  this  case  of  three  inches  to  the 
mile.  Above  this  is  a  ribbon  with  the  inscription  Wigorn  ■  Comi  •  loc7ipletata  ■  Ric  ■  Hyckes. 
The  border  on  the  left  has  been  cut  off  through  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  of  Judith  with 
the  head  of  Holofernes,  and  beneath  it  is  an  elaborate  frame  with  the  word  "  Occidens "  and 
a  tablet  flanked  by  vases  of  flowers,  with  the  inscription  : — 

"  Hear  hills  do  lift  their  heads  |  aloft  from  whence  sweet  |  springes  doe  flow  : 
Whose  moistvr  good  doth  |  firtil  make  the  valleis  I  covchte  belowe. 
Hear  goodly  orchards  |  planted  are  in  frvite  |  which  doo  abovnde  | 
Thine  ey  wolde  make  their  |  hart  rejoyce  to  see  |  so  pleasant  grovnde ! " 

Below  this  is  a  representation  of  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. 

The  lower  border  consists  of  pillars,  trellised  arches,  and  grotesques  with  figures.  The 
Caryatids  or  termes  afford  a  useful  comparison  with  those  in  the  "Pembroke"  tapestry.  Here, 
too,  is  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  influence  mingled  with  the  grotesques.  It  is  seen  in  the  figure 
of  Judith,  and  in  a  group  representing  Charity,  in  the  lower  border — a  woman  with  three  infants. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  border  is  the  inscription  "  Meridies,"  with  a  tablet  bearing  the  verses: — 

"  This  sowthly  |  part  which  hear  |  below  towards  |  Glocester  fall  | 
Of  corne  and  |  grasse  great  |  plentie  yelds  but  |  frvite  exceedeth  all." 

The  tablet  with  its  framework  is  supported  by  male  figures,  that  on  the  left  holding  a  sphere, 
the  other  a  globe  and  compasses. 
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The  second  Bodleian  map  shows  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks.  The  most  interesting  portion  is  the  Thames  from  London  Bridge  to  Brentford,  showing 
Westminster  and  its  palace,  and  the  Archbishop's  gateway  at  Lambeth,  Hampstead  Heath  with 
its  three  windmills,  "  Hakeney,"  "  Elinge,"  etc. 

The  execution  of  maps  in  tapestry  was  no  new  thing.  In  the  year  964  a.d.,  Moezzli-din- 
Allah  ordered  a  silk  hanging  from  the  weavers  of  Kairouan.  It  represented  the  earth,  with  its 
mountains,  seas,  rivers,  and  cities.  Even  the  roads  were  indicated,  and  the  names  of  places 
were  woven  in  threads  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk. 

Technically,  the  maps  at  York  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  the 
armorial  bearings  and  the  borders  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Bodleian  examples 
suggest  their  manufacture  about  1590.  A  sidelight  is  thrown  on  some  of  the  work  done  in 
1592  from  entries  in  the  accounts  of  Elizabeth  Hardwycke,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  or,  to  use 
her  well-known  title,  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  good  lady  paid  ^326  odd 
to  Sir  William  Hatton  for  seventeen  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  History  of  Gideon,  and  received 
an  abatement  of  £5  odd,  to  provide  new  armorial  bearings  to  cover  up  the  Hatton  shields. 
She  was  well  aware  of  the  work  of  the  Barcheston  looms,  and  paid  Mr  Sheldon's  man  for 
"  seventene  armses  to  set  upon  hangings  xxxs.  iiijV.,"  giving  him  ten  shillings  when  he  brought 
the  "armses"  for  the  hanging.  In  one  instance  she  applied  her  coat-of-arms  painted  on 
cloth,  to  cover  up  the  arms  of  the  original  owner  of  the  tapestry.  These  still  remain  at 
Hardwick  Hall. 

The  three  complete  maps  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  York, 
although  similar  to  the  Bodleian  hangings  in  the  general  appearance  of  their  geographical  area, 
show  armorial  bearings  of  later  date  in  one  instance,  while  all  three  possess  borders  totally 
different  in  character  from  those  of  the  Bodleian  specimens.  The  first  of  these  is  inscribed, 
"  Wignoriae  comitatus  locupletata  Richard  Hyckes,"  and  bears  the  Sheldon  coat-of-arms  without 
impalement,  in  the  left  top  corner,  while  in  the  corresponding  space  on  the  right  are  the  arms 
of  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  map  measures  13  feet  2  inches  in  height  by  19  feet  long, 
exclusive  of  its  border,  which  is  15  inches  wide;  and  appears  to  have  been,  within  its  geographical 
limits,  practically  a  complete  replica  of  the  fragmentary  map  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
second  map,  at  York,  measuring  about  13  feet  in  height  by  17  feet  3  inches  in  length  (exclusive 
of  its  border,  which  is  17  inches  broad),  contains  the  county  of  Warwick  and  portions  of  adjacent 
counties — practically  all  the  area  between  Swadlingcote  and  Stonesfield  on  the  left  and  right 
respectively  at  the  top  of  the  map,  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  square  given  by  Fulbrook  at  the 
bottom  of  the  map  (fig.  11).  Superimposed  on  the  map  are  the  compass  and  scale  of  miles,  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  with  garter,  and  lion  and  dragon  supporters,  and  a  long  inscription 
from  Camden's  Britannia  : — 

"  Warwickshire,  so  named  as  well  of  the  Saxons  as  of  us  at  this  clave,  it  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  the 
river  Avone  running  through  the  midest.  The  one  is  called  Feldon,  the  other  Woodland.  The  most 
memorable  towns  in  the  Feldons  are  Lemington,  taking  the  name  of  the  river  Leame,  where  a  salt  well 
springeth,  Ichington  and  Harbury,  betwene  which  two  townes  Fermanden  the  son  of  King  Offa  was  slayn — 
a  man  of  singular  vertue,  and  buried  in  his  father's  palace  called  Ofchurch.  The  Woodland,  being  the 
north  part  and  the  greater,  was  by  an  auncient  name  called  Arden,  which  signifieth  a  wood.  In  the  middle 
of  this  region  standeth  Coventre,  so  called  of  the  Covente  of  Monks,  a  citie  in  times  past  populus  and  riche 
by  the  trade  of  clothing  and  making  of  cappes.  Near  Coventre  on  the  east  part  is  Calledon,  the  auncient 
seat  of  the  lorde  Segrave  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Barons  of  Barkly  by  the  Mowbraies,  dukes  of 
Norfolk.  Westward  from  Coventre  standeth  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  compassed  about  with  a  great  pool, 
first  builded  by  Geoffrey  Clinton,  Chamberlayne  to  King  Henre  the  first," 

and  so  on.     Below  this  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sheldon  impaling  Markham. 

The  third  map  is  signed  by  Francis  Hyckes,  "  Oxonii  et  Bercheriae  comitatus  locupletata  per 
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Franciscum  Hickes,"  a  son,  we  are  told,  of  Richard  Hickes,  the  original  weaver.  It  measures 
13  feet  in  height  by  17  feet  9  inches,  and  has,  in  addition,  a  border  20  inches  wide.  Its  area 
extends  over  Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  Middlesex,  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  neighbouring  counties ;  and  the  armorial  bearings  are  those  of  Sheldon  impaling  Rock- 
savage— Ralph  Sheldon  of  Beoley,  who  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Viscount  Rocksavage. 
These  arms  may  have  been  inserted  later,  as  Ralph  Sheldon  was  born  in  1623  and  died 
in  1684. 

The  three  maps  have  borders  of  similar  pattern,  consisting  of  a  series  of  decorated 
mouldings,  broken  over  the  centre  at  the  top  of  the  hangings  by  a  cartouche  containing  a 
blue  oval  and  supported  by  Cupids.  The  side  borders  have,  near  the  middle,  a  little  running 
ornamentation  with  a  panel  decorated  with  the  standing  figure  of  a  classic  warrior.  A  large 
cartouche  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  borders  encloses  a  landscape  with  the  recumbent  figure 
of  Ceres  or  Pomona. 

According  to  Gough,  these  maps  formerly  adorned  part  of  a  gallery  at  Weston,  a 
residence  of  the  Sheldon  family.  When  that  house  was  pulled  down  about  1774,  Horace 
Walpole  purchased  these  tapestry  maps,  and  probably  other  fragments  as  well,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  he  considered  very  cheap.  He  presented  the  three  to  Earl  Harcourt, 
who  built  a  Gothic  tower  at  Nuneham  Courtney,  on  purpose  to  receive  the  "magnificent 
mark  of  the  friendship  of  Mr  Walpole."  On  the  death  of  Earl  Harcourt,  the  tapestries 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Edward  Vernon  Harcourt,  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  it  is  stated 
on  fair  authority,  presented  them  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city,  in  1827;  but,  in  the 
light  of  recent  knowledge,  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  were  presented  to  the  Society  some 
time  between  1847  and  1861  by  Mr  George  Granville  Harcourt,  the  then  owner  of  Nuneham 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Archbishop.  In  addition  to  the  specimens  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
at  York,  there  is  record  of  other  pieces  of  English  tapestry  maps,  which,  in  time,  may  come 
to  light  again. 

Another  series  of  tapestries  attributed  to  the  Barcheston  looms  is  the  magnificent 
Seasons  at  Hatfield  House,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  composition  of 
each  panel  is  distinctive,  probably  unique,  and  of  English  design,  while  the  set  is  justly 
celebrated  for  delicacy,  freshness,  and  strength  in  colour,  fine  texture,  and  artistic  vigour  in 
conception  and  carrying-out.  The  general  composition  of  each  panel  is  similar — a  large 
figure  occupies  the  centre,  with  small  groups  engaged  in  the  outdoor  labours  peculiar  to  the 
particular  season,  in  the  background,  and  a  border  of  small  panels  illustrating  Latin  inscriptions. 
Each  panel  bears  in  the  centre  of  its  upper  border  the  coat-of-arms  of  Tracey  of  Doddington 
impaling  Shirley  of  Isfield.  Sir  John  Tracey  of  Doddington  in  Gloucestershire  was  knighted 
by  King  James  I.,  and  was  appointed  High  Steward  in  1609,  becoming  Viscount  Tracey  of 
Rathcoole,  Co.  Dublin,  in  1642.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  of  Isfield, 
in  Sussex.    The  tapestries  were  purchased  for  Hatfield  House  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  central  figure  in  the  Spring  panel  is  Venus,  wearing  a  floral  headdress  and  bearing 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her  right  hand,  while  her  left  hand  holds  the  arm  of  Cupid,  who  with 
bow  and  arrow  approaches  her  (fig.  1 2).  On  her  left  knee  are  the  turtle-doves  who  draw  her 
chariot.  In  the  foreground,  under  her  right  foot,  appears  a  turkey-cock,  recalling  the  other 
example  in  the  "Pembroke"  armorial  tapestry,  and  around  it  are  beautiful  flowers — primrose, 
strawberry,  honeysuckle,  rose,  and  iris,  with  pheasants  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a  milkmaid 
with  cows.  In  the  opposite  corner  is  a  river  with  a  cat  crossing  a  wooden  bridge  upstream  to 
capture  two  birds  perched  upon  posts.  Two  figures  are  fishing  from  the  opposite  bank,  and 
farther  away  is  a  hunting  party,  winding  horns  and  following  hounds  to  the  forest,  where  grey- 
hounds chase  distant  stags.    The  mounted  huntsmen  use  javelins.    The  middle  distance  to  the 
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left  of  the  composition  is  a  flowery  enclosure  through  which  a  May-day  party,  preceded  by  a 
piper,  wends  its  way  towards  a  castle  where  a  sentry  guards  the  drawbridge.  Round  the 
moat  are  sheep,  and  towards  the  left  a  wolf  carries  off  a  lamb.  Farther  off  still  lies  a  rugged, 
mountainous  country  in  which  is  a  den  of  seven  lions.  The  horizon  line  is  broken  by  mountain 
peaks  whose  general  form  suggests  that  in  the  early  fifteenth-century  pictures.  In  the  sky 
are  oval  spaces  displaying  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  :  Gemini,  Taurus,  and  Aries. 

The  border,  like  the  panel,  is  full  of  beautiful  details,  and  the  small  scale  necessary  in 
reproduction  of  the  tapestries  here  renders  description  desirable.  Next  the  panel  is  a  counter- 
changed  trefoil  ornament,  which  leads  to  a  broader  band  on  which  are  placed  numerous  round 
panels  framed  and  connected  by  cords,  all  illustrating  the  Latin  texts  thrust  through  the  cords. 
The  remaining  ground  is  filled  in  with  oak-leaves,  roses,  marigolds,  grapes,  iris,  apples,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  flower  or  fruit  known  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The  outside  band 
is  ornamented  with  ribbon  forms,  which  in  the  mediaeval  period  were  used  to  represent  clouds. 
The  designing  of  these  small  panels  must  have  occupied  a  long  time,  and  the  Latin  mottoes 
would  have  proved  a  source  of  great  joy  and  entertainment  to  King  Jamie  the  First,  who 
dearly  loved  the  classic  language.  There  is  a  mine  of  pleasure  for  the  pedant  in  those  Latin 
inscriptions,  and  their  illustration,  which  is  often  prosy  and  inane  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  left  top  corner  is  "Consilium,"  a  figure  holding  a  horn-book;  nearer  the  centre,  "Dolus 
inevitabilis,"  a  shepherd  piping  to  a  recumbent  spotted  figure.  On  the  left  of  the  coat-of-arms 
is  a  figure  of  Time  or  Fortune  with  flowing  forelock  and  winged  feet  standing  on  a  wheel,  and 
labelled,  "In  occasionem."  "  Scelerum  consciencia "  is  represented  by  a  man  drawing  a  sword 
in  alarm  at  his  own  shadow.  One  remarkable  figure  occurs  in  the  bottom  border  counting  three 
from  the  right  :  a  king  having  a  triple  face,  who  holds  in  his  three  right  hands  a  sceptre,  spear, 
and  a  double  sword.  The  three  left  hands  rest  upon  a  shield.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  Indian 
art  in  this  design. 

Although  the  texture  of  these  tapestries  is  very  fine,  being  about  twenty  warpstrings  in  the 
space  of  one  inch,  the  fineness  of  the  weft  is  more  surprising  still,  enabling  the  detail  to  be 
minutely  rendered.  A  peacock,  ten  inches  long  in  the  tapestry,  has  all  the  "eyes"  in  his  tail 
faithfully  and  beautifully  worked.  The  colour  in  the  forms  all  over  the  tapestry  is  forced  by  a 
very  dark  outline  which  lends  to  the  enclosed  hues  a  jewel-like  effect,  or  like  a  stained-glass 
window  on  a  tiny  scale.  In  the  sky  this  produces  a  spotty  effect.  There  is  a  curious  similarity 
in  colour-effect,  in  detail,  to  that  in  the  later  Coptic  tapestries.  The  ovals  in  the  sky  containing 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  a  dark  red  with  a  golden  centre.  The  sheaves  of  corn  are  outlined 
in  each  stalk,  and  some  of  the  ears  are  ruddy.  "  Spring  "  is  clad  in  a  light  blue  robe,  slightly 
faded  in  effect,  although  the  colour  by  itself  is  strong.  The  flesh  colour  is  treated  in  a  brownish- 
grey  scheme  and  the  faces  have  all  pink  cheeks.  The  hair  has  often  high  lights  of  a  contrasting 
colour.  The  background  to  the  flowers  is  lighter  blue  than  in  the  Flemish  tapestries  of  the 
date.  The  inner  ornament  of  the  border  is  rendered  in  blue  on  whitish  blue,  while  the  back- 
ground of  the  border  proper  is  grey-greenish  gold,  and  the  outer  band  of  ribbon  forms  is  treated 
in  pink  and  blue. 

Slimmer  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  Ceres,  corn-crowned,  holding  a  reaping  -  hook 
and  sitting  on  a  corn-stack.  In  the  sky  are  the  signs  Virgo,  Leo,  and  Scorpio.  The  fore- 
ground is  strewn  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  rabbits,  a  cock,  and  a  peacock  set  among 
them.  To  the  left  is  a  harvest-field,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  shepherds  are  dipping 
sheep  under  the  shelter  of  the  gabled  farmhouse.  In  this  scene  all  is  peace,  but  in  the  distance 
are  lions.  On  the  right  sheep  -  shearing  is  in  progress,  and  beyond  is  a  path  leading  to  a 
distant  city,  the  road  being  carried  over  the  water  by  a  long  serpentine  bridge.  The  border 
pictures  are  insipid.      In  the  top  at  the  left-hand  corner,  "  Aemulatio  forae  maxima,"  the  three 
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Graces;  "  Non  nisi  moratur,"  cross-bones  and  a  skull  with  corn  growing  from  it;  "Verba 
blanda  decipiunt,"  a  man,  brandishing  a  sword,  attacked  by  bees;  "  Prudens  praeceptor,"  a 
teacher  with  birch;   "  Inimici  sunt  suae  domus,"  Actaeon  attacked  by  his  hounds,  and  so  on. 

Bacchus,  crowned  and  girdled  with  the  vine,  and  resting  on  a  basket  of  fruit,  is  used  to 
illustrate  Autumn.  In  his  uplifted  left  hand  he  holds  a  wine-cup,  and  to  his  right  are  his  two 
pards.  Vintage  scenes,  a  winepress,  and  a  pleasant  distant  landscape  are  on  his  right.  In 
the  right  foreground  are  deer ;  farther  off,  peasants  are  knocking  down  acorns  and  gathering 
apples.  The  sky  shows  the  zodiac  signs  peculiar  to  the  season.  The  border  panels  in  this 
tapestry  are  more  interesting  than  in  the  others.  "  Detinet  ascensum  mundus,"  with  "Jehova" 
in  the  sky,  a  man  with  wings  on  his  wrists  endeavouring  to  rise  to  heaven  but  restrained  by 
a  weight  on  his  left  wrist ;  "  Mitte  impossibilia,"  a  man  blowing  at  a  windmill  with  a  pair  ot 
bellows ;  "  Angeli  via  duces  piis,"  Jacob's  ladder ;  "  Dormiens  facile  sui  gratur,"  Ulysses 
blinding  Polyphemus ;  "  Mores  emollit  ars,"  the  trees  bowing  to  Orpheus ;  and  "  Hujusmodi 
bellua  vulgus,"  a  figure  with  thirteen  heads. 

yEolus  is  regarded  as  representative  of  Winter — a  majestic  figure,  crowned  and  holding  a 
bridle,  and  seated  on  the  four  winds  of  heaven  (fig.  13).  To  the  left  peasants  are  slaughtering 
a  bullock,  on  the  right  a  pig  is  being  killed,  in  the  distance  men  are  chopping  trees  for  firewood. 
High  up  on  the  left  is  a  boar-hunt,  remarkable  for  a  tiny  figure  firing  a  gun  at  the  animal. 
Over  the  wind-god's  right  hand  is  an  enormous  and  fierce  fire  ;  to  the  right  of  it  a  fox  is  making 
off  with  a  goose.  On  the  right  of  the  composition  a  tempest  is  pictured,  vessels  struggling 
amid  the  waves,  while  huge  fishes  with  serrated  jaws  are  quite  close  to  the  shore,  where 
people  are  walking  and  kneeling.    The  signs  of  the  zodiac  for  Winter  are  in  the  sky. 

One  of  the  Latin  border  panels  gives  the  date,  "E  malis  minimum,  161 1,"  illustrated  by 
a  man  seizing  a  dog ;  others  are  :  "  Non  misi  frugis  et  uxor  sit,"  a  man  spinning,  etc.  ;  "  Si 
deus  vobiscum  quis  contra  nos,"  a  hand  from  the  sky  touching  a  nest  of  vipers ;  "  Tuo  te 
modulo  metire,"  clipping  a  lion  ;  and  "  Amor  vincit  omnia,"  Cupid  in  his  chariot  drawn  by 
lions.  The  tapestries  measure  about  ten  and  a  half  feet  in  height  by  over  thirteen  in  length. 
The  date  given  is  very  valuable,  as  it  shows  what  excellent  work  the  tapicers  of  England 
could  do  before  the  advent  of  the  foreign  master-weavers  a  few  years  later. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  remarkably  fine  set  of  four  tapestries  representing 
Children  playing,  or,  as  it  was  styled  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  "Naked  Boyes,"  now  in 
Holyrood  Palace,  came  originally  from  the  looms  at  Barcheston.  The  original  designs  for  these 
were  made  from  drawings  by  Giulio  Romano,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Salting  collection.  They 
appear  to  have  been  woven  first  in  Brussels,  and,  as  few  designs  were  more  popular,  they  were 
executed,  with  more  or  less  alteration,  at  most  of  the  great  tapestry  workshops,  especially  at 
Mortlake,  during  the  middle  and  later  period  of  that  manufactory,  and  many  pieces  are  yet 
extant  in  English  country  mansions.  These  may  be,  as  the  set  at  Haddon  Hall,  of  the  same 
composition  and  illustrative  of  the  same  incidents  as  the  Holyrood  tapestries,  but  the  weaving 
technique  of  the  latter  does  not  show  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  treatment  of  the  Mortlake 
products. 

The  first  panel  represents  an  apple-gathering  (fig.  14).  The  trees  are  full  of  children  who  are 
gathering  the  fruit  and  passing  it  to  their  comrades  below.  These  are  engaged  in  many  antics, 
dancing  to  pipe  and  drum,  or  climbing  the  trees.  Others  in  ihe  distance  are  playing  bowls  and 
leapfrog  in  the  green  enclosed  by  a  balustrade,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  is  an  arcade  with 
terminal  figures.  The  entrance,  with  its  curious  arched  roof,  leads  to  a  country  house  and 
its  garden. 

The  second  is  varied  in  composition  ;  it  shows  amorini  gathering  apples  and  lemons, 
while   those   below  are   disporting   themselves   in    various  ways,  blowing   soap-bubbles,  riding 
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hobby-horse  on  a  stick,  and  turning  wheels.  The  trees  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake 
containing  islands,  and  giving  a  distant  prospect  of  a  castle,  mansion,  bridges,  and  trees. 

The  vintage  is  represented  in  two  hangings,  one  almost  square,  the  other  narrow  and 
upright.  The  vines  are  twined  through  oak  trees  whose  lower  branches  are  planned  to  cross 
in  front  in  a  pleasing,  if  formal,  decorative  arrangement.  The  distance  discloses  a  most 
beautiful  landscape  with  winding  river,  mansions  and  bridges,  the  whole  suggestive  of  part  of 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Thames.  The  flowers  in  the  foreground  are  very  fine  in  colour  and 
execution,  and  this  is  the  case,  too,  in  the  narrow  vintage  panel,  the  fourth  of  the  series.  The 
background,  however,  is  different  :  in  place  of  a  country  view,  there  is  an  urban  one — a  long 
street  leading  to  a  palace.  In  the  foreground  lies  a  basket  of  beautifully  coloured  grapes, 
and  beneath  the  arch  three  children  are  playing  horses,  while  the  others  are  busy  in  the 
branches  above. 

The  colours  in  these  panels  are  skilfully  arranged,  especially  in  the  foliage,  which  shows 
autumnal  effects.  The  flesh  tints  are  much  cooler  and  less  muddy  than  one  generally  finds 
them  in  Mortlake  tapestries  executed  from  the  same  designs.  Were  these  panels  woven  at 
Barcheston  ?  That  seems  very  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  borders  to  the  series  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  in  pattern,  down  to  the  tiniest  detail,  as  those  belonging  to  the  three  tapestry 
maps  in  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  York — the  same  mouldings,  the  same 
cartouches  and  figures,  the  same  corner  ornaments,  and  the  same  classic  warrior  in  the  small 
cartouche  in  the  middle  of  the  upright  borders.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  conjecture 
that  the  Sheldon  manufactory  in  its  final  stage  may  have  become  absorbed  into  the  royal  work- 
shops at  Mortlake  during  the  disastrous  period  of  internecine  strife  between  King  and 
Parliament.  The  Sheldons  were  strenuous  Cavaliers,  and  had  to  suffer  many  losses,  so  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  their  craftsmen  may  have  gone  to  Mortlake  in  search  of  employment  before 
or  during  the  Commonwealth  government,  taking  the  design  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY— ORIGIN  OF 
THE  MORTLAKE  MANUFACTORY 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tapestry  weaving  in  this  country  was  practised 
only  in  isolated  and  somewhat  obscure  workshops,  one  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
capable  of  producing  tapestries  of  a  high  degree  of  technical  excellence.  Nineteen  years 
later  there  was  called  into  existence  a  splendidly  equipped  national  establishment,  from  which 
emanated  the  finest  hangings  made  at  that  period.  The  maintenance  of  this  high  standard 
of  craftsmanship,  designs,  and  materials,  together  with  unparalleled  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
weavers  in  the  manufactory,  soon  raised  it  into  the  proud  position  of  having  no  serious  rival  in 
the  world.  As  the  English  ecclesiastical  embroideries  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  superior 
to  those  made  on  the  Continent,  so  for  a  long  period  in  the  seventeenth  the  tapestries  woven 
in  this  country  surpassed  those  made  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  or  Italy.  More  than  any 
other  people  the  English  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Mortlake 
tapestries.  The  prevailing  creed  of  our  native  critics  thirty  years  ago  was  that  no  tapestry 
in  a  later  style  than  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  be  anything  else  than 
pictorial  and  meretricious,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  single  word  of  praise  for  the 
masterpieces  of  our  national  manufactory.  On  the  Continent,  these  were  always  regarded  with 
admiration ;  and  now,  in  England,  with  the  development  of  a  more  catholic  taste  in  matters 
artistic,  Mortlake  tapestries  are  beginning  to  receive  the  studious  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
they  deserve,  were  it  only  for  their  splendid  decorative  quality  and  unequalled  technical 
achievements. 

It  is  true  that  the  finest  productions  of  the  Mortlake  ateliers  were  due  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  master  weavers,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  every  tapestry  manufactory 
of  note  originated  in  the  installation  of  a  band  of  highly  trained  weavers  from  one  or  other  of 
the  tapestry-producing  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  successful  ddbut  of  an  establishment 
conducted  by  Flemish  immigrants  under  royal  patronage  in  France  was  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Flemish  master  weavers  at  Mortlake.  There  were  many  tapestry  manufactories 
in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  nearly  all  of  these — the  exception 
being  the  ateliers  of  La  Marche — produced  tapestry  by  the  high  or  upright  loom,  as  it  is  done 
at  the  present  day  in  the  Gobelins.  This  method  generally  gives  slow  but  excellent  results. 
But  there  is  also  another  method,  that  of  the  horizontal  loom  or  basse  lisse,  which  may  be 
studied  any  day  at  Beauvais.  Whilst  the  latter  generally  requires  less  artistic  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  weaver,  and  the  same  quantity  of  tapestry  can  be  made  in  two-thirds  of  the  time 
it  would  occupy  by  the  upright  loom  method,  yet  a  very  skilful  weaver  can  produce,  by  its 
agency,  tapestries   every  whit  as  excellent.    The   advantages   secured  by  the  horizontal  loom 

method  induced  King  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  attempt  its  introduction  into  Paris  and  provincial 
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France.  In  1607  he  procured  Marc  de  Comans  and  Francois  de  la  Planche  with  a  number 
of  expert  weavers  from  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  horizontal  loom  was  almost  universally 
used  at  that  period,  and  settled  them  in  the  Faubourg  St  Marceau,  Paris.  They  undertook 
to  set  up  no  less  than  eighty  horizontal  looms,  sixty  being  in  Paris  and  twenty  in  provincial 
towns.  The  great  success  of  this  undertaking  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history  was  reported  to 
King  James  I.  of  England,  and  so  impressed  him  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment  in  this  country.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  decision  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  (then  Marquis)  of  Buckingham,  who  took 
a  most  active  part  in  stimulating  the  manufactory  after  its  installation,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Sir  Francis  Crane. 

The  first  step  was  to  obtain  accurate  information  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  French 
ateliers  were  called  into  being,  so  a  copy  of  the  original  contract  between  King  Henry  IV. 
and  the  master  weavers,  De  Comans  and  De  la  Planche,  was  procured  by  King  James  to  serve 
as  a  model,  and  this  was  condensed  as  follows  : — 

"Privilege  is  granted  to  them  (the  master  weavers)  alone  to  make  all  sorts  of  tapestry  (excepting  only 
that  of  the  high-loom)  for  fifteen  years. 

"For  the  encouragement  of  them  and  others  to  set  up  the  like  manufactures,  they  and  their  posterity 
are  ennobled  in  the  quality  of  '  the  King's  Domesticall  Servante,'  and  are  to  enjoy  all  exemptions  and 
liberties  of  the  nobility,  it  being  also  provided  that  the  exercise  of  this  their  trade  shall  in  nothing  disable 
them  for  the  same. 

"They  are  to  be  lodged  conveniently  for  the  setting-up  of  their  work  at  the  King's  charge. 
"They  are  naturalised  and  so  conveniently  freed  from  the  tax  d'Aubayne. 

"Their  workmen  all  being  freed  from  all  '  taylles,'  subsidies,  loans,  etc.,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
are,  moreover,  to  enjoy  all  such  privileges  as  have  been  granted  to  the  silk-weavers  at  Lyons. 

"  The  workmen  are  to  be  permitted  after  a  certain  time  to  keep  open  shop,  without  being  tied  to  pur- 
chase any  other  kind  of  freedom  than  the  certificate  of  the  principal  undertakers. 

"The  undertakers  are  bound  to  teach  a  certain  number  of  French  boys  their  trade,  the  King  paying  for 
board,  and  their  parents  furnishing  their  other  entertainment,  the  which  parentheses  are  to  be  made  free  as  is 
above  specified. 

"Their  number  is  twenty-five  the  first  year,  twenty  the  second,  and  other  twenty  the  year  following. 

"All  sorts  of  tapestries  made  out  of  the  kingdom  are  prohibited  for  the  space  of  eight  years  under 
penalty  of  confiscation,  the  undertakers  being  bound  to  sell  at  the  price  usual  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  to  set  up  eighty  looms  at  the  least,  viz.  sixty  at  Paris,  and  other  twenty  at  Amiens,  or  where  they  shall 
think  fittest. 

"All  sorts  of  stuffs  or  materials  serving  for  the  making  of  their  tapestries  are  exempted  from  all  kinds 
of  imposition  (except  gold,  silver,  and  silk)  ;  but  the  undertakers  are  bound  to  use  only  stuffs  as  are  dyed 
at  Paris,  and  such  gold  and  silver  thread  as  is  made  there. 

"No  imposition  shall  be  raised  upon  their  tapestries,  whether  within  nor  going  out  of  the  kingdom. 

"  In  regard  of  the  great  charge  which  the  undertakers  are  to  be  at  for  the  setting  up  of  this  manu- 
facture they  are  permitted  to  set  up  breweries  in  what  town  of  the  kingdom  they  please,  without  paying  any 
impost  for  the  beer,  which  shall  either  be  sold  within  the  kingdom  or  transported  out  of  the  same. 

"In  acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  which  the  State  shall  receive  by  this  manufacture,  the  King 
bestoweth  a  pension  of  £250  sterling  on  each  of  the  two  principal  undertakers. 

"If  any  goods  of  the  undertakers  shall  be  arrested  by  the  authority  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  the 
King  promiseth  to  give  them  letters  of  reprisal. 

"For  that  the  King  acknowledgeth  that  the  establishment  of  this  manufacture  is  an  enterprise  above  the 
means  of  particular  men,  he  doth  further  bestow  upon  them  for  all  charges  belonging  thereunto  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  sum  was  paid  to  the  undertakers  the  last  of  August  1607. 

"All  difference  which  may  arise  between  the  undertakers  and  their  workmen,  or  them  and  any  others, 
shall  be  judged  first  by  the  judges  of  the  place  and  by  appeal  by  the  Courts  of  Parliament." 

This  document  having  been  prepared,  a  letter  was  written  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  Sir  Richard  Weston,  and  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  in  which  is  a  marginal 
note  of  the  Lord  Archbishop,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Steward, 
Lord   Carew,    Mr   Treasurer,    Mr    Crompton,    Mr    Secretary    Nanto,   Mr  Chancellor,  and  the 
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Master  of  the  Rolls.  These  formed  the  advisory  committee  to  whom  the  following"  project  was 
submitted  by  the  King : — 

"  His  majesty  knowing  in  his  great  wisdom  that  arts  and  manufactures  do  add  both  ornament  and 
wealth  to  those  countries  and  commonwealths,  where  they  most  flourish,  and  being  therefore  desirous  to 
encourage  industry  in  that  kind  by  all  mean  possible  within  these  his  own  realms  and  dominions,  and 
to  entertain  all  such  laudable  projects  and  inventions  as  may  tend  anyway  to  that  end.  Amongst  the 
rest  he  hath  been  pleased  of  late  to  cast  his  princely  cogitation  upon  that  excellent  art  of  making 
tapestry,  and  finding  that  our  neighbouring  countries  (who  have  not  that  means  which  his  majesty's 
dominions  afford  to  maintain  the  said  manufacture)  have  attained  already  to  so  great  a  perfection  therein, 
is  not  without  hopes  that  the  same  may  be  established  also  in  this  kingdom,  with  as  good  success  at 
the  least  as  in  any  other  place  whatsoever.  But,  forasmuch  as  so  great  work,  before  it  be  undertaken, 
requireth  and  advised  (sic)  consideration,  touching  the  manner  and  means  how  to  settle  the  same.  His 
majesty  continuing  a  gracious  opinion  of  your  sufficiency  and  judgment,  by  the  experience  he  hath  had 
of  you  in  other  his  important  services,  is  pleased  that  this  project  also  shall  be  referred  to  you,  to  be 
first  moulded  and  framed  as  you  in  your  discretion,  upon  mature  advice,  shall  conceive  to  be  most 
expedient  for  the  advancement  of  the  work,  to  which  you  are  forthwith  to  apply  yourselves,  and  with 
as  much  convenient  expedition  as  you  may,  to  make  a  report  to  this  board,  of  which  you  shall  think 
meet  to  be  recommended  to  his  majesty  by  way  of  opinion,  wherein  the  better  to  prepare  your  judgments 
(but  not  as  a  rule  or  direction  whereby  to  guide  them),  we  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  an  edict  made 
some  years  since  by  the  late  French  king,  when  this  art  was  by  himself  established  in  France,  from 
which  you  may  take  some  light,  and  make  use  of  it  so  far  as  may  stand  with  the  condition  of  this  time 
and  place.    And  so,"  etc. 

"  The  privileges  and  conditions  upon  which  Sir  Francis  Crane  doth  undertake  to  do  his  majesty  service 
in  bringing  over  and  establishing  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  tapestries  in  England  and  only  there. 

"That  towards  the  pensions  he  shall  give  the  charges  of  building  and  fitting  of  houses  to  the  work, 
and  all  other  charges  incident  thereunto,  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  according  to  his  promise  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  four  baronets.  And  that  one  of  them  may  be  permitted  to  pass,  though  he  be  of  Dutch 
descent,  in  respect  of  the  service  that  the  state  shall  herein  receive  from  that  nation,  he  being  otherwise 
a  very  rich  man  and  already  knighted. 

"  That  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  may  only  have  the  privilege  to  make  all  sorts  of  tapestries, 
wherein  those  may  be  excepted  that  make  already,  so  as  within  six  months  after  the  grant,  they  repair  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners,  and  having  made  profession  of  the  use  of  their  trade,  do  take  a  testimonial  from 
their  Lordships  to  warrant  the  same.    Otherwise  not  to  be  admitted  to  work  but  under  his  privilege. 

"That  the  tapestries  here  made  may  be  customs  free  for  certain  years. 

"That  such  of  the  principal  masters  that  he  may  draw  over  (when  he  shall  desire  it  for  them)  may 
be  naturalised. " 

The  concluding  paragraph  from  this  document,  which  appears  in  a  manuscript  book 
containing  transcripts  of  State  and  other  correspondence  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  belonging  to  C.  E.  Newton  Robinson,  Esq.,  who,  in  the  interests  of  art,  has  given 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  bears  reference  to  teaching  the  art  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  city  of  London.  As  a  specimen  of  the  quaint  spelling  of  the  period  it  is 
quoted  literally : — 

"In  regarde  of  these  favors  and  priviledges  if  it  be  his  mats  pleasure  that  this  Arte  shalbe  taughte 
heare.  And  doe  thinck  it  fitt  that  the  Cittie  of  London  shall  oute  of  the  Hospitalls  that  are  in  it  (in  wch 
a  greate  nomber  of  Boyes  are  kept  at  the  public  charge),  appointe  every  yeare  a  certen  nomber  to  be 
taught,  He  wilbe  bounde  by  the  Patent  to  take  these  Boyes  for  7  yeares  as  Appntices  and  will  teache  them 
the  Arte,  the  Cittie  taking  order  only  during  that  time  for  their  maintenance.  And  if  they  will  appointe 
Roomes  for  it  either  in  the  Hospitalls,  or  any  where  else  within  the  Cittie,  he  will  be  bounde  they  shalbe 
taught  there,  &  will  furnish  the  whole  stock  that  shall  sett  them  all  on  worke. " 

There  is  no  known  record  of  the  last  clause  being  acted  upon,  but  some  of  the  later 
workshops  for  tapestry  in  London  may  have  arisen  from  the  schools  in  the  hospitals. 

In  two  important  particulars  only  did  the  character  of  the  English  establishment  differ 
from  the  French  model  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  French  ateliers  were  restricted  to  the 
horizontal  -  loom  method  of  production,  while  the  English  workshops  could  utilise  either 
horizontal  or  upright  looms,  and    were    empowered    to    manufacture  every  kind  of  tapestry,  a 
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distinction  which  may  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  Mortlake 
works.  The  second  difference  lay  in  the  control  of  the  workshops.  The  Parisian  ateliers 
were  under  the  direction  of  De  Comans  and  De  la  Planche,  both  practical  weavers — those  at 
Mortlake  were  under  the  management  of  a  private  gentleman — while  both  were  under  royal 
patronage. 

The  project  being  agreed  to,  on  August  23,  161 9,  a  letter  was  sent  by  Chamberlain  to 
Carleton  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Francis  Crane  had  received  the  "making"  of  three  baronets,  to 
aid  his  project  for  the  manufacture  of  tapestry.  He  was  the  last  lay  chancellor  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  a  man  of  refined  taste,  consummate  ability,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  courts 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  With  his  usual  energy,  he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his 
part  of  the  engagement.  On  the  1  ith  day  of  August  1619,  he  bought  of  John  Jaxon  two 
houses  with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  parish  of  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  to  make  a  workhouse 
for  tapestry,  and  was  admitted  tenant  by  William  Langhorne,  steward  of  the  manor.  The 
buildings  were  soon  ready.  They  were  situated  where  Queen's  Head  Court  or  Passage  now 
stands,  and  some  years  afterwards,  when  a  designer  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
manufactory,  a  house,  called  the  "  Limner's  House,"  was  built  for  him  on  the  opposite  side  of 
High  Street,  in  what  is  now  called  Victoria  Terrace.  In  1794  this  was  still  standing.  Little 
or  no  difficulty,  apparently,  was  encountered  in  procuring  capable  weavers,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  short  time  occupied  in  bringing  so  many  of  them  to  England.  With  all  their  stringent 
precautions  to  prevent  emigration,  the  Netherlandish  authorities  were  quite  unaware  of  the 
departure  of  many  of  their  best  tapestry-weavers.  Their  only  warning  came  from  the  Arch- 
duke's agent  in  London,  who  stated  that  the  enterprise  of  King  James  would  prove  ruinous 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  the  Netherlands,  as  no  less  than  fifty  Flemish  tapestry- 
weavers  had  arrived  in  England  in  1620. 

To  the  village  of  Mortlake,  in  1620,  came  this  band  of  fifty  weavers  with  their  wives  and 
families  and  kith  and  kin.  Bright  though  their  prospects  seemed,  and  though  prosperity 
attended  them  "for  more  than  twenty  years,  they  were  destined  to  endure,  when  some  of  them 
were  in  old  age,  a  long  struggle  with  adversity,  that  called  out  all  the  grim  doggedness  of  a 
race  which  had  battled  with  the  sea  for  possession  of  its  homesteads,  and  with  the  Spaniard  for 
the  preservation  of  its  religious  independence.  At  Mortlake,  due  provision  was  made  for  the 
religious  requirements  of  the  emigrants.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  authorised  their 
ministers  to  conduct  services  and  administer  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  parish  church  of 
Mortlake,  when  it  was  convenient,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  to  hold  services  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  Crane,  or  any  other  convenient  place. 

This  congregation  included  some  of  the  most  expert  weavers  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
chief  was  Philip  de  Maecht,  who  was  styled  "overseer  and  director  of  the  tapissiers." 
Originally  tapissiers  in  Brussels,  his  family  had  emigrated  to  Middelburg  in  Zeeland,  and  in  the 
town  hall  there  one  may  see  at  the  present  day  a  set  of  fine  tapestries  representing  the  naval 
victories  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Spanish.  These  were  woven  by  Jan  de  Maecht,  brother  to 
Philip.  The  latter  went  from  Middelburg  to  work  in  the  atelier  of  De  Comans  in  Paris,  where 
he  became  principal  weaver,  and  many  of  the  finest  tapestries  there  produced  bear  his 
monogram.  By  what  inducement  he  was  persuaded  to  leave  Paris  for  Mortlake  we  know  not, 
but  he  was  director  of  the  tapicers  there  when  the  first  tapestry  was  woven  on  the  loom. 
With  him  there  came  to  Mortlake  his  brother  Lawrence,  who,  however,  returned  to  Middelburg 
after  a  brief  sojourn  here.  David  and  William,  presumably  sons  of  Philip,  married  ladies 
possessing  English  surnames,  at  Mortlake,  where  a  son  was  born  to  David  in  1627.  Philip  was 
dead  before  1655,  but  his  wife  Jannekin  survived  him.  Under  the  control  of  De  Maecht 
worked  Louis  Vermoulen,  probably  of  Brussels,  whose  speciality  was  the  weaving  of  faces,  and 
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Peter  de  Craight,  who  worked  the  naked  figures.  Paul  Vanden  Steen,  from  Oudenarde,  was 
another  weaver  of  importance,  and  either  he  or  Peter  Schrijuer  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  P.S.  monogram  seen  on  many  Mortlake  hangings.  Josse  Engels  came  from  Oudenarde 
with  his  family,  and  from  that  town  also  came  Simon  Ens  or  Heyns,  whose  daughter  Judith 
returned  there  before  1655.  There  were  representatives  of  many  famous  families  of  tapissiers 
in  Brussels  amongst  the  Mortlake  weavers  —  Potter,  Vander  Goten,  Vanden  Hecke,  and  De 
Neck  (the  last-named  had  a  daughter  betrothed  to  an  Englishman  in  1636).  Many  weavers, 
like  John  Hollenberch,  left  descendants.  He  became  chief  weaver  at  Mortlake  in  1652,  and  his 
son  Philip  designed  tapestries  to  be  woven  there.  William  Benood's  descendants  made 
tapestries  at  Lambeth  when  Mortlake  was  past  its  best  period,  and  Stephen  de  May  was 
probably  an  ancestor  of  the  Demay  who  worked  for  the  Marquis  of  Nottingham  in  1707. 
Mr  Anderson,  while  ransacking  the  parish  registers  of  Mortlake,  found  other  Netherlandish 
names,  viz.  Petre,  Messmaker,  Molin,  Porman,  Buckbeard,  and  Eues. 

The  first  tapestries  woven  at  Mortlake  represented  the  myth  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  This 
series  of  nine  hangings  was  executed  from  sixteenth-century  designs,  probably  by  an  Italian  artist, 
and  these  had  been  woven  in  tapestry  of  that  period  in  Brussels  ;  but  the  cartoons  used  in  this 
country  were  probably  drawn  by  Rivieres  from  the  originals  or  tapestries  woven  from  them. 
Weaving  commenced  at  Mortlake  on  September  16,  1620,  and  the  nine  tapestries  were  finished 
on  June  6,  1622,  a  rate  of  progress  that,  at  the  present  day,  seems  incredible.  But  more  wonder- 
ful still  is  the  fact  that  before  May  10,  1625,  two  sets  representing  the  same  subject  were  woven 
and  sold.  The  best  wools,  silks,  and  gold  were  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  from  existing 
specimens  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  the  texture  was  extremely  fine  ;  the  example  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  shows,  on  an  average,  twenty-three  warpstrings  in  the  space  of  one  inch, 
while  the  threads  of  the  weft  in  the  same  space  measure  about  fifty.  At  that  time,  while  woollen 
yarn  for  tapestry  weaving  cost  six  shillings  per  pound,  silk  cost  thirty-three  shillings  per  pound, 
and  gold  thread  six  shillings  per  ounce,  and  warpstring  was  only  three  shillings  per  pound.  The 
weaving  of  the  faces  was  paid  for  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  ordinary  parts,  while  the  over- 
seer, Philip  de  Maecht,  was  paid  by  a  commission  of  so  much  per  ell  of  the  tapestry  woven. 
Many  sets  of  the  story  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  must  have  been  produced,  as  the  subject  was  a 
popular  one  as  late  as  1670,  and  of  these  a  fair  number  of  specimens  are  extant  ;  several  being 
in  the  Garde  Meuble,  Paris  ;  one  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Stockholm  ;  while  a  very  good  example,  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  exhibited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (frontispiece),  and  two  others  have 
found  a  home  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY- -MORTLAKE 
UNDER  SIR  FRANCIS  CRANE 

THHE  Twelve  Months  was  the  second  subject  that  engaged  the  labours  of  the  Mortlake 
weavers,  and  it  also  was  woven  from  sixteenth-century  designs.  The  first  set  was 
ordered  by  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  payment  on  account  of  it  was  made 
in  December  1623,  when  the  Prince,  writing  from  Madrid,  directed  his  Council  to  pay  £joo  for 
some  drawings  of  tapestry  that  he  had  ordered  from  Italy,  and  ^500  for  a  set  that  was  being 
woven  for  him  at  Mortlake,  representing  the  Twelve  Months.  He  earnestly  desired  that  the 
latter  be  finished  before  his  return  to  England.  Regarding  this,  among  the  State  Papers  there 
is  a  letter  in  which  the  King  remarks  :  "  Sir  Francis  Crane  desires  to  know  if  my  baby  will  have 
him  to  hasten  the  making  of  that  suite  of  tapestry  that  he  commanded  him."  Many  replicas  of 
the  Months  were  woven  at  Mortlake,  and  some  specimens  are  extant.  The  original  series 
consisted  of  six  pieces,  each  representing  two  months,  and  was  executed  in  gold,  silver,  silk, 
and  wool.  The  border  was  ornamented  with  cartouches  containing  scrolls,  medallions,  and 
amorini  on  a  gold  and  brown  background,  and  contained  the  royal  monogram. 

When  giving  the  commission  for  the  weaving  of  the  Twelve  Months  at  Mortlake,  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  gave  another  order  which  was  to  provide  that  manufactory  with  the  one  design 
with  which,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  associated,  and  which  the  weavers  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
perpetuating.  Before  proceeding  to  Madrid  in  1623,  Charles  directed  Sir  Francis  Crane  to  send 
to  Genoa  for  the  cartoons  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These  were  the  famous  cartoons 
which  Raphael  designed  and  executed  to  the  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  had  them  carried  out 
in  tapestry  by  Peter  van  Aelst,  the  chief  master-weaver  of  his  day  in  Brussels.  In  accordance 
with  a  long-established  rule,  the  cartoons  remained  the  property  of  Van  Aelst  after  the  tapestries 
woven  from  them  had  been  delivered  to  the  Pope,  and  they  were  used  for  the  production  of 
many  other  sets  during  the  sixteenth  century  in  Brussels.  Rubens,  it  is  said,  advised  the  Prince 
to  acquire  the  cartoons  for  use  in  the  English  manufactory,  and  never  was  good  counsel  more 
justified  by  good  results.  The  seven  cartoons  (there  were  ten  originally,  but  one  of  these,  a 
narrow  upright  composition,  was  probably  only  used  once,  and  two  had  disappeared)  were  taken 
to  England  about  1623.  The  elaborate  borders  designed  by  Raphael  for  the  set  were  only  used 
for  the  original  tapestries  by  Van  Aelst,  although  portions  of  them  are  repeated  in  several 
tapestries  made  in  Brussels  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  original  drawings  for  these  had 
disappeared.  To  meet  the  necessity,  Van  Dyck  designed  magnificent  borders  to  the  cartoons,  to 
be  used  at  Mortlake,  and  these  had  the  merit  of  possessing  certain  decorative  qualities  that  the 
originals  did  not  possess.  Raphael  deliberately  ignored  unity  and  harmony  in  his  borders  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;   the  top  part  in  that  series  is  merely  a  narrow  ornamental  band,  the 

vertical  framings  are  grotesque  in  style,  while  the  lower  strips  are  filled  with  groups  of  numerous 
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small  figures.  The  weavers  under  the  control  of  Van  Aelst,  who  were  perfect  at  rendering 
subjects  in  the  traditional  Flemish  style,  were  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  creations  of  Raphael. 
The  effect  of  the  tapestry  in  the  Vatican  is  heavy  and  dull,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  used  in  its  construction  ;  the  noble  type  of  heads  and  figures  is  vulgarised — a 
defect  which  is  observable  in  the  later  Brussels  versions  of  the  designs.  The  earlier  Mortlake 
tapestries  are  infinitely  superior ;  they  express  that  noble  dignity  in  the  faces  and  figures  which 
characterises  the  cartoons ;  the  colour  is  full  of  strength,  yet  lacking  the  crudity  of  the  later 
Brussels  series ;  and  the  borders  are  beautiful  and  varied,  each  containing  some  special  reference 
to  the  subject  it  encloses.  In  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  the  border  shows  amorini 
playing  with  fishes,  holding  symbolic 
objects,  or  instruments  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  cartouches  are  occupied 
by  Scriptural  scenes,  like  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  (fig.  17).  In  the  centre,  at 
the  top,  are  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
while  in  the  corresponding  space  at  the 
foot  is  a  tablet  containing  a  Latin  in- 
scription and  the  King's  signature : 
"Car:  Re:  Reg:  Mortl."  In  Christ's 
Charge  to  Peter  the  vertical  borders 
show  the  Pelican  in  her  piety,  and  the 
Phoenix  ;  the  cartouches  have  representa- 
tions of  the  Transfiguration  and  the 
Ascension  ;  while  in  the  lower  corners 
are  large  figures  symbolical  of  Faith  and 
Justice  (fig.  18).  So,  likewise,  the  borders 
of  the  Beautiful  Gate  are  ornamented 
with  amorini  supporting  the  four  Gospels, 
with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists. 
Another  pattern  of  border  of  tlowers 
and  scrolls  with  cupids  was  introduced 
later.  It  is  the  most  common  framing 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  fine 
specimens  may  be  seen  at  Boughton 
House  and  Ford  Abbey.  A  third  type,  which  possesses  a  red  ground,  occurs  on  the  series 
at  Burghley  House,  Stamford  ;  while  yet  a  fourth,  having  majestic  terminal  figures  at  the  sides, 
is  hung  at  Boughton.  Some  of  these  sets  include  the  Death  of  Sapphira,  woven  about  1627, 
which  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  series  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

By  the  year  1623  the  Mortlake  manufactory  had  made  a  brilliant  debut.  Possessed  of 
buildings  specially  adapted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  weaving,  an  able  director,  a  band  of  the 
most  expert  weavers  in  the  world,  executing  tapestries  from  the  best  designs  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, an  artist  of  great  ability  to  provide  new  designs,  and,  lastly,  plentiful  commissions  from 
wealthy  patrons,  of  whom  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  were 
the  most  prominent,  the  manufactory  could  want  nothing  more,  to  all  appearance.  And  yet,  in  that 
year,  the  fourth  of  its  existence,  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  establishment  was  seriously 
considered  by  the  director.  Notwithstanding  his  wonderful  financial  abilities  and  his  personal 
experience  of  the  characters  of  the  chief  patrons  who  bestowed  commissions  on  the  manufactory, 

Sir  Francis  Crane  had  evidently  greatly  underestimated  the  sum  he  would  of  necessity  expend 
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in  maintaining  the  works,  and  the  risks  he  would  have  to  run  through  payments  being  deferred. 
The  finest  tapestries  take  the  longest  time  to  weave,  and  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  these  are  generally  more  expensive  than  those  employed  in  making  the  coarser 
kinds.  The  first  Mortlake  tapestries  were — as  we  have  seen — of  exceedingly  fine  texture  ;  and 
although  the  weavers,  encouraged  by  payment  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  the 


The  Garde-Meuble,  Paris. 

Fig.  17.— THE  MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES. 


fabric  they  produced  daily,  and  further  stimulated  by  disbursements  for  "expedicon,"  manu- 
factured tapestries  in  record  time,  the  expenses  entailed  in  keeping  up  the  establishment  until 
some  pecuniary  result  of  its  functions  was  obtained  must  have  been  very  great.  It  appears 
that,  beyond  the  sum  of  ^2000  received  for  the  first  set  of  the  Vu/can  and  Venus  tapestries, 
Crane  had  received  but  ^500,  this  being  on  account  for  a  set  representing  the  Months.  It  is 
true  that  on  the  former  set  he  had  a  profit  of  more  than  one  thousand  pounds,  as  the  expenses 
of  manufacture  had  amounted  to  only  ^904  odd  ;  but  from  the  accelerated  rate  of  progress  in 
producing  the  succeeding  tapestries,  his  weaving  staff  must  have  been  largely  augmented. 
In   1623  he  found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  his   liabilities,  though  his  pessimism  was 
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apparently  more  extreme  than  the  occasion  warranted ;  and  the  situation  became  so  serious 
that  he  was  compelled  to  lay  the  matter  before  King  James.  His  letter,  written  about  1623, 
is  interesting ; — 

"I  beseech  your  Majestie  that  the  reasons  which  have  begott  this  boldness  may  excuse  it,  which 
are  these : — 

"1.  I  cannot  think  but  that  your  Majestie  affects  the  continuance  of  the  business  of  the  Tapestries, 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  world  aupears  as  a  worke  of  your  Majestie's  greatness,  and  brings  with  it  both 
honor  to  your  Majestie  and  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

"2.  The  Prince  and  my  Lord  Marquis  [Villiers,  Marquis  of  Buckingham],  both  (to  whom  a  little 
before  their  journey  I  presented  my  necessities  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  worke  unless 
I  were  assisted  in  it)  gave  me  commandment  to  keepe  the  busynes  afoote,  and  promised  me  for  the 
present  to  keep  the  fire  goinge  (which  was  the  Prince's  own  phrase),  that  I  should  instantly  receive 
the  money  layed  out  for  my  Lord  Marquis,  which  was  £3200,  and  I  should  have  besides  the  benefit  of 
two  Serjeants. 

"  3.  The  Prince  gave  me  order  to  go  into  hande  with  a  riche  suite  of  the  Months  and  to  send  to  Genua 
[Genoa]  for  certayne  drawings  of  Raphaell  of  Urbin,  which  were  desseignes  for  tapestries  made  for  Pope  Leo 
the  X  and  for  which  there  is  £300  to  be  payed,  besides  their  charge  of  bringing  home. 

"  Now,  sir,  here  is  my  case,  I  would  not  fayle  (if  it  lay  in  my  power)  in  the  performance  of  anything 
thus  affected  by  your  Majestie,  or  commanded  by  them,  but  I  am  already  above  £16,000  in  the  busynes 
and  never  made  returns  of  more  than  £2500,  so  that  my  estate  is  wholly  exhausted,  and  my  credit  is 
spent,  besides  the  debts  that  lye  upon  me,  that  I  protest  unto  your  Majestie  (before  Almightie  God)  I 
know  not  how  to  give  continuance  to  the  busynes  one  month  longer,  which  I  durst  not  but  acquainte  your 
Majestie  with  all,  because  if  the  course  intended  by  your  Majestie  will  not  provide  for  it  before  that  time, 
and  that  the  busynes  be  dissolved,  I  may  yet  stand  justified  in  your  Majestie's  royal  judgement  that  no 
endevor  of  myn  hath  bin  wanting  either  to  save  your  Majestie,  or  to  obey  those  commandments  that  I 
hold  equal  with  the  life  of 

"  Your  Majestie's  most  faithful  and  most 

"obedient  subject  and  servant, 

"F.  C." 

Crane's  petition  or  letter  had  almost  immediate  attention,  and  some  relief  was  accorded  to 
the  financial  pressure.  The  impossibility  of  continuing  the  works  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
was,  apparent  to  the  King,  and  a  praiseworthy  attempt  was  made  to  readjust  matters.  In 
January  1625  a  warrant  was  issued  to  pay  Sir  Francis  Crane  the  sum  of  ^2000.  to  be 
employed  in  buying  in  ^"iooo  per  annum  of  pensions  or  other  gifts  made  by  the  King  and  not 
yet  payable,  for  the  ease  of  his  Majesty's  charge  of  ^1000  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  tapestry  manufactories  at  Mortlake. 

Thus  far,  the  productions  of  the  Mortlake  looms  had  been  limited  to  subjects  from  designs 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  about  the  year  1623  a  special  designer  was  attached  to  the  manu- 
factory, and  a  house  was  built  for  his  use,  close  by  the  workshops.  He  proved  to  be  an 
exceedingly  able  artist — Francis  Cleyn — a  native  of  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark.  When  studying  in  Italy,  Cleyn  was  introduced 
to  Sir  Robert  Anstruther  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  permission  for  Cleyn  to  settle  in  England  was  procured  from  the  Danish 
monarch.  King  James  bestowed  upon  Cleyn  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  life, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1658  the  latter  was  closely  associated  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Mortlake  manufactory.  His  best-known  design  is  the  History  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
forming  an  exceedingly  popular  series  of  tapestries,  of  which  a  fine  set  is  exhibited  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Stockholm  (fig.  20).  Hero,  a  priestess  of  Venus,  at  Sestus,  was  beloved  by 
Leander  of  Abydos,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Guided  by  a  burning  torch 
held  by  Hero  in  a  tower  at  Sestus,  he  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to  meet  his  lady-love, 
until  one  fatal  night  he  perished  in  the  water.  In  despair  at  her  loss,  Hero  threw  herself 
into   the    Hellespont,    and    died    with    him.     The   story    forms    the    subject    of   a    poem  by 
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Marlowe.  The  series  was  many  times  reproduced  in  the  manufactory  and  was  not  produced 
anywhere  else. 

On  March  27,  1625,  King  James  breathed  his  last,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  I.,  who, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  already  done  so  much  to  foster  the  manufactory.  A  curious  docu- 
ment, published  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  throws  light  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  Crown  to  Sir 
Francis  Crane.  At  that  time  (1625)  the  sum  owing  amounted  to  ^"6000,  for  three  sets  of  gold 
tapestry,  which  is  in  one  way  evidence  of  the  dire  straits  to  which  Sir  Francis  had  been  reduced 


The  Garde-Meuble,  Paris. 

Fig.  18.— CHRIST'S  CHARGE  TO  PETER. 


when  he  put  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  works  before  King  James.  The  new  King 
was  only  too  willing  to  give  the  works  every  assistance  that  lay  in  his  power,  without  the  good 
counsel  given  him  in  these  terms:  "Means  to  settle  the  tapestries  in  England,  it  may  be  done 
by  the  means  herein  stated.  If  the  King  shall  like  of  this  course,  he  will,  by  the  laying  out  of 
^"2000  only,  gain  ^"iooo  a  year  in  tapestries  for  his  wardrobe,  and  will,  besides,  settle  the 
noblest  manufactory  that  any  king  of  England  hath  brought  in  these  many  hundred  years.  The 
example  may  likewise  prove  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  by  showing  men  a 
better  way  of  charity  than  of  hospitals,  which  only  provides  for  the  poor,  but  this,  that  there 
may  be  no  poor  at  all,  and  that  none  shall  live  but  with  some  advantage  to  the  country  wherein 
they  dwell." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  position  of  the  workshops  financially  safe,  and  so  Crane 
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received  the  annuity  of  ^"iooo  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  late  King.  He  was  also  allowed,  in 
addition,  ^"2000  yearly  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  tapestry  works  for  ten  years  to  come, 
and  by  this  arrangement  Sir  Francis  rapidly  rose  to  power  and  wealth.  Under  so  liberal  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts  as  Charles  I.,  commissions  were  literally  showered  upon  the  manufactory, 
and  it  had  then  been  long  enough  established  to  yield  handsome  profits  to  the  promoter.  The 
King  was  heavily  indebted  to  him,  and,  instead  of  paying  in  money,  gave  him  as  security  vast 
estates  under  mortgage. 

This  is  shown  in  a  contract  between  the  King  and  Sir  Francis  for  conveyance  to  the  latter 


The  Royal  Collection,  Stockholm. 


Fig.  20. -HERO  DISCOVERING  THE  BODY  OF  LEANDER. 

of  the  manors  of  Grafton,  Hartwell,  Aldrington,  now  better  known  as  Alderton,  Blisworth,  Stoke 
Bruerne,  Shutlanger,  Aston,  alias  Ashton,  Greens-norton,  Pottersbury,  and  Moorend,  Northampton- 
shire, as  a  security  for  ,£7500  by  him  to  be  advanced  for  the  King's  service. 

Sir  Francis  signed  an  agreement  with  the  King  in  February  1628  for  the  sale  of  lands  at 
Grafton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  by  which  the  manor  was  assured  to  him  as  a  security 
for  ^7500  advanced  to  the  King,  with  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  of 
tapestry  within  the  manor-house  of  Grafton,  and  the  bringing  up  within  the  same  of  a  constant 
succession  of  two  boys  as  apprentices  to  be  instructed  in  that  art.  The  following  year  found 
Sir  Francis  further  enriched  by  the  gift  of  Stoke  Bruere  or  Bruerne  Park  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  he  built  a  country  house  from  plans  he  received  from  Italy.  It  consisted  of  two  wings 
connected  with  the  body  by  corridors,  and  was  spacious  enough  to  entertain  and  lodge  the  King 
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and  Court.  He  shared  with  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  a  grant  by  letters-patent  to  issue 
such  farthing  tokens  as  should  be  in  use  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  1630  they  petition 
Council  that  as  they  are  bound  to  re-change  the  same,  and  some  persons  having  counterfeited 
great  quantities  of  them,  they  pray  the  lords  to  direct  their  letters  into  Durham  for  apprehension 
of  divers  offenders,  and  to  signify  the  course  they  think  fit  to  be  taken  with  these  and  other 
similar  offenders.  The  prosperity  of  Sir  Francis  was  at  its  height.  The  King  visited  the 
Mortlake  manufactory  on  March  28,  1629.  The  projected  manufactory  at  Grafton  did  not  come 
to  anything,  and  a  warrant  to  repay  to  Sir  Francis  the  sum  of  ,£5000  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent.,  paid  by  him  for  the  purchase  of  ^200  a  year  in  fee  farm  of  lands  within  the 
honor  of  Grafton,  upon  an  agreement  which  could  not  be  made  good,  was  issued  on 
July  5,  1 63 1.  In  February  1634  Sir  Francis  gave  an  account  of  the  securities  he  held  for 
two  sums  of  ^"7500  and  ^"5000  advanced  by  him  to  the  King.  For  the  former  sum  he  held 
possession  of  Grafton,  and  for  the  interest  received  the  rents;  but  about  1635  he  offered 
to  relinquish  his  bargain  on  repayment  of  the  money  advanced  and  interest.  Regarding 
the  occupancy  of  Grafton,  Sir  Robert  Osborne  addressed  a  dignified  rebuke  to  the  King : 
"  The  honor  of  Grafton  has  been  mortgaged  by  his  Majesty  to  Sir  Francis  Crane  for 
£7600.  It  is  the  bravest  and  best  seat  in  the  kingdom,  a  seat  for  a  prince  and  not  a  subject. 
For  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  children  I  hope  he  will  redeem  the  mortgage.  The  forfeiture 
is  taken,  and  all  his  Majesty's  tenants  pay  their  rents  to  Sir  Francis  Crane.  I  hope  his 
Majesty  will  provide  for  his  children  as  others  do  whom  he  has  advanced.  There  is  a 
general  enclosing  and  converting  arable  land  into  pasture  which  is  the  cause  of  great  dearth 
in  the  kingdom,  whereof  there  may  be  great  benefit  raised  to  the  King,  and  great  good  to  his 
poor  subjects." 

Prosperity  always  creates  detractors,  and  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Crane  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  An  attempt  to  overthrow  him  was  made  about  1630,  and  was  unsuccessful;  but 
the  documents  relating  to  it  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  apparently  trustworthy  in  their 
statements  and  deductions.  About  1630  Dru  Burton  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  setting 
forth  that  his  Majesty  had  been  greatly  overcharged  for  the  plain  set  of  tapestries  of  Vulcan, 
and  in  other  arrangements  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  tapestry.  The  petition,  which 
was  entitled  the  "  Discovery,"  was  referred  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  but  no  report  had 
been  made  upon  it.  For  presenting  the  document  the  petitioner  was  punished  by  dismissal 
from  the  office  of  Auditor-General  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  whereby  he  lost  ,£50  a  year  and 
the  reward  of  fifteen  years'  service.  He  prayed  for  an  examination  of  the  Discovery,  and  if 
the  same  were  found  beneficial  to  the  King,  that  petitioner  may  someways  find  the  King's 
favour.  The  documents  relating  to  this  matter  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  comprise 
the  petition  desiring  a  re-investigation  of  the  Discovery ;  the  Discovery  that  the  patentee  had 
made  a  profit  of  ,£12,255  on  four  copies  of  the  tapestry  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  sold  to  the  King, 
besides  his  own  gain  on  other  copies ;  an  account  of  the  cost  ot  manufacture  of  the  first  set 
of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  with  the  price  paid  by  the  King ;  a  similar  account  with  reference  to 
the  four  sets  sold  to  the  King ;  an  account  of  the  amount  overpaid  after  allowing  interest 
at  8  per  cent.  ;  the  Discovery  with  illustrative  accounts  on  one  sheet  so  as  to  be  seen  at 
one  view ;  copy  of  the  Discovery  and  other  documents ;  unsigned  certificate  of  the  official  to 
whom  the  Discovery  had  been  referred  for  examination,  generally  confirmatory  of  the  accuracy 
of  its  statements,  and  a  copy  of  the  same.    The  Discovery  runs  thus  : — 

"To  the  King's  Maic— 

"A  discoverie  of  the  great  gaine  made  by  the  manufacture  of  the  Tapistrie.  It  may  please  your  Maie. 
The  first   suits  of  tapistrie  of  the  storie  of  Vulcan  and   Venus,   which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  good 
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Tapistries  made  in  England.  Wherein  there  were  but  16  ounces  of  gold,  the  whole  suit  consisting 
of  9  pieces  containing  479  ells  1  stick  -§  Flemish  (the  materials,  workmanship  and  allother  charges 
being  included)  cost  the  undertaker  by  just  account  905/.  Ss.  \\d.  which  comes  to  ijs.  lod.  the 
Flemish  ell  or  thereabouts,  and  will  bee  made  good  by  particulars  beyond  contradiction,  was  sold  to  y1 
Ma  beeing  Prince  for  2000/.  as  containing  500  ells  fl.  at  4/  the  elle,  the  most  part  of  the  mofiie  beeing 
imprested  before  the  work  was  finished,  whereby  was  clearly  gained  to  the  undertaker  of  that  manufacture 
1094/.  lis.  \o\d. 

Marginal  note  against  above  paragraph: — ["The  accompt  of  905/.  8^.  \\d.  was  made  by  Burton 
according  to  Philip  de  Maecht's  books  and  instructions  being  Mr  and  Director  of  the  Tapistrs.  The  2000/. 
was  payed  by  Mr  Cunningham  upon  three  privie  seales  dated  15  Jan.  1620 — 500/.  17  May  1621—500/.  17 
March  1 6  2 1  —  1 000/.  =  2000/."] 

''There  were  since  made  and  delivered,  as  by  y1'  Mafies  ltres  patnts  of  the  10th  of  May  1625  may  appeare, 
three  suits  of  gold  tapistries  (which  canot  well  bee  other  then  the  former  storie  of  Vulcan,  and  were  sold  at 
61.  the  ell  for  9000/.  (though  the  patnt  expresseth  neither  storie  nor  price  nor  how  they  were  disposed  of). 
For  3000/.  whereof  the  undertaker  was  satisfied  by  500/.  imprested  to  him  the  10th  Decb.  1623  and  2500/.  by 
making  5  Serjeants  at  Law,  And  for  the  1000/.  remaining  yor  Matie  granted  him  an  annuitie  of  1000/. 
p  annum  for  10  yeares.  If  that  6000/.  and  reasonable  consideration  for  the  forbearance  were  not  before 
payd  which  annuitie  for  that  Tearme  will  more  than  satisfie  the  6000/.  and  Vse  upon  Vse  for  the 
forbearance  at  8  p  cent,  p  annum  by  \66\l.    \66\l.  js.  8d. 

Marginal  note  against  above  paragraph: — ["The  500/.  was  imprested  by  privy  seal  of  the  10th  of  Decern. 
1623.  Upon  the  suit  of  the  months  made  for  y1'  Matie  but  delivered  to  my  lord  the  D.  of  Buckingham,  and 
so  discompted  to  yr  Matie  as  supposet."] 

"Which  three  suits  could  not  cost  more  in  proportion  than  the  former  (the  gold  only  excepted)  for  the 
workmanship  admitted  of  small  difference,  and  the  silke  and  yarne  were  then  as  cheap  or  cheaper  bought 
with  readie  mohie  than  at  the  first.  And  if  there  bee  allowed  4  ounces  of  gold  to  every  flemish  ell  (which 
is  4  times  as  much  as  was  thought  convenient  at  the  first)  and  is  as  much  as  there  is  silke  in  an  ell,  and 
may  be  discerned  at  eye  to  bee  lesse.  The  price  of  the  ell  which  still  keepes  but  one  dimension  cannot 
come  to  above  30s.  p  medium  for  there  may  bee  more  store  of  gold  in  the  borders,  to  give  luster  to  the 
worke,  yet  the  storie  within  the  borders  hath  not  so  much,  and  where  there  is  most  gold  there  needs  bee 
less  silke  and  worstead,  so  that  by  this  computation  of  the  charge  thereof,  which  is  conceived  to  bee 
made  very  large,  there  is  clearely  gained  by  the  3  last  suites  4500/.  and  1 66 1  /.  ys.  8d.  more  if  the  annuitie 
bee  payd  for  the  full  terme.  To  which  if  1094/.  m  lo^d.  the  cleare  gaine  of  the  first  suite  be  added, 
there  hath  and  will  bee  gotten  by  the  4  suites  delivered  before  the  Patnt  7255/.  odd  monie.  Whereby  it 
appeares  that  the  manufacture  beeing  so  profitable  needed  no  support.  Notwithstanding  by  the  same 
Patent  yv  MatIC  hath  granted  1000/.  a  yeare  for  10  yeares  by  way  of  contribution  to  uphold  the  worke. 
And  if  any  tapistrie  have  been  sold  to  yr  Matie  at  the  same  rate  since  the  Patent,  there  is  so  much  the 
more  gained  by  them  ;  and  if  there  have  beene  none,  the  undertaker  by  the  gaines  and  support  mony,  hath 
cleared  by  the  tapistries  before  mentioned  this  Christmasse  1629 — 12255/.,  besides  what  hath  beene  gotten 
by  sundrie  suites  before  and  since  made,  and  solde  here  and  others  exported  and  5000/.  which  he  shall 
receive  by  1000/  a  yeare  hereafter.  So  that  the  gaine  of  that  manufacture  may  be  thought  to  have 
exceeded  any  other  in  the  kingdome  and  that  with  little  or  no  adventure  or  hazard,  and  if  it  have  no 
more  examinion  or  comptrolling  put  upon  it  then  it  hath  had  hetherto,  may  grow  to  be  exhorbitant, 
especially  if  any  great  Workes  (such  as  that  of  the  Apostles)  bee  to  bee  made.  But  if  some  sworne 
officer,  that  understandes  those  workes  be  appointed  by  y1  Ma,ie  (as  is  usual  in  such  undertakings  wherein 
your  Matie  hath  interest)  to  keepe  bookes  of  comptrolling  with  the  undertaker  and  Mr  Workeman  of 
the  Tapestries,  of  all  the  tapissers  wages,  materials,  charges,  and  payments,  which  concern  the  tapistries 
made  for  yr  Matie  and  of  the  true  measure  of  the  same,  then  should  your  Matie  pay  no  more  for  them 
than  they  truly  coste,  and  the  undertaker  rest  satisfied  with  1000/.  a  yeare  gained  by  yo1'  Princely  gift  and 
contribuion,  which  with  that  which  hath  beene  and  may  bee  gained  by  the  Tapistries  sold  to  others,  may 
be  thought  sufficient. 

"Besides,  by  that  course,  if  at  any  time  hereafter  yo1'  Matie  shall  bee  pleased  to  take  the  manufacture  into 
yor  hands,  yo1'  Ma"e  may  with  1600/.  a  yeare  or  thereabouts  quarterly  imprested  and  punctually  payd,  have 
such  a  suit  of  Tapistrie  made  for  it  as  hath  stood  yo1'  Matie  in  3000/.  the  rather  in  regard  yr  Matie  hath 
given  1000/.  a  good  while  since  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  house  for  the  making  of  Tapistries. 
[Marginal  note: — "In  April  1627."] 

"All  which  premesis  being  grounded  upon  experience  and  reason,  noways  intended  to  the  overthrow  or 
impayring  of  the  manufacture,  but  to  the  discovery  of  the  disadvantages  yo1"  Mat,e  hath  received  by  some 
passages  in  the  managing  of  it,  and  tending  to  yor  Maties  benefit  and  preservation  of  yo1'  treasure  (which 
ought  to  bee  the  dutie  and  care  of  every  true  and  loyall  subject)  are  (under  hope  of  yo1'  Maties  gracious 
favour  and  acceptance)  presented  to  yor  Matie  Who  in  yo''  princely  wisdome  are  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  by 
yr  Ma,ies  most  humble  servant,  DRU  BURTON." 
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The  most  interesting  document  is  the  account  of  working  expenses  for  the  first  set  of 
Vulcan  and  Venus,  as  it  gives  the  names  of  the  chief  workmen  and  their  speciality  in  weaving, 
the  rate  of  payment  for  the  face  work,  landscape  work,  etc.,  with  the  amount  of  different 
materials  used  and  their  prices.  The  monogram,  P.  D.M.,  found  on  various  tapestries  of 
Mortlake  manufacture,  is  that  of  Philip  de  Maecht,  the  overseer  and  director  of  the  tapicers. 
The  document  is  given  in  full  : — 

"The  first  suite  of  Tapistrye  of  the  Storye  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  contayning  9  pieces  was  begun  the  16  of 
September  1620  and  ended  the  5  of  June  1622.  The  whole  tyme  of  the  making  thereof  being  one  yeare 
and  266  dayes. 

Stick  =  ell. 

The  9  pieces  contayning  479  ells  i£  sticks  cost  for  the  comon  worke  at 
17s.  the  ell  . 

The  double  worke  therein  being  45  ells  3  sticks  1  at  i~s.  the  ell  cost 
The  Nakeds  made  by  Peter  de  Craight  being  11  ells  13  sticks  J  at  2s.  6d. 

the  stick  cost  ........ 

The  Faceworke  being  7  ells  8  sticks  £  made  by  Louis  Vermoulen  at  45\ 

the  stick  cost  ........ 

The  stone  heads  in  the  border  contayning  6  ells  \  at  2s.  6d.  the  stick  cost 
Landskype  1  ell  at  3s.  6d.  the  stick  cost        .  .  .  .  .        2     16      -  \ 

Allowance  to  the  Tapissiers  for  expedicon  ..... 

Silke  in  every  ell  4  ounces  in  the  whole  120/.  at  33^.  the  pound  weight  . 
Yarne  in  every  ell  7  ounces  in  ye  whole  207/.  IO  oz.  at  6s.  the  pound 
Warpe  in  every  ell  7  ounces  in  the  whole  209/.  10  oz.  at  $s.  the  pound 
Gold  in  the  piece  of  Apollo  and  for  the  letters  16  oz.  at  6s.  the  ounce 
Allowance  to  Philip  de  Maecht  the  overseer  Director  Tapissiers  4^.  out  of 

every  ell  for  the  comon  worke   and  4s.   the  elle  for  the  faceworke 

being  together  486  ells  10  sticks  * 

So  that  the  whole  suite  stood  ye  undertaker  in         ......  2000/. 

The  whole  suite  was  sold  to  yor  Matie  being  prince  for        ......  2000/.    0  0 

Did  cost  as  by  the  particulars  aforesayd  appeareth  but        ......    905      8  1  \ 

So  there  was  clearely  gained  to  the  undertaker         .......  1004    11  io-j 


407/. 

Ss. 

lid. 
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The  great  value  of  the  document  is  the  information  it  provides  of  the  workmen,  rate  of 
payment,  and  prices  of  materials,  etc.  It  had  apparently  no  weight  with  the  Secretaries  of  State 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  reply  to  its  allegations 
concerning  Crane,  who  continued  on  his  prosperous  career  until  early  in  1636,  when  his  failing- 
health  caused  him  to  go  to  Paris.  On  March  6  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  France  for  recovery 
of  health,  and  passed  through  Rye  on  his  way  to  Dieppe  with  six  attendants,  arriving  in 
Paris  about  the  24th  March.  An  operation  was  performed  on  him  in  April.  He  went  to  it 
cheerfully,  and  endured  it  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  But  on  June  27,  1636,  John,  Lord 
Scudamore,  wrote  home  :  "  Yesterday  evening  about  ten  o'clock  Sir  Francis  Crane  departed. 
In  the  whole  course  of  this  business,  he  has  behaved  himself  like  a  stout  and  humble  Christian 
and  member  of  the  Church  of  England." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  sell  some  of  Sir  Francis  Crane's  tapestry  in  India  through  the 
medium  of  the  Company.  In  1639  a  set  representing  the  story  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  was 
returned  to  England,  the  Company  being  unable  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it  at  the  owner's 
valuation  of  12,000  rupees.  It,  for  the  time,  had  been  in  possession  of  Asaf  Khan,  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Jahan,  and  was  apparently  purchased  ;  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  collect 
the  money  due  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  order  for  payment.  Then,  at  Agra,  Asaf  Khan 
offered  a  price  so  far  short  of  its  valuation  that  the  English  agent  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
there  remained  no  option  but  to  return  it.  It  appears  in  the  invoice  of  the  goods  laden  on  the 
Mary  and  Sivan.    The  former  sailed  on  the  5th  January  1639,  and  was  attacked  by  seventeen 
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"  Mallabar  frigatts,"  which  were  beaten  off.  Twice  she  stood  for  the  Cape,  and  was  twice 
beaten  back  and  had  to  bear  up  for  Madagascar,  but  finally  anchored  in  the  Downs  on 
1 6th  December. 

At  the  time  of  Crane's  death,  the  King  owed  him  the  sum  of  ^2872  for  tapestries,  the 
warrant  for  payment  being  dated  about  the  time  he  went  to  Paris,  but  the  sum  was  not  paid 
until  June  1637.  The  tapestries  were:  One  hanging  of  the  set  of  Hero  and  Leander,  con- 
taining 284  Flemish  ells  at  £6  the  ell,  ^1704;  one  of  St  Paul  and  Elymas  the  Sorcerer, 
containing  83  ells  at  £8  the  ell,  ^664  ;  and  one  representing  Diana  and  Calisto,  containing 
63  ells  at  ,£8  the  ell,  ^"504. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY— MORTLAKE 
UNTIL  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  I 

T%0  Sir  Francis  Crane  succeeded  his  brother,  Captain  Richard  Crane,  Gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  quite  different  stamp,  and  one  not  adapted 
to  the  duties  of  directing  a  tapestry  manufactory.  He  soon  got  into  difficulties  with 
his  workmen,  and  owed  them  over  ^545.  They  being  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  from  him,  boldly  petitioned  the  King,  stating  the  amount  of  the  sum  owing  them,  and 
that  for  nine  months  they  had  received  no  money.  The  last  payment  that  had  been  made 
them  amounted  to  only  ^200,  and  any  sums  received  from  his  Majesty  had  been  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  materials  necessary  to  the  craft.  It  appears  from  this  document,  which  is 
unsigned,  and  is  referred  to  as  "  the  petition  of  the  poor  men  of  Mortlake,"  that  there  were, 
at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  connected  with  the  works. 

What  answer  was  returned  to  the  petition  we  know  not,  but  it  may  not  have  been  uncon- 
nected with  an  event  that  took  place  shortly  afterwards.  This  was  the  sale  of  the  manufactory 
to  the  King,  who  paid  Captain  Crane  ,£5811,  10s.  6d.,  of  which  sum  ,£2872  represented  the 
value  of  tapestries  unpaid  for  at  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  and  the  remainder,  various 
pieces  purchased  from  Richard  Crane,  as  well  as  some  yet  on  the  looms,  and  materials  for  tapestry- 
making.  The  warrant  for  payment  is  dated  June  7,  1637  ;  it  shows  what  tapestries  were  then 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  that  a  set  called  the  Horses  had  been  sold  to  the  King  for 
^1204.  There  were  on  the  looms  :  two  pieces  with  a  tawny  border,  valued  at  ^269,  13$.  6d.  ; 
three  other  pieces  on  the  looms,  ^380,  105.  4*/.  ;  two  pieces  more  of  the  same  set  which  were 
finished,  ^334  ;  and  sundry  silks  and  yarns,  ^362,  135.  qd. 

The  manufactory  was  now  royal  property  and  under  new  management ;  it  was  known  as 
the  "  King's  Works."  Sir  James  Palmer  was  appointed  governor  or  director,  and  the  weavers 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  the  King.  They  undertook  to  make  600  ells  of  arras  and 
tapestry  of  good  stuff  yearly,  viz.  200  ells  of  the  2  feet  square  at  the  rate  of  $s.  6d.  the  ell, 
and  250  of  the  3  feet  at  £2,  12s.  6d.  the  ell.  They  agreed  to  take  as  apprentices  either  their 
own  children  or  foundlings  from  the  hospitals.  On  his  part,  the  King  contracted  to  bestow  an 
annual  subsidy  of  ^2000  on  the  works,  at  the  same  time  making  an  annual  allowance  of 
^250  to  Francis  Cleyn,  who  out  of  that  sum  had  to  provide  a  painter-assistant. 

At  first,  under  the  new  auspices,  things  went  well  with  the  manufactory,  which  produced 
a  great  many  hangings,  and  received  many  commissions.  In  January  1638  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  bought  a  set  of  tapestries  representing  the 
History  of  St  Paul,  containing  306 1  Flemish  ells,  for  which  he  paid  ^804,  1  is.  3^.,  which  was 
applied,  by  the  management,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  manufactory.  The  same  use  was  made 
of  the  sum  of  .£886,  17s.  6d.,  the  price  allowed  by  his  Majesty  for  five  hangings  of  the  story 
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of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  second  sort,  sold  to  Earl  Holland  in  1639.  Some  of  the  money 
was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  patterns,  and  in  1641  Nicholas  Mortlet  received  the  sum  of  ^85 
to  go  to  Holland  and  there  purchase  cartoons  representing  the  story  of  Dido  and  Mneas. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  cartoons,  if  they  were  really  procured  from  Holland, 
were  of  much  value  to  the  manufactory,  for  the  shadow  of  the  great  Civil  War  hung  over  the 
land,  and  England  had  entered  upon  troublous  times.  From  the  installation  of  the  works  till  the 
directorship  of  Captain  Crane,  the  lot  of  the  weavers  had  been  a  happy  one,  some  having  their 
little  failings  begotten  of  prosperity,  such  as  too  much  indulgence  in  convivial  habits  and 
irregular  church  attendance. 

One  of  them,  named  William  de  Magth,  wrote  in  March  1641  to  Mr  De  Maeter  : — 

"  I  spoke  to-day  in  a  friendly  way  to  Mr  Van  Brughen,  who  exhorted  me  in  a  friendly  way  about  a 
certain  offence  which  I  am  said  to  have  given  here  at  '  Morklack,'  as  reported  to  the  brethren  of  London.  But 
I  think  the  brethren  here  ought  to  have  mentioned  other  sins  committed  among  us,  as  for  instance  the  great 
sin  of  drinking  day  and  night  for  whole  weeks,  while  several  members  have  never  been  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as — Pieter  Ingels,  Carl  de  Pueter  with  his  family  and  his  eldest  son,  now  married  ;  also  Wiellim  Benoot, 
Jakus  Valke,  Geeroet  Aflaken,  Geerae  Hijs.  Jan  Benoot  has  not  been  at  Communion  the  last  four  years. 
I  hope  you  will  not  denounce  me  to  our  community  as  they  are  angry  with  me,  and  they  would  often  speak 
to  me  about  the  matter." 

The  writer  had  purposely  exaggerated  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-workmen  at  Mortlake  to 
excuse  his  own,  for  the  majority  of  the  weavers  there  seem  to  have  been  good,  hard-working, 
earnest  men.  The  suspension  of  pay  under  Captain  Crane  was  not  a  matter  of  any  length  of 
time,  and  the  new  arrangement  by  which  they  were  incorporated  into  the  "King's  Works" 
was  pleasing  to  them.  They  had  resided  at  Mortlake  for  nearly  twenty  years,  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  handiwork,  they  earned  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  honestly,  and  this 
new  arrangement  would  improve  their  circumstances. 

But  the  all-absorbing-  strife  between  the  King  and  Parliament  reduced  the  King's  resources 
so  far  that  it  precluded  him  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  manufactory,  which  was  now 
Crown  property,  and  the  pay  of  his  workmen  was  greatly  in  arrears.  The  last  payment  was 
apparently  made  in  1641.  In  1643  King  Charles  owed  them  no  less  than  ^3937;  and  as  the 
war  had  bereft  them  of  patrons  in  England,  they  endeavoured  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares 
abroad.  Accordingly,  they  petitioned  the  King  for  permission  to  send  some  of  their  tapestries 
to  Holland  free  of  duty,  and  that  he  would  devise  some  means  whereby  they  might  receive 
payment  of  the  large  sum  owing  to  them.  They  pointed  out  that  many  of  them  were  ready 
to  starve  through  hunger ;  but  they  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  plague  had  broken  out 
at  Mortlake,  which,  however,  was  free  from  it  the  following  year.  The  King  replied,  command- 
ing them  to  remain  in  England  until  he  was  able  to  help  them,  and  authorised  them,  for  their 
necessities,  to  sell  and  pawn  all  the  tapestry  they  had  on  hand.  This  was  done,  but  the  sum 
raised  was  inadequate  to  the  demands,  as  one  hundred  pounds  still  remained  due  to  one  person, 
eighty  pounds  to  another,  and  a  small  amount  to  each  workman  at  a  corresponding  rate.  This 
was  apparently  the  last  response  the  weavers  received  from  the  King. 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  for  upwards  of  ten  years  the  manufactory  continued  in 
what  may  be  styled  its  golden  period.  At  that  time  it  had  no  rivals,  as  the  tapestries  made  in 
the  Brussels  workshops  were  inferior,  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  those  woven  in  Parisian 
ateliers  installed  by  King  Henry  IV.  of  France  were  practically  non-competitive.  At  Mortlake 
the  number  of  designs  was  increased,  and  yet  there  was  no  falling  off  in  production  of  tapestries 
from  the  earlier  cartoons.  Francis  Cleyn,  the  official  designer  and  draughtsman  to  the  manu- 
factory, besides  his  first  essay  in  the  Hero  and  Leander  series,  provided  it  with  a  set  represent- 
ing the  royal  Horses.  This  design  was  still  popular  in  1670,  and  afterwards  was  reproduced  at 
Lambeth.    According  to  Sir  Sackville  Crow,  the  figures  were  nobly  expressed,  but  the  rest  of 
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the  design  was  not  so  excellent.  The  set  of  grotesques  representing  the  Five  Senses,  consisting 
of  five  hangings  in  wool  and  silk,  with  grotesques  in  a  blue  or  white  background,  was  probably 
designed  by  Cleyn.  Each  piece  contains  in  the  centre  a  blue  medallion  representing  one  of  the 
senses  surrounded  by  a  golden-coloured  border,  with  terminals,  medallions,  cartouches,  and  shells. 
At  the  top  in  the  middle  of  the  border  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  England.  The  scenes  were 
as  follows: — "Hearing" — a  woman  singing,  her  musical  instrument  laid  aside,  and  near  her  is  a 
stag.  The  medallions  in  the  border  have  subjects  taken  from  fables.  In  "  Hearing,"  these  are 
the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  and  the  fox  and  the  stork.  "Smelling" — a  lady  smelling  flowers; 
she  holds  a  vase  in  her  left  hand.  The  medallion  subjects  are  the  fox  and  the  stork,  and  the 
dog  and  the  shadow.  "Tasting" — a  lady  eating  fruit,  on  the  left  a  monkey  stealing  fruit  from 
a  basket:  medallions — the  fox  dining  with  the  stork,  and  the  stork  dining  with  the  fox. 
"Seeing" — a  lady  with  a  mirror;  behind  her  is  an  eagle:  medallions — the  wolf  and  the  crane, 
and  the  dog  and  the  wild  boar.  "  Feeling " — a  lady  reclining,  holding  a  squirrel :  medallions — 
the  fox  and  the  grapes,  and  the  ape  and  the  fox. 

The  series  was  about  1 1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the  lengths  of  the  different  hangings  were 
9  ft.  3  in.,  15  ft.,  11  ft.  4  in.,  17  ft.  5  in.,  and  7  ft.  8  in.,  in  the  order  of  subject  given  above. 
One  set  bears  the  monograms  of  Sir  Francis  Crane  and  Philip  de  Maecht. 

Rubens  designed  for  Mortlake  a  set  of  six  cartoons  representing  the  history  of  Achilles ; 
probably  the  hangings  described  under  that  title  at  Windsor  Castle  in  1695  were  of  Mortlake 
making  from  his  designs.  Van  Dyck  contributed  not  only  the  magnificent  borders  to  the  earlier 
Mortlake  hangings  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Crane,  to  be  executed  in  tapestry  there.  A  second  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Crane  wearing  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  He  also  proposed 
to  design  a  set  of  tapestries  to  decorate  the  Great  Hall  at  Whitehall  Palace.  This  was  to  repre- 
sent the  Election  of  the  King,  the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  Procession  of 
Knights,  and  various  other  subjects  of  the  same  nature.  The  size  of  the  series  was  colossal  : 
its  area  was  to  be  twice  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  this  idea  the  only  survival  is 
probably  a  small  sketch  representing  the  Procession  of  the  Knights.  While  the  execution  of 
these  enormous  hangings  would  have  cost  a  very  great  sum  of  money,  the  amount  asked  for  the 
designs  alone  was  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  so  the  project  was  abandoned.  Other 
subjects  in  use  at  Mortlake  were  the  history  of  Diana,  St  George  killing  the  Dragon,  the 
Seasons,  a  set  of  which  was  ordered  by  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  at  a  price  of  ^2500 — 
perhaps  the  three  tapestries  of  that  subject  now  at  Sudbury  Hall  represent  part  of  this  purchase. 
Spring  in  these  is  represented  by  the  labours  of  the  shepherd ;  Summer  by  peasants  with  flowers  ; 
and  Winter  by  a  cottage  interior  with  figures  attending  to  the  fire,  while  in  the  distance  are 
winter  sports.    The  border  is  composed  of  bunches  of  flowers,  with  scrolls,  etc. 

There  were  also  woven  :  the  History  of  St  Paul,  and  the  History  of  Alexander,  of  which 
a  set  of  six  pieces  was  formerly  in  Cobham  Hall,  and  an  extremely  popular  set,  representing 
decorative  arches  with  vases  of  flowers  (fig.  22),  one  of  which  is  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
"Naked  Boyes,"  or  children  playing,  represented  by  numerous  examples  at  Boughton  House, 
Burghley  House,  Haddon  Hall,  etc.,  the  Pilgrims  at  Bmmaus,  and  other  religious  subjects,  and 
various  landscapes.     But  the  list  is  probably  far  from  complete. 

In  1645,  when  something  approaching  to  despair  had  settled  upon  the  community  at  Mortlake, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ordered  a  set  of  tapestries  measuring  640  ells.  The  subject  is  not  stated, 
but  the  contract  provided  for  payment  in  instalments,  the  first  to  be  made  when  the  tapestry 
was  half  done,  the  second  when  the  whole  was  finished.  The  weavers'  difficulty  was  how 
to  tide  over  the  time  until  the  first  payment  would  be  due.  They  calculated  that  the  work 
would   occupy    the   community    for    two    years,    which    shows   how    their    number    must  have 
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dwindled  away  during  the  preceding  eight  years  —  for  in  1637  tney  contracted  with  the 
King  to  produce  600  ells  of  good  stuff  yearly.  To  labour  a  year  without  payment  was 
apparently  too  much  for  the  weavers,  but  some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  loan  of 
^"150  in  four  quarterly  instalments,  which  was  to  be  repaid  with  interest,  from  the  Con- 
sistory of  the  Dutch  Church  in  London.  Probably  the  request  was  not  entertained,  and  further 
representations  were  made  to  the  Prince,  who,  on  June  23,  1645,  wrote  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  States  General  in  England,  that,  "  with  regard  to  the  tapestry-weavers  of  Mortlake, 
he    thinks    that  when    they  undertook    the  work    the   circumstances  were    the    same   as  now, 

so  that,  if  they  wish  to  carry  out 
the  conditions,  let  them  do  it ;  if 
not,  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter." 

The  plight  of  their  country- 
men at  Mortlake  met  with  ready 
sympathy  from  the  Dutch  Congrega- 
tion in  London,  to  whom  a  touch- 
ing appeal  was  sent  in  October 
1645:  "We  again  request  you  to 
assist  us  so  that  this  winter  we 
may  keep  together :  we  know  not 
what  to  do  for  a  living,  we  do  not 
want  to  deceive  or  to  molest  you, 
but  only  to  make  a  tapestry  for 
you  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
This  was  to  consist  of  six  pieces, 
measuring  in  all  286  ells,  and  the 
price  at  255.  per  ell  amounted  to 
^"357,  \os.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
winter  was  at  hand,  making  travel- 
ling difficult  for  large  families  with 
small  children,  as  many  of  them 
had  ;  the  country  was  full  of  fugi- 
tives, and  places  where  work  might 

F.g.  23.-THE  HUNTERS'  fcCHASE — THE  WOLF  HUNT.  be  had  were  full  of  workmen,  while 

the  ruling-  religion  in  their  native 
towns  prevented  their  return  there.  If  the  order  was  given,  the  weavers,  when  occupied 
with  it,  could  inform  Parliament  of  their  condition,  and  if  no  help  was  forthcoming  from  that 
quarter  they  could  depart  from  Mortlake  with  honour,  as  they  had  previously  petitioned 
Parliament  for  payment  of  the  sums  due  to  them.  The  proposed  set  of  tapestries  consisted 
of  six  hangings  of  5^  ells  deep.  The  subjects  were :  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  7J  ells  in 
length  ;  St  Peter  healing  the  Cripple,  9  ells  in  length  ;  People  about  to  sacrifice  to  Paul  as  a 
God,  9!  ells  in  length  ;  The  Apostles  fishing,  8^  ells  in  length  ;  Ananias  falling  dead,  9  ells 
in  length;  and  Elymas  made  blind,  8f  ells  in  length;  total,  52  ells.  Payment  was  to  be 
arranged  by  a  deposit  of  ,£50  to  purchase  materials  to  begin  with,  then  work  could  go  on  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  after  which  wages  would  be  paid  regularly  to  the  end,  when  the  work 
would  be  delivered.    The  letter  bears  the  following  signatures  : — 

Jan  Hulleberch  den  ouden,  Joeris  vanden  Base,  Geeraert  van  Oflake,  Peeter  Schrijuer,  Jan  Benoot,  Jan 
Hulberch  de  iongen,  Jan  Ophalfens,  Caerel  Gootens,  Joos  de  Boe,  Gelaem  Benoot,  Carl  de  Peutten,  Pitter  Inghers, 
Pawels  vanden  Steen,  Philips  Hullenberch,  Gelam  Gootens,  John  Rousset,  Steuen  de  May,  and  Dauid  de  Maiche. 
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It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  Community  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  London 
did  not  desire  the  set  of  tapestries  suggested,  and  which  seem  so  appropriate  for  a  religious 
congregation  :  they  ordered  hangings  of  quite  a  different  subject — the  Hunters'  Chase  (fig.  23). 
About  a  month  afterwards  a  contract  was  signed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Community,  and  John 
Hollenberche,  Philip  Hollenberche,  Paul  Vanden  Steen,  and  Charles  Gootens  of  Mortlake, 
tapestry-makers,  who  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  authorities  undertook 
within  ten  months  to  make  a  set  of  fine  tapestry  in  six  pieces,  called  the  Hunters'  Chase, 
every  piece  being  five  sticks  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  whole  containing  two  hundred  and  forty 
square  sticks.  The  value  per  stick  was  not  to  be  less  than  45.?.,  the  set  price  of  the  whole 
being  ^450. 

By  the  beginning  of  October  1646  the  tapestries  were  finished  and  the  price  paid,  but,  the 
sizes  of  them  having  been  enlarged,  the  weavers  claimed  ^90  extra.  It  appears  also  that  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  work  would  be  satisfactorily  done  the  weavers  had  assigned  to  the  religious 
authorities  the  money  due  to  them  for  a  tapestry  they  had  finished  and  placed  for  sale  in  the 
hands  of  a  Mr  John  Lamot.  They  stated  that  they  had  at  the  time  no  work  on  hand,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  trouble  the  Community  for  more.  At  the  same  time  they  would  be  glad  of 
further  employment  to  enable  them  to  see  what  would  come  of  all  the  promises  which  some 
members  of  Parliament  had  made  to  them.  It  seems  that  it  was  as  easy  then  as  now  for 
members  of  Parliament  to  make  promises ! 

There  is,  however,  good  foundation  for  believing  that  the  promises  made  to  the  Mortlake 
weavers  were  not  merely  opportunistic  utterances.  Contrary  to  the  popular  impressions  of  the 
character  of  the  Roundheads  (especially  as  expressed  by  the  bygone  generation),  the  greatest 
sympathy  was  extended  to  the  industry,  and  attempts  were  consistently  made  to  revive  its 
prosperity  in  every  way  the  Council  could  devise.  During  the  long  and  arduous  political 
struggle,  when  the  weavers,  glad  to  snatch  a  commission  anywhere,  and  to  sell  or  pawn  what- 
ever they  had  ready  made,  were  living,  in  verity,  from  hand  to  mouth,  the  buildings,  looms,  and 
other  necessaries  must  have  deteriorated  from  want  of  money  for  repairs.  These  commanded 
the  first  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
manufactory  was  instituted  in  1649-50.  Edward  Carter,  Surveyor  of  Works,  was  ordered  to 
inspect  the  house  in  which  tapestry  was  made  at  Mortlake,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  building  so  as  to  keep  it  from  ruin  and  be  fit  for  habitation,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  work,  taking  all  care,  meanwhile,  that  the  State  be  not  put  to  greater  charge  than  was 
necessary.  In  conformity  with  his  report,  the  committee  to  whom  these  matters  were  entrusted 
approved  of  the  sum  of  ^746  odd  being  spent  on  repairs  at  Mortlake,  St  James's,  Hampton 
Court,  etc.,  and  directed  Carter  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  repairs  in  the  manufactory  with 
all  speed,  in  order  that  the  workmen  might  not  be  hindered  in  their  work. 
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THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY— MORTLAKE 

UNTIL  1667 

BY  virtue  of  a  commission  grounded  upon  an  Act  of  the  Commons  of  England  assembled 
in  Parliament,  for  the  sale  of  the  honours,  manors,  and  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the 
late  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  a  survey  was  made  of  "that  Messuadge  or  Tenement 
commonly  called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  Tappestrey  House,  with  the  Rights,  Mem- 
bers, and  Appurtenances  thereof."  The  survey  was  completed  on  September  27,  1651,  and 
its  importance  as  a  document  cannot  be  overrated.  It  supplies  information  as  to  the  chief 
workmen  and  history  of  the  manufactory.  The  building,  it  appears,  was  made  of  brick,  the 
ground  floor,  consisting  mainly  of  residential  quarters  for  the  weavers,  opened  into  a  courtyard. 
The  rooms  were  mostly  in  sets  of  four  chambers.  Inhabiting  these  sets  were  John  Holliburne 
(Hollenberche)  and  another  of  the  same  name,  Jarrat  Afflake  (Gerart  Aflaken),  John  Benwite 
(Benood),  William  Benwite,  John  Uphalte  (Ophalfens),  and  George  Demaye,  while  David  de 
Maude  (De  Maecht  ?)  had  two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  upstairs,  and  Peter  Enghels  possessed 
one  room  upstairs  and  one  on  the  ground  floor.  The  names  in  brackets  are  as  they  generally 
appear  in  documents. 

In  the  second  story  was  the  great  working-room,  which  measured  82  feet  in  length 
by  20  in  breadth,  and  contained  twelve  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  tapestry. 
Besides  this,  there  was  another  working-room,  40  feet  long  by  20  in  width,  which  was 
furnished  with  six  tapestry  looms.  In  connection  with  these  there  was  a  room  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  official  painter  or  limner  to  the  manufactory.  The  third  story  consisted  of  a  long- 
gallery  over  the  long  working-room,  which  was  divided  into  three  rooms,  and  also  another 
gallery  divided  into  three  rooms,  with  a  courtyard.  On  the  east  the  buildings  were  bounded  by 
the  houses  of  Mr  Francis  West,  by  the  highway  leading  from  Barnes  Elms  to  Mortlake  towards 
the  south,  by  Mr  West's  property  towards  the  west,  and  by  the  river  Thames  on  the  north. 
The  land  measured  in  length  115^  feet  and  in  breadth  84  feet. 

Over  against  the  tapestry-house  stood  the  residence  of  the  official  painter  to  the 
manufactory.  It  contained  a  hall,  parlour,  kitchen,  and  four  chambers  upstairs,  with  two 
garrets  over  them.  To  it  was  attached  "one  little  Garden  Plott."  This  house  was  valued 
by  the  surveyors  at  a  "Rent"  of  nine  pounds,  while  that  of  the  manufactory  amounted  to 
fifty  pounds. 

There  was  a  dispute  about  the  title  to  the  land,  and  this  is  referred  to  in  subsequent  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  property.  Richard  West  of  Mortlake  claimed  the  tapestry-house  as  his 
copyhold  estate,  and  sold  by  Copy  of  Court  Roll.  On  the  nth  day  of  August  1619,  Sir 
Francis  Crane  bought  of  John  Jaxon  two  houses,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  make  a  workhouse 

for  tapestry,  and  was  admitted  tenant.    After  his  death  Sir  Richard  Crane,  being  his  brother 
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and  heir,  became  tenant  of  the  premises  on  July  7,  1637.  On  the  12th  day  of  February 
1643  ne  surrendered  the  same,  amongst  other  things,  to  Francis  West,  in  Court,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  manor. 

This  was  disputed   upon    evidence   given  by  some   of  the  tapestry  workmen,  viz.  Philip 


The  Property  of  His  MAJKSTY  THE  K.ING — by  permission.  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Fig.  24.— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR. 

Hollenberche,  John  Ophalfens,  John  Benood,  Charles  Gotens,  John  Hollenberche,  and  several 
others.  They  stated  that  Sir  Richard  Crane,  being  then  called  Captain  Crane,  about  the 
year  1637  delivered  into  the  hands  and  seizin  of  the  late  King,  in  the  courtyard  belonging 
to  the  house  —  the  workmen  above  mentioned,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  being  then  and 
there  present — to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  King  and  his  successors,  to  be  employed  as  a 
tapestry-house.  The  before-mentioned  persons  offered  to  make  this  good  to  the  Trustees, 
and  so  it  was  found  by  the  surveyors  that  the  premises  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
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late  King  about  six  years  before  the  surrender  of  the  same  by  Copy  of  Court  Roll  to  Francis 
West.  The  King  had  also  attended  to  the  keeping  up  and  repairs  to  the  buildings,  the 
consideration  of  which  was  left  to  the  higher  authorities. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Government,  the  works  were  put  into  the  charge  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  who  had  John  Holliburie  (Hollenberche)  as  director  of  the  tapicers  and  chief 
workman.  The  necessity  for  new  designs  made  itself  evident,  so  in  1653  the  Council  of  State 
gave  orders  that  the  series  of  decorative  paintings  by  Andrea  Mantegna  representing  the 
Triumph  of  Jtdius  C&sar,  then  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  be  sent  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  so 
that  he  might  make  copies  from  them  to  use  as  cartoons  for  tapestry  weaving.  The  choice  was 
admirable,  though  the  design  had  not  been  originally  intended  as  a  model  for  tapestries.  The 


Fig.  25.— THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

series,  consisting  of  ten  panels,  was  begun  by  Mantegna  about  the  year  1485,  to  the  order  of 
his  patron,  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  gave  him  a  fresh  grant  of  land  when 
the  work  was  completed  in  1492.  The  series  originally,  it  is  believed,  decorated  a  gallery  or 
hall  in  the  Duke's  palace  of  St  Sebastian  at  Mantua,  where  it  formed  a  continuous 
procession  along  one  side  some  81  feet  in  length.  Between  each  scene  were  flat 
pilasters  with  painted  capitals  and  decorated  with  arabesque  reliefs.  The  series,  which 
consisted  of  ten  paintings  in  tempera  on  twilled  linen,  remained  at  Mantua  until  1628,  when 
the  Duke,  being  involved  in  war  and  in  great  want  of  money,  parted  with  the  rest  of  his 
pictures  to  the  agent  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  The  "Triumph"  had  been  reserved  from  the 
first  sale,  but  later  was  included  with  marbles,  statues,  and  some  pictures  that  had  been 
discovered  in  certain  secret  chambers  in  the  palace,  in  a  separate  lot,  for  which  the  King's 
agent  paid  ,£10,000.  The  "Triumph"  was  used  as  a  model  for  tapestry  at  Mortlake  as  late 
as  1669,  and  there  is  record  of  a  set  formerly  existing  at  Burley-on-the-Hill,  which  consisted 
of  five  pieces,  each  measuring  9  feet  8  inches  high  by  9  feet  wide,  with  borders  18  inches 
wide.    There  is  a  set  of  three  magnificent  tapestries  showing  the  Triumph  of  Jtilius  C&sar 
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in  Bowhill  House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  near  Selkirk.  Although  but  three, 
these  hangings  represent  five  of  the  Mantegna  paintings  at  Hampton  Court,  as  the  tapestries 
are  of  greater  length.  The  composition  of  the  first  Bowhill  tapestry  begins  with  a  portion 
on   the   right  of  the   composition   of  the   fifth   cartoon   by   Mantegna — boys  driving  elephants 


77ie  Proper/y  of  His  Majesty  the  King — by  permission.  1 1  vmpton  Court. 

Fig.  26.— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JULIUS  CESAR  (FOURTH  CARTOON). 


(fig.  28).  Unfortunately,  the  elephant's  head  has  not  been  included  in  the  tapestry.  Rubens 
made  a  free  copy  (now  in  the  National  Gallery)  of  this  cartoon  when  he  was  at  Mantua 
in  1606.  The  tapestry  composition  is  completed  from  the  sixth  cartoon,  showing  men 
carrying  precious  vases  and  large  military  trophies,  some  of  the  figures  been  exceedingly  noble 
in  bearing-. 

The  second  tapestry  has  been  composed  from  the  eighth  and  fourth  cartoons.    The  eighth 
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occupies  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  composition,  but  the  Mortlake  designers  had  cut  it  almost 
in  half,  transposed  the  positions  of  the  portions,  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  join  it  up  with  the 
fourth  cartoon.  So  the  tapestry  has  upon  the  left,  singers,  standard-bearers,  and  singers  again, 
then  men  bearing  stretchers  with  vases  filled  with  money,  then  bullocks  decorated  with  wreaths, 


The  Property  <t/"His  Majesty  the  King— by  permission.  Hampton  Court 

Fig.  27.— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR  (EIGHTH  CARTOON). 


and  finally  trumpeters  whose  instruments  bear  blue  ribbons  with  spqr  divo  ivlio  c^sari  d.p.p.p. 
in  golden  colour  (fig.  29). 

The  third  tapestry  reproduces  the  ninth  Mantegna  painting,  and  represents  Julius  Caesar  in 
a  magnificent  triumphal  car,  Victory  crowning  him  with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  a  man  in  front 
holding  aloft  a  wreath  with  the  device  "  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici "  (fig.  30).  The  group  of  trumpeters 
following  the  car  in  the  tapestry  has  been  introduced  from  the  fourth  cartoon  (fig.  26). 
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In  colour  these  tapestries  are  remarkably  fresh  and  full  of  brilliancy.  They  probably  afford 
a  fair  impression  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mantegna  cartoons  before  they  were  coarsely  painted 
over — it  is  said  by  Laguerre — in  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  for  this  reason,  apart  from  any 
others,  are  documents  of  the  greatest  importance.  From  the  style  of  border,  with  its  golden- 
coloured  ground,  military  trophies,  and  double-headed  eagles,  the  tapestry  was  evidently  woven 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  Mortlake  manufactory  was  under  the 
control  of  Ralph  Montagu,  afterwards  Duke  of  Montagu,  as  these  tapestries  formerly  decorated  his 
house  at  Boughton.  The  tapestries  are  woven  of  silk  and  fine  woollen  yarn,  and  measure  about 
9  feet  6  inches  in  height,  while  their  lengths,  taken  in  the  order  of  description,  are  respectively 
ii  feet  8  inches,  17  feet  6  inches,  and  12  feet  9  inches. 

The  Commonwealth  Council  accorded  privileges  to  the  weavers  at  Mortlake,  giving  one  who 
was  by  name  John  Philips  protection  from  impress  (it  was  the  period  of  the  Dutch  war),  as,  the 
report  went  on  to  state,  he  belonged  to  the  tapestry  works  at  Mortlake,  "  which  is  a  manu- 
facture to  be  encouraged."  The  war  with  the  Dutch  had  yielded  prisoners,  and  in  1653  the 
Council  gave  orders  for  the  disposal  of  four  of  these,  one  being  retained  by  Sir  Gilbert  Picker- 
ing, governor  of  the  Mortlake  manufactory,  while  the  other  three  were  delivered  to  the  keepers 
of  the  tapestry-house  there,  on  the  understanding  that  the  prisoners  should  not  escape  to  their 
own  country.  There  was  a  kind  intention  in  this  bestowal  of  prisoners  amongst  men  of  their 
own  kindred  in  war  time. 

The  matter  of  new  designs  for  the  manufactory  cropped  up  again  in  1657.  Philip  Hollen- 
berche  had  prepared  a  design  of  the  History  of  Abraham,  and,  supported  by  several  of  the 
workmen,  he  petitioned  the  Council  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  out.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Francis  Cleyn,  the  official  artist  to  the  manufactory  under  Charles  I.  He  was  empowered  to 
make  a  choice  between  ordering  the  weavers  to  commence  the  design  by  Hollenberche,  or  the 
Triumph  of  Jzilius  Ccesar,  or  both  subjects  if  his  Highness  (Cromwell)  should  so  direct  it;  in  fact, 
the  design  was  only  to  be  used  as  he  should  direct,  while  the  charge  was  not  to  exceed  ^150. 
It  appears  that  both  designs  were  ordered  to  be  carried  out.  Further  repairs  were  found 
necessary  to  the  manufactory  in  the  same  year,  and  preparations  were  made  to  cope  with  arrears 
in  the  weavers'  wages.    The  sum  paid  was  not  very  great,  amounting  only  to  £72,  12s.  Sd. 

In  the  documents  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Church  in  London  there  are  two  list  of  members 
of  that  congregation  residing  at  Mortlake.  The  first  is  dated  29th  January  (new  style)  1655, 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Phillippus  De  Maecht,  mort.  2.  Joos  Engels,  mort.  3.  Jan  Heullenberch  (1632)  et  ux.  Cat.  Vagoutsen 
(1621)  et  filius  ejusdem  nominis  et  ux  (1637).  4.  Joos  de  We  et  ux.  1621.  5.  Jan  Ophalfens  et  fil  Marg. 
1626.  6.  Simon  Ens,  mort.  7.  1626  Carel  Gootens  et  ux  fill  Maria,  Elizab.,  Anna.  8.  1626  Joos  Engels. 
9.  1624  Dauid  de  Maecht  et  ux.  10.  Jan  De  Neue,  te  Londen.  11.  1623  Phillippus  Hullenberch,  wed1'. 
12.  Andreas  Verspelt,  mort.  13.  Willem  De  Drossate,  vertrocken.  14.  162 1  Gilles  van  Houten,  mort. 
15.  Janneken  De  Maecht,  uidua  Phillippi.  16.  1626  Jacomijnken  ux  Joos  Engels  et  Gill  van  Houters. 
17.  Catharina,  ux  Joos  de  We.  18.  Catharina  (Vagoetsen)  Hullenberch.  19.  Judick  Ens,  vertrocken. 
20.  Geertruijt  Gootens,  Ruitingij  ancilla.  21.  Maria  Engels.  Attestatie  van  Colchester.  22.  162 1  Maria 
Vander  Banst.  23.  1628  Maria  De  Maecht.  [Here  the  numbering  ceases  in  the  original.]  1627  Willem 
(Guilliam)  de  Maecht.  1636  Joris  de  Neck.  1630  Steven  de  May  et  ux.  1637  Mattheus  de  Ridder.  1627 
Jan  Vander  Hecke.  1629  Willem  Padbrugge.  1627,  1628  Paul  Vander  Steen,  et  ux  et  filia  Rachel  Engels. 
1628  Nicolaes  Paerlmans.  1630  Pieter  Paerlmans  mort.  1632  Maria  Steps.  1632  Joris  Vanden  Barse  et  ux. 
Francis  Kleyn,  Catelyne  Steps  ux  Marten.  1637  Anna  Steps,  ux,  Jan  Hulberg,  jun.  1637  Nelleken  Steps, 
Berent  Schoters,  Sara  filia  Abr.  vanden  Brock  ux  Jan  Vander  Hecke,  in  Honsditch.  1636  Dorothea  de  Neck, 
met  Engelsman  getrout.  1639  Margriet  de  Ridder.  Maria  de  May  ux  Steuen  de  May.  1635  Neeltien  ux  Joris 
Vanden  Barse.  Anna  Kleyn  ux  Fra  Kleyn.  1628  Maria  Vander  Steen.  Mr  Walker  et  2  sorores  te  Richmond 
(te  London)  Jean  Rossett. 

Names  of  Mortlake  members  on  5  April  1640,  6  Mart.  1641-2.  Anna  uxor  Jan  Kerstens  f.  Bruchard,  et 
mater  vidua  Herman  Bronckhorst,  te  London,  Mayken  Cool,  wed.  van  Sam.  Cool,  Sara  de  Maecht,  ux  Dauid 
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de  Maegt.  1629  Pieter  de  Schryver.  4  Sept.  1642  Jan  Benoyt  absent.  Carel  de  Puter  et  ux.  Willem  Gootens 
non  membrum.  19  Jan.  1654-5.  Gerart  van  Hoflaken,  Jooste  vande  Necke,  Hanna  Gootens,  Nella  Bennem, 
Pieter  Ysenbart,  Philips  de  Mey,  Willem  Benoot,  Noyt  aengenomen  —  Carel  de  Puter,  Jaq  Valke,  Gerrit 
Aflaken,  Gerrit  Hys,  Pieter  Engels. 

The  list  in  1663  is  much  shorter: — 

Jan  Hullenberg,  sen.  et  ux  Cat.  Vagoetsen.  Jan  Hullenberg,  jun.  et  ux  Anna  Steps.  Phillips  Hullenberg. 
Jan  Ophalfens  et  fil  Margerite.  Carel  Gootens  et  ux  et  3  fill.  Maria.  Elisabet  (Hanna  19  Jan.  1654-5).  Jan 
Engels.  David  de  Maeght  et  ux.  Steven  de  May  et  ux  Maria,  Paul  vander  Steen  et  ux  et  filia  Rachel  Engels. 
Joris  vanden  Base  et  ux.  Nellekin  Steps  ux.  Bennem,  schoenmaker.  Jan  Rosset,  Jan  Benoyt,  Pieter  Ysenbaert, 
Phillips  de  Mey,  Gerart  van  Holflaken.  19  Jan.  1654-5.  Joost  vande  Necke,  Pieter  Engels.  Verwer.  April 
1655.  Jan  Hullenberg.  11  August  1663.  Phillips  Hullenberg,  Jan  Ophalfens,  Carel  Gootens,  Mattheus  de 
Mey,  Jonas  Hullenberg. 

The  history  of  the  manufactory  under  the  restored  monarchy  is  almost  a  mere  record  of 
change  of  owners,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  undertaking  had  evidently  passed  its  zenith.  In 
the  month  of  October  1661,  Sir  Sackville  Crow  raised  the  question  of  its  revival,  and  made  a 
proposal  to  the  King  regarding  the  advantages  its  restoration  would  bring.  He  pointed  out  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  last  two  kings  to  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  in  England ;  how  its 
decay  was  due  to  there  being  no  purchasers  of  the  richer  sorts,  whilst  the  commoner  were  im- 
ported from  France  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  finally  requested  that  his  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  the  trade  might  receive  due  consideration.  His  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
Trade,  with  the  result  that  a  favourable  report  on  the  scheme  was  issued.  It  commented  on 
the  advantages  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  in  England,  where  the  materials  used 
for  making  it  were  already  found  instead  of  having  to  be  imported,  and  it  recommended  that 
the  enterprise  should  be  vested  in  a  company  under  the  King's  control  to  begin  with,  but  in 
due  time  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  who  wished  to  join.  A  partial  monopoly  was  conferred 
upon  the  promoters,  in  the  recommendation  that  the  import  of  foreign  tapestry  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties,  to  which  end  an  official  supervisor  was  appointed  to 
search  out  and  seal  all  tapestries. 

In  February  1662  the  King  wrote  to  the  Solicitor-General  that  the  Trade  Commissioners 
had  signified  their  opinion  regarding  the  petition  and  propositions  of  Sir  Sackville  Crow,  which 
had  been  referred  to  them  the  October  preceding,  touching  the  encouragement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  arras  and  tapestry-work,  and  he  gave  orders  to  the  Solicitor-General  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  Parliament,  empowering  him  (the  King)  to  settle  the  trade  as  a  corporation  in  the  hands 
of  such  persons,  and  with  such  restrictions  as  he  was  pleased  to  make.  The  bill  was  followed 
by  a  grant  to  Sir  Sackville  Crow  of  Langharne  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  he  was  also  granted 
the  government  of  the  tapestry-works  at  Mortlake,  formerly  built  by  Sir  Francis  Crane.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  warrant  to  search  out  all  paintings  and  drawings  for  hangings  belonging 
to  the  late  King,  and  Crow  was  also  provided  with  means  to  repair  decayed  buildings,  looms, 
and  other  furnishings.  The  appointment  carried  with  it  a  subsidy  of  ^1000  per  annum  towards 
the  support  of  the  works,  while  the  rental  was  nominal,  being  only  5^.  yearly.  New  designs 
were  to  be  made  for  use  in  the  manufactory  by  Verrio,  the  Court  painter. 

Whether  these  excellent  arrangements  were  carried  out  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  undertaking 
was  not  a  permanent  success,  for  in  1667  Sir  Sackville  Crow  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
King's  hands.  From  inference  it  would  seem  that  the  royal  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  designs  that  Sir  Sackville  preferred  were  those  that  had  been  already  used  :  he  considered 
those  to  be  the  only  ones  in  England  worth  making,  viz.  the  Apostles,  the  Naked  Boys,  Hero 
and  Leander,  Vttlcan  and  Venus,  the  Horses,  and  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Cczsar.  In  one  of  his 
letters,   dated    1670,   to  the  Countess  of   Rutland,  who    had  bought  tapestries  from    him  and 
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desired  others  to  be  made,  he  stated  that,  if  the  manufactory  had  been  still  under  his  charge,  he 
would  soon  have  carried  out  her  wishes  ;  but  as  he  had  formerly  acquainted  her,  "  Finding  that 
busines  without  his  Majestie's  encouradgement  rather  a  burden  than  a  bennifitt  to  mee  to  keepe 
itt  upp  in  that  perfection  I  found  and  made  itt,  I  long  since  returnd  and  layed  itt  att  his 
Majestie's  feete  without  the  least  advantage  by  itt  to  myselfe."  But  the  letter  is  of  such  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  quoted  in  full  : — 

"  1670,  May  3.  Haveing  had  little  liberty  of  late,  or  incouradgement  indeed  to  looke  out  of  my  uncouth 
cell,  butt  att  an  expense  that  my  present  condition  cannot  well  support,  since  my  last,  when  I  was  returneing 
to  itt,  I  have  not  had  the  oppertunity  to  see  my  disconsolate  wife  and  family.  Butte  upon  the  King's 
returne  from  his  recreations  att  Newmarkett,  the  Lord  Keeper  favouring  me  with  writts  for  three  or  four 
dayes — in  order  to  my  sollicitation  att  Court,  of  which  I  grow  weary,  if  not  in  despaire — my  wife  tells  me  of 
your  resolution  by  Mrs  Farwell,  touching  those  hangings  I  by  my  last  accompted  to  your  Honour  of,  and 
your  desire  of  others.  Wherein  if  that  manufacture  had  beene  under  my  charge  I  should  sooner  have 
returned  that  duty  I  owe  all  your  Honour's  commandes,  butt  Madam,  as  I  first  acquainted  you,  finding  that 
busines  without  his  Majestie's  encouradgement  rather  a  burden  than  a  bennifitt  to  mee  to  keepe  itt  upp  in 
that  perfection  I  found  and  made  itt,  I  long  since  returnd  and  layed  itt  at  his  Majestie's  feete  without  the 
least  advantage  by  itt  to  myselfe,  onely  out  of  a  jealousy  and  care  that  soe  excellent  an  ornament  to  the 
nation  might  not  suffer  under  my  handes.  In  order  to  the  preservation  whereof,  it  is  as  I  formerly  advertised 
now  in  your  niece's,  the  Lady  Harvie's  handes,  who  doubtless  will  give  a  better  account.  Butt,  doubting 
your  Honour  might  not  have  a  cleere  correspondence  with  her,  as  I  formerly  did,  I  have  treated  with  the 
chiefe  mann  under  her,  in  an  unknown  name,  as  for  a  neare  friend  butt  as  in  my  last,  I  cannot  draw  the 
price  lower  than  before,  att  which  rate,  I  beleive  the  Lady  Harvey  may  gett  5.?.  per  stick,  att  the  most  if  soe 
much,  which  I  presume  to  know  as  well  as  her  Ladyship,  or  her  workeman  that  made  them.  Courser  than 
theese — the  silk  sleize  and  not  Naples,  which  will  soone  grow  rough,  gather  dust  and  sullie,  of  as  fine  warpe, 
but  beeing  ill  woven  will  shrink  and  pucker — your  Honour  may  be  served  with  from  Flanders,  att  iSs.  per 
stick  or  under,  that,  for  a  time,  will  looke  better  to  the  eye,  but  theire  ordinary  designes  for  the  most  part 
beeing  deformed  and  mishapen,  the  faces  and  nakeds  painted,  with  a  whiles  use  will  soone  loose  theire  luster. 
Besides  those  hangings  I  wrott  your  Honour  off  I  doe  not  finde  they  have  any  ready  made,  seledome 
makeing  any  but  when  bespoken,  soe  that  the  loomes  being  engaged,  if  you  should  desire  any  from  Mortlake 
it  would  be  neare  a  yeare  before  you  could  be  served  :  and  give  me  leave  to  be  ingennuous  with  your 
Honour,  that  manufacture  grows  worse  daylie,  except  inspected  by  one  that  knowes  worke — under  that  hand 
it  is  now  governed — I  cannot  presume  of  liberty  for.  ..." 

Another  letter,  dated  May  7  of  the  same  year,  affords  the  following  extract : — 

"For  the  better  regulation  of  your  election  wherin,  heareing  your  Honour  hath  a  sute  of  the  Apostles 
and  another  of  the  Naked  Boyes,  I  think  fitt  to  account  to  you  that  there  are  but  four  designes  more  in 
England  worth  the  making,  viz.  Hero  and  Leander,  Vulcan  and  Venus,  the  Horses,  and  Cesar's  Triumps. 
The  first  of  theise,  is  a  very  good  patterne  made  by  Dr  Clyne,  but  grown  very  common  of  late.  The  next 
of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  by  Rivieres,  an  excellent  master,  and  in  my  opinion  a  better  designe,  the  Horses,  also 
are  by  Clyne,  the  figures  noble  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the  designe  not  soe  excellent.  The  latter,  of  Cesar's 
Triumphs,  are  by  the  best  master,  Montagnio  (Mantegna),  new  drawne  of,  from  the  originails,  and  noe 
hangings  yett  made  by  them,  only  a  sute  for  the  King,  the  first  now  on  the  loomes.  Which  of  themsoever, 
your  Honour  falls  on,  something  of  each  patterne  must  be  left  out,  and  onely  the  cheefe  parte  of  each 
designe  made  proportionable  to  your  measures,  which  the  latter  patterne  of  Cesars  I  doubt  withoute  spoileing 
the  worke  beeing  full  of  figures  will  hardly  bee  brought  unto.  Soe  rather  recommend  one  of  the  other 
designes,  for  that  of  Cesar 's  being  full  of  figures,  faces  and  nakeds  wil  be  deere  and  never  made  for  25^.  per 
stick,  hardly  under  40s.  Which  of  them  soever  your  Honour  may  please  to  resolve,  I  should  advise,  as 
for  my  selve,  not  to  covett  much  silke  in  them,  onely  soe  much  as  may  serve  for  the  better  heightning 
them  and  setting  of  the  worke,  for  silke  wil  not  hold  cullor  soe  well  as  cruels,  and  will  make  the  worke 
the  dearer. ' ' 

From  a  third  letter,  dated  June  20,  1670: — 

"  I  shall  cause  both  him  at  Mortlake,  and  the  other  att  Lambeth,  to  attend  you  with  theire  patternes,  the 
one  with  Hero  and  Leander,  the  latter  with  Vulcan  and  Venus,  two  of  the  best  patternes  now  extant,  of 
which  in  my  judgment  I  prefer  that  of  Vulcan  to  be  the  better  designe  and  don  by  the  better  painter,  but 
must  submitt  to  my  Ladies  inclination  :  besides  I  believe  it  will  come  somewhat  the  cheaper.  .  .  .  For 
whomsoever  I  doubt  you  will  hardly  gett  Hero  made  under  25^.  per  ell,  to  be  well  done.  The  other  I 
presume  will  come  for  23J.  per  ell,  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  the  stuff  is  not  altogether  soe  good.  In 
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this  they  cannot  deceive  me,  nor  may  I  my  Lady  ;  and  truly  if  it  were  for  my  selfe,  I  had  rather  give  2$s. 
to  have  them  good  stuff  and  well  made,  then  have  badd  for  205-.  beeing  for  so  eminent  a  roome  as  her 
Honour  designes  them.  My  Lady  in  hir  letter  speakes  of  Poynze,  but  take  it  of  my  credditt  he  hath  not 
one  good  peice  of  painting  or  designe  by  him,  besides  a  deare  prateing  fellow  that  knowes  not  what  good 
worke  is.  With  which  of  them  soever  you  treate,  contract  with  him  not  to  putt  any  sleizy  silke  in  the  worke, 
for  that  will  soone  grow  rough  and  sully,  much  sooner  than  Naples." 

The  ell  mentioned  was  the  Flemish  ell. 

These  provide  us  with  the  current  price  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  and  also  that  of  Lambeth, 
the  state  of  business  in  the  Mortlake  works  under  Lady  Harvey,  valuable  information  as  to  the 
silk  used  there,  the  best  designs,  the  painting  or  dyeing  of  the  flesh  colour  in  Flemish  tapestries 
of  the  period,  and  many  other  valuable  items  of  information. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY- -THE  END  OF 
THE  ROYAL  TAPESTRY  WORKS 

TlHE  connection  of  Sir  Sackville  Crow  with  the  Mortlake  manufactory  came  to  an  end 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1667,  when  John  Ashburnham  obtained  the  King's 
consent  to  his  resignation.  Although  Richard  Crow,  brother  to  Sir  Sackville,  claimed 
some  right  to  the  manufactory,  it  was  not  allowed,  and  by  royal  decree  the  buildings  and  utensils 
at  Mortlake  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Craven  and  other  persons,  who  undertook  to  carry  on 
the  work  at  their  own  expense,  without  the  royal  grant  of  ^1000  per  annum,  and  accepted  the 
risk  of  any  imperfections  in  the  King's  title  to  the  land.  With  the  Earl  of  Craven  were 
associated  William  Ashburnham,  cofferer,  and  Thomas  Povey,  to  whom  the  warrant  gave 
possession  of  all  the  houses,  lands,  and  implements,  on  a  rental  of  5^.  per  annum,  on  proviso  of 
these  being  used  only  for  the  making  of  tapestry.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  master  of 
the  workmen  at  Mortlake  received  orders  to  deliver  all  the  designs,  looms,  and  movable  utensils 
for  making  tapestry  there  to  Henry  Brouncker,  as  the  King's  free  gift.  Francis  Poyntz  and 
Thomas  Poyntz,  tapicer,  sent  forth  a  remarkable  document  in  support  of  the  revival  of  the 
tapestry- weaving  industry  about  1667.  They  represented  that  tapestries  to  the  value  of 
;£  10,000  were  imported  into  England  every  year,  employing  ten  thousand  people  in  its 
manufacture  abroad,  and  so  the  sum  of  ,£10,000  was  taken  out  of  England  without  advantage 
to  the  people.  England  having  plenty  of  wool,  and  that  of  the  best  quality  in  the  world  for 
tapestry-making,  the  product  of  the  country  could  be  used  and  employment  given  to  English- 
men. More  silk  would  be  imported  from  Turkey,  and  from  that  would  result,  by  exchange, 
an  increase  in  the  woollen  exports  of  England.  English  money  would  be  kept  at  home,  and 
more  would  come  in  from  abroad,  while  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  families  would  be 
drawn  to  the  country.  To  bring  this  to  pass  it  was  necessary — (1)  to  encourage  the 
workmen  as  the  French  king  had  done;  (2)  to  prohibit  foreign  tapestry,  or  to  tax  it  heavily; 

(3)  to  entice  from  France  the  workmen  settled  there,  who,  owing  to  the  wars,  were  not  thriving ; 

(4)  to  entice  workmen  from  Flanders,  who,  owing  to  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  there, 
would  come  over  by  the  writing  of  a  letter  ;  (5)  to  give  the  same  encouragement  to  tapestry- 
makers  as  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  manufacturers  of  baize,  says,  and  serges  who,  originally 
Walloons,  were  now  settled  at  Colchester,  Canterbury,  and  Exeter.  In  England  there  was  the 
best  wool,  and  provision  was  cheaper  than  where  tapestry  was  then  made.  When  the  trade  of 
baize,  says,  and  serges  was  first  set  up,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  present  manufacturers  came 
over;  but  as  the  trade  increased,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  come,  because  their  trade  abroad  was 
decayed.  Two  sets  of  tapestries  were  made  for  the  Court  by  Poyntz  and  paid  for  in  1668  : 
one  had  the  Bacchanals  for  subject,  and  cost  £"497,  5^.,  while  the  second,  representing  the 
story  of  Polidore,  although  larger,  cost  only  .£316,  6s.  ^d. 
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In  the  following  year  two  important  sets  of  hangings  were  sold  to  the  King  by  Harry 
Baker,  Lady  Harvey's  agent.  The  first  consisted  of  five  panels  representing  the  Triumph  of 
Julius  Ccesar,  from  the  cartoons  by  Mantegna,  and  containing  1372  Flemish  ells,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  £4.  per  ell,  amounted  to  ,£550.  The  second  set  represented  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  contained  143!  Flemish  ells,  but  it  was  apparently  of  inferior  quality,  as  the  value  per  ell 
was  only  £1,  15s.,  the  whole  amounting  to  ^251,  11s.  3^/.  Lady  Harvey  was  Anne,  wife  of 
Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  daughter  of  Edward  Montagu,  second  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton,  and  a 
relation  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  She  was,  according  to  Barillon,  a  woman  of  bold  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  who  had  interests  and  connections  with  many  members  of  the  Court  and  Parliament. 
There  is  reference  to  her  in  one  of  the  letters  from  Sir  Sackville  Crow  to  the  Countess  of 
Rutland.  Alluding  to  the  manufactory  at  Mortlake,  he  stated  that  the  preservation  of  "  soe 
excellent  an  ornament  to  the  nation  ...  is  now  in  your  niece's,  the  Lady  Harvie's  handes," 
and  that  doubtless  she  would  give  a  better  account  of  it  than  he  had  done. 

In  1673  fiye  pieces  °f  tapestry  were  acquired  for  the  Great  Wardrobe.  They  represented 
the  "Story  of  the  Boyes"  or  Children  Playing,  a  subject  often  reproduced  by  the  Mortlake 
weavers.  The  hangings  contained  86^  Flemish  ells,  and  must  have  been  of  good  quality,  for 
the  price  paid  was  ^345,  6s.  8d.,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  £4.  per  ell.  At  that  time  the  whole 
estate  and  interest  in  the  houses  and  materials  of  the  Mortlake  works  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  and  Lord  Brouncker,  who,  however,  about  1674,  conveyed  them  to  Ralph  Montagu, 
brother  of  Lady  Harvey,  and  afterwards  Earl  and  Duke  of  Montagu.  He  had  purchased  from 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  lucrative  office  of  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  which 
he  held  till  1683,  when  he  lost  it,  but  in  1694  ne  regained  it  by  lawsuit.  Probably  to  his 
initiative  was  due  the  tapestry  with  royal  portraits,  known  at  the  period  as  the  "  Kings  and 
Queens."  It  represented  James  I.  with  Anne  of  Denmark  (after  portraits  by  Sir  Paul  Somers), 
Charles  I.,  and  Henrietta  Maria,  after  Van  Dyck,  and  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark.  The 
whole  was  enclosed  by  a  magnificent  border,  containing  medallions  with  heads  of  the  royal 
children,  while  broad  pilasters  separated  the  figures  of  the  monarchs.  This  tapestry  cost  no  less 
than  ^1416,  135.  \\d.,  which  was  paid  in  1675,  while  part  of  the  design,  with  a  new  design 
representing  the  Months,  cost  ^500.  The  "Kings  and  Queens1'  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
grand  tapestries  made  in  England.  It  bears  the  initials  of  Francis  Poyntz,  who  has  also  signed 
three  tapestries  of  great  historic  interest,  representing  the  Battle  of  Solebay,  which  are  now 
exhibited  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Bedroom  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

The  Dutch  war  broke  out  in  1672,  and  in  May  the  allied  English  and  French  fleets  were 
anchored  in  Southwold  or  Sole  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  under  the  command  of  James, 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  King  James  II.),  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Count  d'Estre'es.  The 
fleet,  lying  inshore  in  lines  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  coast,  was  surprised  at  dawn  on  May  28 
by  the  Dutch  fleet  coming  up  from  the  north-east.  Luckily  the  east  wind  dropped,  and  gave 
time  to  make  hurried  preparations  for  battle,  and  before  it  arose  again  it  had  shifted  to  the 
south-east,  and  with  it  the  Dutch  fleet  came  on.  Admiral  Banckert  challenged  the  French  fleet, 
which  drew  off  to  the  south  and  took  no  part  in  the  main  battle.  De  Ruyter  in  the  Seven 
Provinces  attacked  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Royal  Prince,  which  was  disabled  and  abandoned 
for  the  Saint  Michael,  which  in  turn  had  to  be  deserted  for  the  London.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich 
made  a  gallant  fight  against  Van  Ghent,  but  perished  nobly  in  his  burning  flagship.  After  twelve 
hours  of  stubborn  combat  the  battle  ceased,  both  sides  claiming  the  victory. 

Two  of  the  tapestries  at  Hampton  Court  provide  good  illustrations  of  the  battle.  One 
shows  the  position  of  the  allied  fleets  at  dawn,  moored  in  a  curve  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  in 
which  may  be  seen  the  village  of  Southwold  (fig.  32).  To  the  north  are  the  English  squadrons  ; 
in  the  foreground  lie  the  French  vessels  under  d'Estrees  and   Duquesne.    To  the  right  is  the 
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rising  sun,  and  west  of  it  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  other  tapestry 
illustrates  the  engagement  as  seen  from  the  shore,  with  the  English  ships,  including  the  Royal 
Prince,  in  the  foreground  (fig.  33). 

The  craftsmanship  shown  in  these  tapestries  is  excellent.  The  sea  is  rendered  in  tones  of 
indigo  with  yellowish-grey  lights,  which  are  also  used  for  the  sky,  while  the  vessels  are  yellow 
and  brown.  The  panels  are  framed  in  broad  borders,  having  a  brown  ground,  upon  which  are 
placed  ornamental  foliage  in  green,  red,  and  blue,  dolphins,  sea-horses,  amorini,  and  water-babies. 
The  flesh  is  skilfully  modelled  in  grey  and  pink.  The  central  cartouches  at  top  and  bottom 
contain  no  device  on  the  indigo  grounds,  but  the  corner  panels  hold  trophies  of  arms.    The  first 
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Fig.  32.— THE  BATTLE  OF  SOLEBAY— THE  DUTCH  FLEET  APPEARING  AT  DAWN. 

tapestry  is  signed  "  Francus  {sic)  Poyntz,"  with  the  shield  of  St  George,  used  in  the  Mortlake 
manufactory,  placed  between  the  words. 

About  the  same  time  Poyntz  indited  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Council  praying  them  to 
consider  the  position  of  some  Roman  Catholic  tapicers  under  the  anti-Catholic  law.  These  had 
been  brought  over  by  royal  encouragement  in  setting  up  the  tapestry  manufacture  here,  and 
would  be  obliged  by  the  proclamation,  unless  relief  were  granted,  to  leave  the  country.  The  list 
of  weavers  comprised  : — 

Joseph  de  Sayor,  Gillis  Lawarde,  Jacques  van  den  Houten,  Guillaume  Blaes,  Boudowyn  Aps,  Casper 
Casse,  Jan  Van  Bever,  Joris  Remsdael,  Jacques  Remsdael,  Jean  Remsdael,  Jean  den  Pondt,  Antonio  Backer, 
Guillaume  van  Merre,  Poschior  de  Hondt,  Jean  Phillips,  Bernards  Crean,  Martinus  Driesvolt,  Jean  Vette 
Verrier  (youth),  Sesar  de  Colvenaer  (youth),  Hendrik  Gillimans,  Peter  de  Colvenaer,  Ferdinando  Vanden 
Eiden,  and  Jean  Parry. 

The  Mortlake  works  at  that  time  were  the  property  of  Ralph  Montagu,  Master  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe,  and  probably  many  of  the  fine   Mortlake  tapestries  now   at  Boughton   were  woven 
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for  him.  There  are  others  at  Boughton  House,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  by 
whose  kind  permission  we  are  able  to  reproduce  some  specimens.  One  is  indeed  a  rarity, 
being  what  used  to  be  called  "a  carpett  for  a  table,"  or  table-cover,  and  there  are  four  of  these 
in  Boughton  House.  In  the  middle  of  each  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  Ralph,  as  Earl  Montagu 
of  Boughton,  with  his  monogram  repeated  in  the  angles,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  dark 
green  ground,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  broad  border  with  the  arms  of  Montagu  impaling 
Wriothesley  and  Winwood,  conventional  foliage,  and  eagles  (fig.  34).  The  Earl's  coronet  proves 
that  the  date  of  the  hanging  lies  somewhere  between   1688,  when  he  became   Earl,  and  1710, 


Hampton  Court. 


Fig.  33.— THE  BATTLE  OF  SOLEBAY— THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  ATTACKED  BY  THE  DUTCH. 

when  he  was  created  Duke.  A  curious  feature  in  the  armorial  bearings  is  the  treatment  of  the 
smaller  coronets.  In  these  the  balls  and  strawberry  leaves  are  replaced  by  roses,  while  the 
principal  one  is  of  the  regulation  type.  The  border  to  the  Naked  Boys  series  in  Montagu 
House  belongs  to  the  later  Mortlake  type,  in  which  the  vertical  bands  are  ornamented  by  flowers 
and  ribbons  tied  to  a  central  stem  which  has  roots  at  the  bottom.  Another  and  very  curious 
border  is  used  for  the  tapestries  of  the  same  subject,  but  of  different  design,  in  Montagu 
House  and  Boughton.  These  tapestries  are  remarkably  fresh  in  colour,  and  the  borders  consist 
of  a  series  of  bands,  one  being  ornamented  with  snakes  biting  each  other's  tails. 

Three  years  after  his  succession  to  the  earldom,  Ralph  Montagu  gave  up  his  interest  in  the 
Mortlake  manufactory,  which  was  bought  up  by  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tapestry 
Makers  of  England,"  who  had  previously  caused  a  petition  to  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  the 
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revival  of  the  industry.  The  company  consisted  of  Thomas  Williams,  Thomas  Neale,  Newdigate 
Owsley,  John  Smith,  Dean  Montagu,  and  others,  and  upon  their  petition  the  Solicitor-General 
reported  : — 

"I  find  that  King  Charles  II.,  by  letters  patent,  dated  Oct.  15th,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign — 
taking   notice   that   divers   houses   in    Mortlake   had  been  used  for  making  tapestry,  to  the  freehold  and 


The  Property  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Boughton  House. 

Fig.  34.— TABLE-CARPET  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  RALPH,  EARL  MONTAGU  OF  BOUGHTON. 


inheritance  whereof  the  Crown  was  entitled  ;  and  that  the  art  of  making  tapestry  in  England  was  first 
set  up  at  the  great  charge  of  his  father  King  Charles  I.,  and  was  brought  to  great  perfection,  but  that  of 
late  the  looms  had  been  deserted,  whereby  many  of  his  subjects  lost  their  employment,  and  the  kingdom 
was  losing  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  said  art — granted  to  the  Karl  of  Sunderland  and  Henry 
Brouncker,  Esq.  (afterwards  Viscount  Brouncker),  and  their  heirs,  the  said  houses,  rendering  to  the  Crown 
the  yearly  rent  of  $s.  And  did  also  grant  to  them  all  the  goods,  utensils,  looms,  and  designs,  used  or 
prepared  for  making  tapestry.    There  is  also  a  proviso  in  the  letters  patent  that  if  the  making  of  tapestry 
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was  not  set  up  in  some  of  the  said  houses,  within  a  year  after  they  should  be  in  possession,  the  grant 
should  be  void. 

"The  making  of  tapestry  was  set  up  in  the  said  houses  immediately  after  the  patentees  had  possession 
thereof,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since  ;  but  the  effectual  carrying  on  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  requiring 
very  great  sums  of  money,  for  want  thereof,  the  art  has  not  been  improved  to  such  perfection,  nor  such 
quantity  of  tapestry  made,  as  was  expected  by  King  Charles  I.  and  King  Charles  II. 

"The  petitioners  are  willing  to  attempt  the  effectual  setting  up  of  this  manufacture  by  a  joint  stock, 
and  have  agreed  to  advance  very  considerable  sums  in  the  undertaking,  and  doubt  not,  as  they  affirm,  to 
bring  the  same  manufacture  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  place,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  erect 
them  into  a  corporation,  with  power  of  making  bye-laws,  and  other  usual  corporate  powers,  without  which 
they  do  not  think  it  safe  to  venture  so  much  money  as  will  be  requisite,  nor  can  they  otherwise  regulate 
and  improve  the  said  manufacture  as  they  propose  to  do.  The  Earl  of  Montagu — to  whom  the  whole 
estate  and  interest  was  conveyed  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  and  the  late  Lord  Brouncker  about  seventeen 
years  since — has  been  pleased  to  signify  to  me  that  he  is  so  far  satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
considerable  improvement  of  this  manufacture,  unless  by  a  joint  undertaking,  that  for  the  public  good,  he  is 
willing  to  assign  all  his  right  and  interest  to  the  petitioners,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  joined  with  them, 
in  case  you  shall  be  pleased  to  incorporate  them. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  by  erecting  such  a  corporation,  and  giving  it  such  franchises  as  shall  best  conduce 
to  the  said  project,  the  said  art  might  be  improved  and  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  as  the  petitioners  hope 
it  may,  the  project  deserves  your  favour,  being  a  means  to  settle  a  very  considerable  manufacture  in  your 
kingdom,  which  would  cause  a  great  consumption  of  wool,  and  employ  great  numbers  of  your  poorer  sort  of 
subjects,  and  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  objection,  in  the  point  of  law,  to  the  corporation." 

The  new  company  was  not  successful.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  tapestry  manufacture 
abroad  as  well  as  in  England,  and  the  weaving  of  Mortlake  tapestries  practically  ceased  with 
the  century.  In  1701  Sir  Daniel  Harvey  petitioned  that  he  be  relieved  from  the  proviso  that 
tapestry  weaving  be  carried  on  in  the  houses  at  Mortlake.  The  Surveyor-General  reported  to 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  that  he  went  to  Mortlake  in  order  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  Tapestry 
House  there.  The  buildings  were  very  old  and  ruinous,  consisting  of  two  piles  built  of  brick, 
one  fronting  the  way  leading  from  Barnes  to  Mortlake,  and  the  other  extending  from  that  way 
towards  the  Thames ;  wherein  were  two  work  houses,  one  with  twelve  looms  and  the  other 
four,  over  which  were  garrets  and  an  old  chapel.  The  ground  floors  were  small  apartments  for 
labourers  in  the  manufactory,  within  which  was  a  courtyard,  and  a  tenement  therein,  where  the 
master  workman  inhabited,  which  was  standing  thereon  before  the  work  house  was  built  by 
King  Charles  I.  There  were  several  patterns  remaining,  painted  on  paper,  but  many  of  them 
old  and  scarce  fit  for  use.  The  parliamentary  survey  of  1651  sets  out  the  premises,  their  value, 
etc.,  which  were  to  be  kept  and  employed  in  working  tapestry.  The  same  surveyors  mention 
a  brick  tenement,  with  a  garden  on  the  south  side,  built  by  the  same  king's  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  "limners,"  which  should  belong  to  the  work.  There  was  a  grant  of  19  Charles  II.  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Henry  Brouncker,  Esq.,  of  the  premises,  etc.  He  did  not 
find  the  premises  had  been  converted  to  any  use  contrary  to  the  first  design.  The  commodity 
did  not  "vend"  as  formerly. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Sir  John  Temple,  and  on  March  19  Sir  Edward  Northey 
reported  to  the  Queen  upon  the  petition  of  Sir  Daniel  Harvey.  His  opinion  was  that  it  would 
not  be  to  the  Queen's  prejudice  or  that  of  her  people,  if  her  Majesty  released  to  the  petitioner 
the  proviso  and  condition  for  employing  the  houses  for  tapestry-making,  and  that  her  Majesty 
might  lawfully  release  the  same.  The  report  is  minuted:  "April  9,  1703.  Prepare  a 
warrant  for  a  patent  to  release  the  condicion.  Warrant  drawn " ;  and  so  the  Mortlake 
manufactory  came  to  its  end. 
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THE   SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY— SALE   OF  THE 
ROYAL  TAPESTRIES,  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY 

SOME  years  before  Mortlake  was  founded,  King  James  I.  had  dealings  with  Francois 
Spierincx,  the  expert  weaver  of  Delft,  to  whom  is  due  the  execution  of  the  set  of 
tapestries  representing  the  History  of  the  Armada.  In  1607  the  list  of  royal  expenses 
shows  a  payment  to  Francois  "  Spirieux,"  merchant-stranger,  for  three  fine  pieces  of  tapestry 
hangings  delivered  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Chamberlain,  for  his  Highness' 
use.  The  sum  paid  was  ^251,  ictf.  In  1615  a  tapestry  containing  the  Kings  arms  was  repaired, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  the  King  ordered  payment  for  the  great  set  of  the 
History  of  the  Armada,  which  herein  is  dealt  with  as  an  Elizabethan  tapestry. 

The  tapestries  representing  the  Destruction  of  the  Armada  were,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  disposed  in  the  Tower,  and  no  reference  was  made  to  them  from  their  payment 
by  King  James  I.  In  1650  The  Story  of  Eighty-eight,  as  it  was  styled  by  the  Parliament- 
arians, was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  State.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1651  it  was  ordered 
that  the  late  Lords'  House  be  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Committee  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Council  of  State  takes  special  care  to  provide  fit  hangings  for  that  house,  and  orders 
that  the  set  concerning  the  Story  of  1588  be  hung  up  there. 

Although  the  fanatical  element  in  the  Parliamentary  army  destroyed  much  that  "savoured 
of  popery,"  the  leaders  of  that  party  had  reverence  for  fine  work,  and  were  given  to  using 
tapestries  in  furnishing  their  houses  and  public  buildings.  But  the  sale  of  the  royal  effects 
can  never  be  forgotten.  What  became  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  tapestry  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  list,  from  which  are  eliminated  hangings  of  which  the  subject  is  not  given. 
These,  however,  are  published  in  the  author's  Historv  of  Tapestry. 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION  OF  TAPESTRIES,  1649-1653. 

From  an  Inventory  of  the  Household  Goods,  Jewels,  Plate,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Late 
King.  Sold  by  Order  of  the  Councill  of  State,  from  ye  Seyerall  Places  and  Palaces. 
{Brit.  Miis.  Bibl.  Hart.,  No.  4898). 

Goods  in  Denmark  House 

/-  j 

1.  Imp.    Five  peices  of  Arrass  hangings  of  King  David,  containing  in  all  331  elles  h  at  .£3 

p  ellne  Flemish         ..........      994  10  0 

Sold  Mr  Latham  and  his  Company  in  a  Devidend  ye  28th  Octr.  165 1 ,  as  Appraised. 

2.  Three  peices  of  Arrass  of  Sampsons,  in  all  containing  155  elles  at  2s.  p  ell  .  .        15  10  o 

Sold  Mr  King  ye  6th  of  NoV.  1649,  for  £\6. 
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£  s.  d. 

3.  Six  pieces  of  Charles  Brandon,  in  all  containing  365  elles  att  15^.  p  elle  .  .      276  15  o 

Sold  Capt.  Geere  ye  14th  May  1650  for  £276,  15*. 

4.  Nine  peices  of  Arrass  of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  in  all  containing  435  elles  att  £3  p  elle  .    1305    o  o 

With  the  L.  Product  {sic). 

Somersett  House  Goods 

5.  Eight  peices  of  new  Arrass  hangings  of  King  Ezekiah,  in  all  containing  301  elles  \ 

att  30J.  p  ell  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     452    5  o 

With  the  L.  Product. 

6.  Seven  peices  of  fine  Tapestry  hangings  of  Hercules,  in  all  contg  327  elles  att  6s.  p  elle      109    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  7th  Nov1'.  1649  for  ^119. 

7.  Eight  peices  of  Tapistrie  hangings  of  Imagerie  in  Baltics,  in  all  conte  225   elles,  five 

peices  being  fresher  than  the  rest  att  6s.  p  elle .  .  .  .  .5900 

8.  Three  peices  of  Imagerie  called  yc  Councill  Chamber  hangings,  in  all  containing  67  elles 

\  at  2s.  p  ell         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6  15  o 

These  two  items  were  sold  Mr  King  ye  8th  of  Nov1".  1649  as  Appraised. 

12.  Six  peices  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  ye  ground  gold  and  silver,  in  all  containing  205  ells 

att  £4,  10s.  p  elle  ..........     924  15  o 

Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  23rd  Oct1'.  1651 

13.  Six  peices  more  of  ye  like  stuffe  and  sutable  to  a  suit  carryed  into  Holland  cont. 

156  elles  att  £3,  ioj.  p  elle         ........      546    o  o 

Sold  Capt.  Stone  etc.  in  a  devidend  as  Appraised  ye  23rd  of  Octr.  1651. 

361.  Twenty  peices  of  very  rich  hangings,  but  Papish  and  most  of  Passion.    In  all  contg 

293  elles  \  at  £3  p  elle    .........     880  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Deserth  and  others  as  Appraised  ye  23rd  of  Oct1'.  1 65 1. 

362.  One  large  peice  of  ye  Ascention  contg  57  elles  att  ^5  p  elle.    This  peice  of  Tapestrey 

was  in  hast  of  entring  the  Appraism'  of  other  hangings  mistaken  for  another  peice, 

and  valued  at  30^.  p  elle  .........      285    o  o 

363.  One  suit  of  hangings  of  ye  Roman  Empires  containing  8  peices,  and  in  all  331   ells  at 

16s.  p  ell  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     264  16  o 

Sold  Mr  Bass  ye  9th  of  August  1653  for  ^264,  16s. 

364.  Two  suits  of  hangings  of  Wimbledon  charge,  one  whereoff  is  called  the  five  senses, 

being  on  a  white  ground  both  contain  in  all  150  elles  att  £5  p  ell  .  .  .      750    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Decr.  1652  for  .£750. 

365.  Seven  peices  of  fine  Tapestry  hangings  with  large  figures  upon  a  white  ground,  given 

to  ye  Queene  by  Sr  Henry  Vane,  cont.  in  all  198  elles  at  £2,   \os.  p  elle   .  .      495    o  o 

Sold  Capt.  Geere  ye  14th  of  May  1650  for  ^495. 

369.  Six  peices  of  Esdrass  of   Mr  Kymersleys  Charge,  containing    in  all    148  ells  \  att 

2*.  6d.  p  ell.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  18  11  3 

Sold  to  Mr  Evans  the  3d  of  Novr.  1649  for  £20,  10s. 

Goods  brought  from  Greenwich 

413.  Five  peices  of  hangings  of  King  David  cont.  in  all  357  elles  \  att  £3  p  elle     .  .    1072  10  o 

Sold  Capt.  Stone  the  23d  Octr.  1651  for  ^1072,  10s. 

Goods  att  Wimbleton 

445.  Eight  peices  of  new  Tapestry  hangins   with  Floiver  potts  and  pillars,   in   all  contg 

225  elles      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  90    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  8ih  of  Oct1.  1651. 

Oatelands  Wardrobe  Stuff 

150.  Two  peices  of  fine  Tapestry  hangings  for  the  5  Senses  made  by  Sr  Francis  Crane  .  270  o  o 
161.  1  peice  of  Tapestry  of  Flatt  Capps,  containing  18  ells  at  ^s.  p  ell  .  .  .         4  10  o 

164.  Three  peices  of  Solomon  of  Flatt  Capps,  cont.  68  ells  at  6s.  p  elle  .  .  20    8  o 

161,  164,  with  others,  sold  Mr  Gregory  Norton  in  whose  custody  they  were  for  tenn  pounds  advance 
above  the  Appraisment,  ye  7th  Dec.  1649. 
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Stuffe  viewed  in  Windsor  Wardrobe 


I. 

Seven  peices  of  Arrass  hangings  of  the  Seidge  of  Jerusalem,  in  all  cont.  581 

elles  att 

£ 

s. 

d. 

\os.  p  elle  ......... 

290 

1 0 

0 

In  the  Protectors  service. 

2. 

Five  peices  of  Arrass  of  Ahasueras  and  Hester,  cont.  299  elles  att  8s.  p  elle 

1 19 

12 

0 

Sold  Mr  Harrison  and  others  ye  23d  Oct.  1651. 

3- 

Four  peices  of  Arrass  of  Charlesmaine,  cont.  264  ells  at  $s.   p  elle 

66 

2 

6 

Sold  to  Mr  Basse  and  others  as  appraised  for  halfe  £31,  is.  3^.  23d  Octr.  1651,  and  the  other  halfe  in 

his  Highness  Se 

rvice. 

4- 

One  peice  of  old  Arrass  of  ye  Assumption  ..... 

7 

0 

0 

Sold  Mr  Basse  as  Appraised  ye  23d  Oct"'.  165 1. 

5- 

Twelve  peices  of  Tapestry  hanging  of  ye  Seidge  of  Troy,  in  all  containing 

916  ells  at 

8v   0  pile 

366 

8 

0 

6. 

Two  peices  of  David,  whereoff  one  is  of  David  and  Nathan,  ye  other  of 

David  and 

Solomon,  cont.  120  ells  at  \os.  p  elle  ..... 

60 

0 

0 

7. 

Four  peices  of  David  and  Abygall,  cont.  286  ells  at  ^s.  p  elle 

71 

10 

0 

8. 

Five  peices  of   Tryumphs,  wheroff  one  is  of  Holofernes  and  Judith  cont.  in 

all  330  ells 

at  ioj.  p  elle  ........ 

166 

10 

0 

5,  6,  7,  8.    In  the  Service  of  ye  Protector. 

9- 

Three  peices  of  vyncyards,  cont.  150  ells  at  4^.  p  elle 

30 

0 

0 

10. 

Four  peices  of  Passion  3  ells  \  deepe  at  ias\  p  elle  .... 

42 

0 

0 

9  and  10.    Sold  Mr  Basse  as  Appraised  ye  23d  Octr.  1651. 

31- 

One  old  Counterpoint  of  Arrass  of  Peace  and  Concord 

2 

0 

0 

42. 

One  peice  of  Arrass  of  George  and  yv  Dragone  .... 

20 

0 

0 

43- 

One  peice  of  Assumption  ....... 

12 

0 

0 

42,  43.    Sold  Mr  Seale  as  Appraised. 

Goods  viewed  att  Hampton  Court. 

3- 

Tenn  peices  of  Arrass  hangings  of  Abrahams,  cont.  826  yds.  h  att  £10  p  yd 

8260 

0 

0 

4- 

Tenn  peices  of  rich  Arrass  of  Josuah,  566J  att  £6  .... 

3399 

0 

0 

5- 

Nine  peices  of  Arrass  of  Tobias,  487  att  £7  . 

3409 

0 

0 

6. 

Nine  peices  of  St  Panic,  613  att  £5  . 

3065 

0 

0 

7- 

Tenn  peices  of  Julius  Ceascr,  717  elles  att  £7  p  elle 

5019 

0 

0 

3)  4i  Si  6>  7.    Now  in  ye  use  of  ye  Protector. 

8. 

One  peice  of  Arrass  of  Henry  ye  Jth  coming  into  England,  39  yds.  at  £1,  lOs.  p  yd. 

10 

0 

y- 

One  peice  of  Arrass  of  ye  Marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  and  ye  Lady  Katherine,  36  yds. 

at  £1,  10s.  p  yd.  ........ 

0 

0 

10. 

Seven  peices  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  cont.  126  elles  att  £2  p  elle 

252 

0 

0 

8,  9,  10.    Sold  Mr  Basse  ye  23d  Octr.  1651. 

1 1. 

One  peice  of  Christ  taken  from  f  Crosse  ..... 

J 

1 0 

0 

Sold  Mr  Houllon  ye  22d  Nov.  1649  for  £\,  l$s. 

12. 

One  Little  peice  of  Christ  in  his  Mothers  Armes  .... 

I 

r\ 
\J 

r\ 
\J 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  D°  for  £1,  2s. 

13- 

One  square  peice  of  Christ  ....... 

I 

O 

O 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  D°  for  23*. 

14. 

Two  square  peices  of  Assumption        .           .  . 

J 

O 

O 

Sold  Mr  Basse  ye  23d  Oct.  165 1  for  ^30. 

15- 

One  peice  of  St  George  ....... 

6 

O 

O 

Sold  Mr  I.ayner  ye  21st  Jan.  1650  for  £7. 

16. 

Three  peices  of  ye  fatall  Ladyes  Dystinye  ... 

42 

O 

O 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  22d  Nov.  1649  for  ^47. 

i7- 

Eight  alias  3  peices  of  Arrass  hanging  of  flower  Deluces,  3  whereoff  att  . 

18 

O 

O 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  D°  for  £19,  KM. 

18. 

Six  peices  of  Arrass  of  Beatitudes  ...... 

6 

O 

O 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  for  £6,  15.?. 


I  1  2 
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£  s.  d. 

20.  One  peice  of  Beastes  bearing  the  Arms  of  England  .  .  .  .  .  15    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Novr.  1649  for  ^15. 

21.  Two  peices,  one  with  ye  Sunne  in  it,  and  the  other  with  j/e  Sunne  Beanies  in  it.  .  100 

Sold  Mr.  Boulton  D°  for  25*. 


The  Property  oj  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Boughton  House. 

Fig.  35.— THE  VINTAGE. 

22.  Two  peices  of  — ,  w*  Borders,  Roses  and  Children 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  D°  for  ^3,  5;. 

23.  Three  peices  with  Boys  and  trees  .... 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  for  255. 

24.  Three  peices  of  very  old  Arrass  of  Kings  and  Angells  at 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  NoV.  1649  for  £2, 

25.  Three  peices  of  Tryumplis,  198  ells  at. 


5*- 


300 


I    o  o 


200 


99    o  o 
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26.  Eiegth  (sic)  peices  of  Old  and  New  Law,  316  yds.  at  joj\  p  yd.    .  .  .  . 

25  and  26.    In  his  Highness'  Service. 

27.  Two  peices  of  Samuell  .......... 

Sold  Mr  Marriott  yK  22d  Nov1".  1649  for  £8. 

28.  Three  more  peices  of  yL'  Old  and  New  Law,  165  ells  at  6s.  p  elle 

In  his  Highness'  Service,  H.  C. 

29.  One  peice  of  Sampson  with  the  Cardinalls  Armes  ...... 

In  his  Highness'  Service. 

30.  Three  peices  of  ye  Seven  Sciences,  198  ells  at  2s.  p  elle  . 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Novr.  1649  for  £21,  6s. 

31.  Eight  peices  of  ye  Passion  of  Christ  ........ 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr  1651  for  £40,  i8j\ 

32.  Fourty  peices  of  David  .......... 

Sold  Mr  Marriott  ye  22d  Nov1'.  1649  for  j£io,  lis.  6d. 

33.  Six  peices  of  King  David,  in  all  192  ells  and  I  at  2s.  p  elle  .... 

Sold  Mr  Humpherys. 

34.  Four  peices  of  ye  Nine  Worthies  ........ 

Sold  Mr  Marriott  ye  22d  Novr.  1649  for  £\T,  lew. 

35.  One  peice  of  David  and  Saul,  with  the  Cardinalls  Armes  and  Goliath  in  ye  Borders 

36.  Three  peices  of  Queen  Hester  with  ye  Cardinalls  Armes  ..... 

Sold  Mr  Mairiott  D°  for  £14,  5*.  6</. 

37.  Four  peices  of  ye  Morrians,  containing  367  ells  \  at  4s.  p  elle  .... 

38.  Twelve  peices  of  Pleasance  or  Cupid,  cont.  483  ells  at  js.  p  elle  .... 

37  and  38.    At  H.  C.  In  his  Highness'  Service. 

39.  9  peeces  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  all  cont.  354  ells  at  10s.  p  ell 

Sold  Mr  Kvmersley  ye  2d  Aug1.  1653  for  £177. 

40.  Two  peices  of  Solomon  at  2s.  6d.  p  elle 

Sold  Mr  Marriott  ye  22nd  Novr.  1649  for  £6. 

41.  Three  peices  of  Solomon.  ......... 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Novr.  1649  for  IM. 

42.  Six  peices  of  Hypolite,  now  made  into  6,  with  an  Antique   Tryumph,  joyned  together 

with  two  peices  of  Theologicall  Vertues,  at  ..... 

At  H.  C.    In  his  Highness'  Service. 

43.  Four  peices  of  Filius  Prodigius  with  Roses  and  Pcrteloses  ..... 

Sold  Mr  Basse  ye  23d  Octr.  165 1  for  ^43,  4s. 

44.  One  peice  more  of  Filius  Prodigius  ........ 

Att  H.  C.    In  his  Highness'  Service. 

45.  Six  peices  of  Meleager  at  ........ 

Att  H.  C.    In  his  Highness'  Service. 

46.  Seven  peices  of  Ladys,  LAmaint  ........ 

Sold  Mr  Basse  ye  23d  Ocf.  165 1  for  ^53,  3*.  (></. 

47.  Seven  peices  of  Divers  Storys,  with  yc  Lord  Sands  his  Armes  in  them 

48.  Eight  peices  of  y°  Cardinalls  and  ye  Motto  in  y°  upper  Border  | 

49.  And  one  peice  more  of  ye  same  Stu ffe  j 

50.  Eight  peices  more  of  Certain  or  Divers  Histories      .  ... 

51.  Nine  peices  of  Ahassuerus  and  Hester  ........ 

N03  47  to  51  (inch)— Att  H.  C.    In  his  Highness'  Service. 

52.  Six  peices  of  Worthy  Ladys  ......... 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Nov1'.  1649  for  ^23,  2s. 

53.  Tenn  peices  of  Ordinary  hangings  of  Hawking  and  Hunting  .... 

Sold  Mr  Marriott  ye  22d  Novr.  1649  for  £7,  \bs. 

56.  Two  Window  peices  of  Jacob  ......... 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Nov1'.  1649  for  15*. 
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£  s.  d. 
158  00 

7  10  o 

49  10  o 

4  16  o 

19  16  o 

40  18  o 

10  12  6 

19  15  o 

16  10  o 

250 
13  II  o 

73  10  o 
169    1  o 

177   o  o 
500 
10  o 

17  16  9 

43    4  o 
300 
82    4  o 
53    3  6 

200 
172   4  o 

7  10  o 
95    5  o 

20    2  o 

7  16  o 

10  o 

15 
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£    s.  d. 

58.  One  Window  peice  of  Astiages  .........  70 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Novr.  1649  for  8s. 

71.  Four  Arrass  Carpitts  of  Romulous  and  Rhemus  valued  .  .  .  .  138    o  o 

Sold  Capt.  Geere  ye  19th  July  1650  for  ^138. 

72.  One  Carpitt  of  Tapistry  with  the  L'1  Sands  and  Hungerford  Armes  .  .  .  100 

Sold  Mr  Boulton  ye  22d  Nov1'.  1649  for  £1,  \os. 

The  Goodes  at  Richmond 

1.  Term  peices  of  Arrass  hangings  of  the  Old  and  New  Lazu,  containing  in  all  727  elles  at 

£2,  10s.  p  Elle       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    18 17  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Grinder  ye  23d  Octr.  165 1,  and  others  as  Appraised. 

2.  Eight  peices  of  Arras  hangings  of  Octavian,  containing  in  all  273  Elles  at  20s.  p  Elle    .      273    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  D°  and  others  as  appraised. 

3.  Two  peices  of  Arras  hangings  of  Christ  setting  in  Judgment,  containing  146  Ells  at  \os. 

p  Ele  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  73    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Green  ye  Ist  Feby.  1652  for  £73. 

4.  Three  peices  of  old  Arrass  hangings,  of  ye  Croisants .  .  .  .  .  .500 

Sold  Mr  Guinnion  ye  17th  Jany.  1649  for  ^5,  low 

5.  Four  peices  of  old  Arrass,  hangings  of  Truran  .  .  .  .  .  .300 

Sold  Mr  Guinion  D°  for  £3,  5*. 

6.  One  old  peice  Nabucliadnazer    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .100 

Sold  Mr  Pierce  ye  21st  Jan'y.  1649  for  £1. 

8.  One  very  old  peice  of  old  hangings  of  the  Transfiguration   .  .  .  .  .500 

Sold  Mr  Peirce  ye  21st  Jany.  1649  for  ^5,  10s. 

9.  One  peice  of  Vertue  and  Vice   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .500 

Sold  Mr  Guinion  ye  17th  Jany.  1649  for  £$,  io.f. 

10.  Two  peices  of  Bishopps   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .300 

Sold  Mr  Guinion  for  ^3,  $s. 

11.  One  very  old  peice  of  Johosphat  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  15  o 

Sold  Mr  Guinion  for  20s. 

12.  Five  very  old  peices  of  Nabuchadnazar  .  .  .  .  .  .  .300 

Sold  Mr  Peirce  ye  21st  Janury  1649  for  £■$. 

Goods  now  remaining  at  Syon  House 

1.  Seven  peices  of  hangings  of  Ahasueras  and  Hester,  containing  in  all  185  Ells  at  2s.  6d. 

P  Elle  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  23    2  6 

Sold  Mr  Guinion  ye  17th  Jany.  1649  for  ^23,  2s.  6d. 

11.  One  peice  of  Alexandra  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .400 

Sold  Mr  Hunt  D°  as  appraised. 

12.  Five  peices  of  Greenwich  Stuff,  being  of  Solomon      .  .  .  .  .  95  14  o 

Sold  Mr  Baker  ye  8th  Octr.  165 1  as  appraised. 

16.  Three  peices  of  Alexander         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .12120 

Sold  Mr  Hunt  ye  14th  May  1650  as  appraised. 

21.  Three  peices  of  fine  Elizeus  and  one  piece  of  Ahasuerus      .  .  .  .  .800 

Sold  Mr  Guinion  ye  17th  Jany.  1649  for  ^8. 

Goods  at  ye  Parliam1  House 

1.  Nine  peices  of  hangings  of  Pillars  and  flower  potts,  conts  in  all  279  Ells  at  8s.  p  Ell  C  111  10  o 
6.  One  other  peice  of  hangings  with  ye  Car dinalls  Armes,  containing  35  Ells  at  5^.  p  Ell  .         8  15  o 

Att  Haberdashers  Hall 

16.  Five  peices  of  hangings  of  ye  Rocks,  cont.  135  Ells  at  3^.  p  Elle    .          .          .  20    5  o 

17.  Five  peices  of  hangings  of  Hanniball  and  Strips,  cont.  in  all  120  Ells  at  is.  p  Elle  .    9  (sic)  o  o 

18.  Five  peices  of  Alexander,  containing  89  Ells  at  2s.  6d.  p  Elle         .          .          .  .1250 
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Att  Sr  Massums  in  ye  Cloysters 

20.  Tenn  peices  of  hangings  of  Blooms  whereoff  4  containing  105  Ells  and  the  other  six        &  s-  d. 

containing  155  Ells,  in  all  260  Ells  at  \M.  p  Elle        ,  .  .  .  .        19  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Bass  ye  8th  Octr.  1651  for  ^19,  \os. 

25.  Five  peices  of  Solomon,  cont.  117  Ells  at  2s.  p  Elle  .  .  .  .  11  14  o 

Sold  Mr  Bass  ye  8th  Oct1'.  1651  for  £11,  14s. 

Att  Mr  Oldinworths 

31.  Six  peices  of  Ladys,  cont.  234  Ells,  8s.  p  Ell          .  .  .  93  12  o 

In  Coll.  Ludlows  Use 

35.  Five  peices  of  Rockers,  containing  98  Ells  at  3s.  p  Elle  .  .  .                  13  10  o 

37.  Five  peices  of  Paule,  cont.  120  Ells  at  4s.  p  Elle    .  .  .  .          .                 24    o  o 

40.  One  peice  of  Landskipe,  cont.  14  Ells  at  4s.  p  Elle .  .  .  .                    .  2160 

42.  One  peice  of  Trojanns  Warrs,  containing  25  Ells  at  4s.  p  Elle     .  .  .           .  500 

Att  Serjeant  Bendyes 

44.  Three  peices  of  thold  and  New  Law  containing  180  Ells  at  4s.  p  Elle     .          .  79    4  o 

45.  Two  peices  of  hangings  of  Pallas  (Paris?)  and  hellen,  containing  60  Ells  at  4s.  p  Elle  .  1200 

46.  One  peice  of  Vertue  at  $s.  p  Elle       .          .          .          .          .          .          .  -550 

In  ye  Queens  Chambers 

55.  Three  peices  of  Moses  of  Woodstock  Stuffe,  cont.  189  Ells  at  6s.  p  Elle  .  .       56  14  o 

25  to  55  (incl.)  sold  Mr  Harrison  ye  23d  Octr.  1650  as  appraised. 

57.  Three  peices  of  Completion,  being  Tapestry  containing  171  Ells  at  5j.  p  Ell       .           .  42  15  o 

60.  Four  peices  of  Romulus  and  R/iemus,  cont.  221  Ells  at  8s.  p  Ell  .           .           .  88    8  o 

63.  Two  peices  of  Hannible  and  Scipio,  cont.  54  Ells  at  2s.  p  Elle      .           .           .           .  580 

65.  Three  peices  of  David,  cont.  192  Ells  att  £4  p  Elle          .....  768    o  3 

The  half  of  these  sold  Mr  Bass  and  others  in  a  Divedend  as  appraisd  with  others  of  ye  Same  Story  ye  19th  Decembr.  165 1. 

71.  One  peice  of  Tryumphs,  cont.  68  Ells  at  $s.  p  Ell  .  .  .  .  .15150 

Sold  Cap4  Stone  ye  23''  Oct1".  165 1  as  appraised. 

Stoole  Roome 

81.  Seven  peices  of  ye  Horress,  containing  567  Ells  at  £3  p  Ell  .    1701    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Jackson  ye  23d  Octr.  1 65 1  for  ^1701 

In  ye  Queens  Privy  Lodgings 

81.  Two  peices  of  hangings  of  floiver  potts,  cont.  40  Ells  at  \Os.  p  Elle         .  .  20    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Baker  ye  Ist  Keb>\  1652  for  ,£20. 

82.  Eight  borders  Suteable   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .10160 

87.  Six  peices  of  Alexander,  containing  150  Ells  at  2s.  p  Ell  .  15    o  O 

88.  One  peice  of  Brooke  Stuff  containing  12  Ells  at  3s.  p  Elle  .  .  .         1  16  o 

Att  Mr  Frosts 

92.  Four  peices  of  Camden  Stuffe,  with  Armes  containing  a  hundred  at  $s.  p  Elle   .  .  1500 

Sold  Joseph  Meacham  ye  7th  Aug'.  1653  for  .£15. 

94.  Two  peices  of  bloomes,  containing  27  Ells  at  \8d.  p  Elle         .       .  .  .  .  200 

Sold  Mr  Mackham  ye  2d  Aug'.  1653  for  D°. 

Att  Sr  Henry  Mildmores 

124.  Five  peices  of  Pilloivs,  and  Gallaryes  with    Venus,  cont.  in  all   139  Ells  \  with  one 

little  peice  more  suitable  valued  at  $s.  p  Ell      .  .  .  .  •  .       34  17  6 

133.  Five  peices  of  hangings  of  Pillars  and  Gallerys,  cont.  158  Ells  at  6s.  p  Elle     .  .       45  18  o 

Sold  Mr  DecritU  ye  iSth  Nov1'.  165 1  for  ^45  l8.r. 
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Att  Mr  Knights                                                   £  s.  a. 

140.  One  peice  of  Meleager,  containing  52  Ells  at  S.s\  p  Elle     .           .  .           .                  20  16  o 

143.  One  peice  of  Jacob  of  W.  P.,  containing  45  Ells  at  6s.  p  Ell        .  .          .          .       13  10  o 

144.  One  peice  of  Solomon  C.  R.,  containing  36  Ells  at  2s.  6d.  p  Elle  .          .          .         4  10  o 

140-144,  sold  Mr  Decritl/.  in  a  Devidend  as  above. 


The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Fig.  36.— KING  SOLOMON  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 


Att  Cap4  Middletons 

150.  Two  peices  of  Hector  P.  of  W.  P.,  cont.   104  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell  .           .  .  .       20  16  o 

153.  Three  peices  of  W.  P.,  whereoff  one  is  of   Tryumphs  and  one  of  Asetyath,  and  doth 

containe  117  Ells  at  8s.  p  Ell     .          .          .          .  .          .  .  47  16  o 

154.  One  other  peice  of  Jacob,  containing  54  Ells  at  4^.  p  Elle  .          .  .  .       10  16  o 

150  to  154.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  i8lh  Nov1'.  1651  for  D°. 

In  ye  Late  Kings  Bed  Chamber  at  White  Hall 

C  160.  Six  peices  of  fine  Arrass  hangings  of  the  Months,  containing  no  Ells  at  £2,  \os.  p  Elle  525  o  o 
165.  One  peice  of  ye  Cardinalls  Amies,  containing  18  Ells  at  5J.  p  Ell         .  .  .         4  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Keymersley  ye  2d  of  Aug1.  1653  for  D°. 
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Att  Sr  James  Harringtons 

176.  One  peice  of  Hector,  containing  18  Ells  at  2s.  p  Elle,  W.  P. 

177.  Four  peices  of  Flatt  Capps  C.  P.,  containing  140  Ells  at  2s.  p  Ell 


£   s.  d. 
1  16  o 
14    o  o 


Att  the  L.  Presidents 

187.  One  peice  of  ye  Roote  of  Jeysey  of  Arrass,  containing  130  Ells  at  16s.  p  Ell  .       98  16  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  in  a  Devidend  as  Above. 

190.  One  peice  of  Solomon,  70  Ells  at  4s.  p.  Ell  .  .  .  .  .  .    15  i2(sic)o 

195.  Six  peices  of  Cupid  and  Venus,  containing  177  Ells  att  6s.  p  Ell  O.  T.  .  .        53    2  o 

Sold  Mr  Keymersley  ye  2d  Aug1.  1653  for  D°. 

203.  Eight  peices  of  superfine  hangings  Landschape,  containing  220  Ells  at  \2s.  p  Ell  .      132    o  o 
2(4.  Two  peices  of  hangings  \vf  ye  Cardinalls  Amies,  containing  thirty-three  Ells  at  8  shills. 

p  Ell  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      no  price. 

218.  Five  peices  of  hangings  of  Titus  and  Vespasian,  containing  111  Ells  at  8s.  p  Ell  .       49    8  o 

223.  Six  peices  of  Tapistry  hangings  of  Rockers,  containing  121  Ells  at  3^  p  Ell      .  .        18    3  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittv.  and  others  as  Above. 


Att  Cap1  Blackwalls 

234.  One  peice  of  Cliarlemaine,  containing  48  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell  ..... 

235.  One  other  peice  of  ye  same,  containing  72  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell        .  .  .  . 

239.  One  old  peice  of  Soloman  ......... 

240.  One  old  peice  of  Bloomes  ......... 

229  240  sold  Mr  Bass  ye  8">  Oct1'.,  as  Appraised. 

242.  Five  peices  of   Flower  Deluces  being    Arrass   of    Hampton    Court,   containing   in  all 
no  Ells  and  \  ......... 

Sold  Mr  Miller  ye  14th  Janr-V.  1649  for  .£29. 


9  120 

14  8  O 

2  0  0 
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Att  Sr  Oliver  Flemmings 

244.  Six  peices  of  hangings  of  Acteon,  containing  186  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell  .  .  .        37    4  o 

246.  One  peice  of  hangings  of  Bloomes  and  such  like,  containing  163  Ells  and  \  at  $s.  p  Ell        24  10  6 

249.  Five  peices  of  good  fine  Tapistry  of  Jacob,  containing  209  Ells  and  \  at  ^s.  p  Ell,  VV.  P.        52    7  6 

Sold  Mr  Bass  ye  8"'  Octr.  1651  for  D°. 

250.  One  peice  of  ye  king  of  Assycia,  cont.  42  Ells  at  $s.  p  Ell,  W.I'.  .  .  .       10  10  o 

251.  One  peice  of  Tryumplis,  cont.  54  Ells  at  6s.  p  Ell  .  .  .  .  16    4  o 

250  and  251  sold  Mr  Bass  ye  8"'  Octr.  1657  for  £zd,  14*. 


Att  Serjant  Negars 

261.  One  old  peices  of  Bloomes,  O.  T. 

262.  One  old  peice  of  Tryumplis,  containing  36  Ells 


10  o 
116  o 


Att  Mr  Woleseys 

270.  One  peice  of  Assuaras  and  Hester,  C.  R.,  containing  27  Ells  and  \  at  2s.  6d.  p  Ell 
274.  One  peice  of  Bloomes  C.  R. 

270-274,  sold  Mr  Hunt  as  above. 


3  8  9 
1    o  o 


Att  Mr  Tandys 

288.  One  peice  VY.  P.  of  Tryumplis,  containing  30  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  1 8th  of  Novr.  1651,  as  above. 

294.  One  peice  of  Tryumplis  W.  P.,  containing  48  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell 

Sold  Mr  Layner  ye  21st  January  1650  for  .£11. 


60O 
9  12  O 


Att  Cap1  Zunches 

302.  2  peices  of  hangings  of  Bloomes,  cont.  49  Ells  at  1 8c/.  p  Ell 

Sold  Mr  Emmerry  ye  21st  May  1650  for  D°. 


3  13  6 
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Att  Cap*  Pirns  £  s.  d. 

303.  Three  peices  of  hangings  of  Meleager,  cont.  150  Ells  at  15^.  p  Ell         .  .  .      112  10  o 

304.  One  peice  of  hangings  of  a  Man  and  a  Woman,  cont.  16  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell       .  .  340 

303,  304.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  i84h  Novr.  1651  fur  D°. 

More  at  Cap1  Zunches 

305.  Two  peices  of  hangings  of  Forrest  ivorke,  cont.  40  Ells  and  \  at  18^.  p  Ell      .  .  309 

Sold  Mr  Evans  ye  21st  May  1650  for  D°. 

Att  Mr  Scutts 

311.  One  peice  of  ye  Apostles  of  old  Arrass  containing  76  Ells  W.  P.  at        .  .  .         3  16  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Nov1'.  1651  for  £3,  16.S. 

Att  Major  Whites 

324.  One  peice  of  hangings  of  Vertues,  cont.  25  Ells  at  5-y.  p  Ell        .  .  .         6  12  o 

325.  One  peice  of  Jacob,  cont.  63  Ells  at  5s.  p  Ell         .  .  .  .  .       15  15  o 

Sold  Capt.  Geere  ye  3d  Sept.  1650  for  D°. 

White  Hall 

326.  One  peice  of  Prudence,  cont.  63  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell   .  .  .  .  .  .  740 

Att  Cap*  Grimes 

345.  A  peice  of  Jacob,  containing  63  Ells  at  js.  p  Ell  VV.  P.    .  .  .  .  21     1  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr.  1651  for  D°. 

Att  Cap*  Axells 

349.  A  peice  of  Sunn  Beames  at  Richmond,  containing  120  Ells  at  is.  6d.  p  Ell      .  .  900 

352.  Two  peices  of  Sunn  Beames    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .100 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  NoV.  1651,  as  Above. 

Att  Lieu*  Coll.  Goffs  and  Mr  Robert  Marshalls 

364.  Two  peices  of  C.  R.  of  Ahasuerus  and  Hester,  containing  35  Ells  at  is.  p  Ell  .  .  500 

Sold  Mr  Hunt  1650  as  above. 

Att  Mr  Ruchworths 

379.  Three  peices  of  hangings  of  Amor  and  Prudence,  containing  —  Ells  at  3^.  p  Elle  .       14    6  o 

Att  Mr  Vaux's 

384.  One  peice  of  B loonies  W.  P.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10  o 

387.  One  Window  peice  of  Bloomes  VV.  P.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  150 

394.  One  peice  of  Bloomes,  containing  30  Ells      .  .  .  .  .  .  .200 

Goods  used  in  White  Hall 
Att  Cap1  Leesons,  at  Durham  House 

400.  One  great  peice  of  hangings  of  W.  P.  of  Tryumphs,  50  Ells  at  is.  p  Ell  .  .         7  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Nov1'.  1651  for  D°. 

402.  One  Window  peice  of  Bloomes  W.  P.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         1  10  o 

Att  Cap4  Stanleys 

408.  One  old  peice  of  Nabuchadnezer,  cont.  36  Ells  of  W.  P.  .  .  .  .         1  16  o 

Sold  Mr  Wynstanley  ye  7th  June  1650  for  D°. 


Att  Cap1  Joyners 

414.  Three  peices  of  hangings  of  Hanniballs  and  Scipio,  containing  198  Ells  at  is.  p  Ell 


29  18  o 
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Att  Mr  Metcalfs  £  s.  d. 

420.  Three  peices  of  hangings  of  Imagery,  cont.  95  Ells  at  5-y.  p  Ell    .  .  .  23  15  o 

Sold  Mr  Vaux  ye  14th  Feb.  1649  for  ^24. 

Att  Mr  Sparkes  at  the  Rolles 

421.  Eight  peices  of  hangings  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  containing  225  Ells  at  %s.  p  Ell  .      112  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Kimmersley  ye  zd  Aug*.  1653  for  D°. 

422.  Four  peices  of  hangings  of  Pillars  and  Venus,  containing  117  Ells  at  6s.  p  Ell  .       35    2  o 

Sold  John  Marr  ye  9th  Aug*.  1653. 

425.  Two  peices  of  Esdrass,  containing  76  Ells  at  2s.  p  Ell      .  .  .  .  .  7130 

Sold  Jno.  Marr  ye  9th  Aug1.  1653,  for  D°. 

In  Worcester  House 

430.  Four  peices  of  hangings  of  ye  Ladys  of  Hampton  Court,  cont.  150  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell  30  o  o 

431.  Five  peices  of  hangings  of  David  G.  W.,  containing  171  Ells  at  4s.  p  Ell        .  34  4  o 

433.  Seven  peices  of  Moses  and  Aaron  C.  R.,  containing  237  Ells  at  $s.  6d.  p  Ell  .          .  44  o  o 

434.  Six  peices  and  two  small  peices  of  Arrass  of  John  Baptist,  containing  in  all  180  Ells 

and  \  at  20s.  p  Ell           .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  180  10  o 

430-434.    Sold  Mr  Latham  ye  17th  May  1650  for  D°. 

Goods  viewed  at  St  James's  as  followeth 
In  the  great  Clossett 

442.  One  peice  of  Moses  and  Aaron  C.  R.  .  .  .  .  .  -55° 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  i8'h  Novr.  1651  for  D°. 

444.  One  peice  of  Ladys  suitable  to  a  room  at  Darby  House  G.  VV.    .  .  .1560 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  as  Appraised. 

445.  One  peice  of  Samuell  and  Saul,  of  Oatlands  .  .  .  .  .  3  3  o 
448.  Three  peices  of  Nabuchadnezar          .          .                              .          .          .  .1480 

445-448.    Sold  Mr  Carrington  ye  3'1  of  May  1650  for  D°. 

456.  One  peice  of  Tryumphs  R.  C.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .900 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr.  ,651  for  D°. 

In  ye  Bedd  Chamber 

477.  One  peice  of  Poetry      .  .  .  .  .  .  .11140 

In  the  Bellcony  Roome 

483.  Three  peices  of  Poses  and  Sunn  Beames,  two  of  Woodstock  and  one  of  Richmond      .  1310 

484.  Two  peices  more  of  ye  same  Stuff e  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .170 

477-484.    Sold  Capt.  Stone  D°. 

Capt.  Parsons  Roome 

488.  Five  peices  of  Arrass  of  David,  cont.  1 10  Ells  at  £4  p  Ell  .  .  .     840    o  o 

Ye  \  of  these  pieces  sold  Mr  Bass,  as  Appraised,  the  other  part  sold  Mr  Bass  and  Mr  Hunt  as  Appraised  ye  7"1  March  1651. 

Att  Capt.  Kemps 

494.  One  peice  of  Hercules  C.  R.  .  .  .  .  .  .600 

495.  One  peice  of  Hester      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .600 

494-495.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  lSth  Novr.  1651  for  D°. 

Lieutenant  Wards 

504.  Two  peices  of  Hector    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .12120 

Att  the  Majors  Quarters 

509.  Two  peices  of  Hampton  Court  with  the  Cardinalls  Amies  .  .  .  .       20    8  o 

504-509.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  lSth  Novr.  165 1  for  D°. 

521.  One  peice  of  Charlesmaine       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .10160 

Sold  Cap*  Stone  ye  23rd  Oct1'.  1651  for  Do. 
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Att  Leutenant  Masons 

528.  Two  peices  of  Nabuchadnezer  ...... 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  i8Ul  Nov1'.  165 1  for  D°. 

529.  Two  peices  of  P Linnets .  ...... 

Sold  Capt.  Parsons  ye  23d  Ap.  1650  for  D°. 

Att  Coll.  Jones's  att  White  hall 

539.  One  peice  of  ye  Trojans  Warrs,  C.  R. 

Sold  Capt.  Stone  ye  23d  Oct1'.  1651,  as  above. 

Att  Mr  Scoots 

545.  Five  peices  of  B loonies,  O.  T.  . 

Sold  Mary  Smith  ye  18th  May  1652  for  D°. 

547.  Three  peices  of  Tryumphs  C.  R. 

Sold  Capt.  Stone  ye  23d  Oct1'.  1651  for  D°. 

552.  Six  peices  of  Eliach  at  Lambeth  ..... 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  I8"1  Nov1-.  1651  for  D°. 

Att  ye  Lord  Pembrooks 

553.  One  peice  of  Meleager  W.  P.  . 

Sold  Mr  Emmery  ye  12th  May  1650  for  2&s. 

554.  Two  peices  of  Amor  and  Prudence  W.  P.  .... 

Sold  Mr  Emmery  ye  21st  May  1650  for  £7,  %s. 

567.  Seven  peices  of  ye  Cardinalls  Amies  of  H.  C. 

Sold  Mr  Emmery  D°.  for  £%o,  2s. 

More  att  St  James's  at  Capt.  Prestons 

579.  Three  peices  of  Rockers  ...... 

585.  One  peice  of  Roses  and  Sunn  Beanies  .... 

579-58S.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr.  1651  for  Do. 

598.  One  peice  of  Sampson  ....... 

600.  One  peice  of  George  ....... 

601.  One  peice  of  ye  Months  ...... 

588-603.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  for  D°. 

In  ye  Wardrobe  att  Mr  Kemmersleys 

620.  One  peice  of  Tapestry  of  Bloomes  of  Oatlancl 

Sold  Mr  Crise  for  25*. 

In  ye  Green  Muse  at  Capt.  Zanches. 

640.  Four  peices  of  Bloomes  .... 

642.  One  peice  of  Bloomes  .... 

643.  One  peice  of  Imagary  .... 
648.  One  very  old  peice  of  Bloomes 

640-648.    Sold  Mr  Emmery  ye  21st  May  1650  for  D°. 

Att  Sr  James  Harringtons 

663.  Seven  peices  of  Tapistry  and  one  Window  piece  of  Bloomes.    O.  T. 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr.  165 1  for  D°. 

Att  Coll.  Morleys 

677.  Three  peices  of  Tryumphs  of  W.  P.  . 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr.  1651  for  D°. 

Mr  Bonds 

680.  Four  peices  of  Mealiager  ...... 
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Att  Capt.  Smiths 

696.  Two  peices  of  David  of  G.  W. 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  NoV.  1651,  for  D°. 

704.  Twelve  peices  of  rich  Arrass  hangings  of  ye  12  months  valued 

Sold  Capt.  Butler  ye  9th  July  1651  for  D°. 

710.  Four  peices  of  hangings  of  ye  Plannets 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  23d  Oct.  165 1,  for  D°. 

716.  One  peice  of  Bloomes  of  Oatlands  .... 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  23  Oct.  1651  for  D°. 

719.  Three  peices  of  Bloomes  of  Oatlands  .... 

720.  One  peice  of  Hawking  and  Hunting  .... 

719-720.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  23d  Octr.  1651  for  D°. 

721.  Three  peices  of  hangings  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  C.  R.  C. 

722.  Two  peices  of  Joseph  and  Pharoah  C. 


£  s.  d- 

1 5  16  o 

396  o  o 

18  o  o 

3  10  o 

400 

1  10  o 

26  16  o 

5  17  o 


Att  Mr  Storries 

736.  Four  peices  of  Tapistry  of  David  G.  W. 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  23d  OcF.  1 65 1  for  D°. 


21    IO  O 


Goods  y*  Came  from  Greenwich 

795.  Three  peices  of  hangings  of  Imagary 

Sold  Mr  Brown  ye  7th  Janv.  1649  for  £13. 

796.  Five  pieces  of  hangings  of  Alexander 

Sold  to  D°.  for  ^29. 


12  n  o 


26     2  O 


819. 


823. 

826. 

C827. 
852. 

853. 
854. 
856. 

858. 


In  Mr  Cleamt.  Kimmersleys  Wardrobe  at  White  Hall 

One  Window  peice  of  ye  Princes  Armes  C.  R. 

Sold  to  Mr  Price  ye  14th  Fell.  1649. 

One  Window  peice  of  Bloomes  of  Richmond  C. 

Three  peices  of  Richmond  of  Joliosophat  ..... 

Sold  Mr  Gregory  ye  30th  July  1650  for  £7. 

One  old  peice  of  hanging  of  Ladys  ...... 

Sold  Mr  Decriltz  ye  iSth  Novr.  165 1  for  D°. 

Two  peices  of  filius  Prodigus  G.  W.  . 
One  peice  of  Meleager  . 
Two  peices  of  Alexandra 
One  peice  of  Ahasueras  and  Hester 
One  peice  of  Hanniball  Scippio 

852-856.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Nov1'.  1650,  as  Appraised 

One  peice  of  Joseph  and  Pharoah  ..... 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  D°. 


15  OO 

0  12  O 

680 

Il6  O 

32    8  o 

440 
330 

2    IO  O 

1  IO  O 

2  16  3 


Goods  viewed  at  Theobalds  in  ye  Custody  of  Otuell  Worsley  Wardrobe  Keeper 

872.  One  peice  of  Tapistry  of  Alexandra  . 

873.  One  other  peice  of  Alexandra,  both  together 

874.  One  peice  of  Joshua  .... 

875.  One  peice  of  Cupid  and  Venus 

876.  One  peice  of  Battles  .... 

877.  One  peice  of  Jacob  .... 

Sold  Mr  Worsley  ye  last  6  pieces  ye  7th  January  1649 


13  IO  O 

5  4  o 

4  IO  o 

4  IO  O 

3  7  6 


Goods  in  the  Standing  Wardrobe  at  White  Hall 

956.  Five  peices  of  Arrass  hangings  of  Aeneas  .... 

957.  One  peice  of  hanging  of  Lazarus  ..... 

956-957     In  his  Highness'  Service. 


95  o  o 
20    o  o 

16 
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r 

s. 

a. 

958. 

One  peice  of  Sufferings  ....... 

8 

0 

O 

Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  23d  Oct.  1651  for  ,£8. 

959- 

One  Little  peice  with  Grapes  ....... 

5 

0 

0 

Sold  Mr  Emmery  ye  21st  May  i6;o  for 

960. 

One  other  Little  piece  ........ 

5 

0 

0 

Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  23d  Ocf.  1 65 1  for 

961. 

One  piece  of  a  Birth  ....... 

20 

0 

0 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  23d  Oct.  1651  for  D°. 

962. 

One  Altarpeice  ......... 

4 

0 

0 

Sold  to  Mr  Emmery  ye  21st  May  1650  for  D°. 

963- 

One  peice  of  a  Pleaseance  ....... 

28 

O 

O 

964. 

One  peice  of  ye  Mapp  of  Malta  ...... 

20 

0 

0 

965. 

One  Altarpeice  with  a  Dove  ..... 

4 

0 

0 

966. 

One  peice  of  ye  Salutation  ....... 

9 

0 

0 

967. 

One  peice  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ...... 

4 

0 

0 

968. 

One  peice  of  Divers  Storys  ....... 

22 

0 

O 

963-968.    Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  l8'h  NoV.  1651  for  D'\ 


969.  One  peice  of  Tapistry  of  ye  Horses  Suitable  to  7  other  peices  at  ye  Council  of  State  .      216    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Jackson  ye  23  Octor.  1651  for  U". 

C970.  One  peice  of  Jacob       .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .9120 

973-  One  peice  of  ye  Tryumphs      ........  300 

Sold  Mr  Lavender  ye  17th  Jan>'.  1649,  for  D' . 

C974.  One  peice  of  Hagar      .          .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1800 

C975-  One  peice  of  David  and  Absalom  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .21120 

C976.  One  peice  of  Hester     .          .  .  .  .  .  .  .  25    4  0 

977.  One  peice  of  ye  King  of  Assyria  .  .  .  .  .  .  .9150 

To  Mr  Mudy  and  others  in  a  Devidend. 

978.  One  peice  of  Amor  and  Prudence       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .880 

979.  One  peice  of  ye  Birth  of  Christ         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1300 

978-979.    Sold  Mr  Harrison  ye  23d  Octr.  1 65 1,  for  D°. 

C980.  One  peice  of  ye  Tryumphs      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .19160 

C981.  One  peice  of  Hercules   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .13130 

983.  One  old  peice  of  Hercules       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .880 

Sold  Mr  Lavender  for  £&,  ly. 

985.  One  old  peice  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  .  .  .  .  .  .  19    4  o 

986.  One  other  peice  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  .  .  .  .  .  21  12  o 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  18th  Novr.  1651  for  ^40,  16^. 

987.  One  old  peice  of  Sammuell     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .0120 

Sold  Mr  Lavender  ye  17th  Jan>'.  1649  for  D°. 

988.  One  old  peice  of  Holopherness .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .180 

Sold  Mr  Lavender  ye  17th  Jan>'.  for  30^. 

990.  One  peice  of  Buscage    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .200 

Sold  to  D°.  for  £2,  35. 

991.  One  peice  of  facob        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  36    o  o 

998.  Two  very  old  peices  of  Bloomes         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .030 

Sold  to  D°.  for  4s. 

In  ye  Painted  Chamber 

C1065.  Seven  peices  of  Hercules  H.  C.  .  .  .  .  .  .  78    2  o 

In  ye  Lobbe  ye  Next  to  the  Painted  Chamber 

C1068.  Tenn  peices  of  Bloomes  of  O.  T.  .  .  .  .  .  .  14    o  o 
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Att  ye  Lord  Lisles  Lodgins  £  s.  d. 

1099.  Three  peices  of  Completions  G.  W.  .           .           .           .           .  .                            45  12  o 

1 102.  Four  peices  of  Arrass  of  Mealeager  G.  W.  .           .           .           .  .           .                216  o  o 

1099-1102.    Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  8th  Octr.  1 651  for  D°. 

1 104.  Three  peices  of  Pau/e,  at  Mr  Bonds  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        16    4  o 

Sold  Mr  Read  ye  3rd  Jan>'.  1649  f°r  £16,  I0S- 

Goods  brought  from  Greenwich  from  Mr  Leadhams 

1.  Three  peices  of  Tapistry  of  David  unlyned  .  .  .  .  .  .1200 

2.  Two  peices  of  Filius  Prodigius        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .460 

6.  One  old  peice  of  Hawking  and  Hunting     .  .  .  .  .  .  .600 

I,  2,  6.    Sold  Mr  Harrison  ye  23d  Octr.  1651  for  D°. 

7.  One  old  peice  of  Eagles        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .100 

Sold  Capt.  Foch  ye  29th  March  1650  for  £1. 

19.  One  old  peice  of  Filius  Prodigus      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .4100 

Sold  Mr  Harrison  ye  23d  Octor.  165 1  for  D°. 

Goods  remaining  at  Greenwich 

21.  Three  little  peices  of  Eagles  and  one  other  little  peice  of  hanging  old  .  .  .  600 

Sold  to  Capt.  Fouch  ye  29"'  March  1649  for  D°. 

Att  Mr  Hunts 

60.  Six  peices  of  Paule  y4  came  from  Greenwich         .  .  .  28  16  o 

Sold  Mr  Huniphery  ye  22d  March  1649  for  D°. 

Goods  belonging  to  ye  Late  King,  Valued  as  Followeth 

1.  Severall  peices  of  Arrass  hangings  called  ye  Naked  Boys  containing  360  Ells  at  £4  10s. 

p  Ell  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    1377    o  o 

In  his  Highness'  Service. 

Severall  other  Goods  Belonging  to  ye  Late  King 

30.  8  peices  of  hangings  w'  ye  Late  Princes  Amies  in  ye  borders     ....      300    o  o 

Sold  Mr  Allen  ye  3lbt  Oct'.  1 65 1  for  D°. 

32.  Eight  peices  of  Flower  potts  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       94    o  o 

33.  Ye  8  borders  belonging  to  them       .  .  .  .  .  .  10  16  o 

32-33.    Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  23''  Octobr.  1651  for  D°. 

Goods  in  Carisbrook  Castle 

48.  Two  pieces  of  Tapistry  of  Imagerye  marked  O.  T.  .  .  .  .  12  10  o 

Sold  Mr  Houghton  ye  8th  Octor.  1651  for  D°. 

Goods  belonging  to  Royston  and  Newmarkett  Wardrobe 

306.  Three  pieces  of  old  Coarse  Tapestry  hangings  of  Alexander        .  .  .  .  660 

Sold  Mr  Decrittz  ye  23d  Oct1'.  165 1  for  D°. 

The  hangings  and  carpets  that  were  at  Hampton  Court  when  the  committee  visited  it 
were  ordered  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  probably  a  selection  was  made 
by  the  committee.  The  same  procedure  was  observed  at  Whitehall :  the  committee  which  went 
to  examine  the  hangings,  etc.,  made  choice  of  such  as  they  thought  fit,  and  reserved  some  for 
the  Banqueting  House.  In  regard  to  the  pictures  by  Mantegna  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
Triumph  of  Julius  Ccesar,  the  Council  ordered  in  1650  that  before  a  sale  was  concluded  it 
be  reported  what  sum  was  bid.  These  were  afterwards  reserved  for  use  in  the  Mortlake 
manufactory. 

In  the  previous  year  six  pieces  of  tapestry  representing  the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Hercules, 
with  four  window  curtains,  etc.,  were  delivered  to  Col.   Wauton  to  furnish  his  rooms  at  White- 
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hall;  and  in  December  1651  the  Council  of  State  ordered  the  trustees  of  the  late  King's  goods 
to  deliver  nine  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  subject  of  Venus  and  Cupid  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  Hampton  Court,  these  being  intended  for  the  furnishing  of  a  room  for  Sir 
William  Constable.  In  165 1  five  pieces  representing  the  story  of  Joshua,  nine  pieces  of  Vulcan 
and  Venus,  and  twelve  of  the  best  carpets  were  removed  from  Hampton  Court ;  while  from 
Windsor  five  hangings  of  Triumphs,  six  of  the  Story  of  King  David,  Nathan,  Abigail,  and 
Solomon,  seven  of  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  of  Astiages  and  Goddesses  were  taken.  In 
1653  Whitelock  the  ambassador  was  given  seven  tapestries  of  the  Naked  Boys,  while  Sir 
William  Lockhart  was  lent  many  silver  dishes,  with  twelve  hangings  of  old  tapestry,  in  1656, 
to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  his  service. 

Towards  the  year  1654  the  Protector,  already  in  supreme  power,  was  accorded  the  outward 
accessories  of  sovereignty,  and  no  expense  and  pains  were  spared  to  surround  him  with  the 
appliances  of  kingly  office.  A  magnificent  life-guard  was  provided,  and  furniture,  etc.,  was 
purchased  to  the  value  of  ,£6592,  lys.  y\d.  Many  of  the  tapestries  sold  with  the  Crown 
effects  were  repurchased  from  the  dealers  who  had  bought  them.  Other  hangings  were  sent 
to  the  Protector  from  the  royal  buildings ;  Col.  Wauton  yielded  up  two  pieces  of  the 
History  of  Hercules  for  his  Highness'  service.  On  May  3,  1654,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
Messrs  Strickland  and  Jones,  were  ordered  to  contract  on  the  best  terms  for  three  sets  of 
hangings  and  report  thereon.  In  August,  Pickering  and  Strickland  received  instructions  to 
ascertain  whether  the  prices  contracted  with  merchants  for  goods  for  the  Protector  were 
reasonable.     These  goods  included  : — 

£    s.  d. 

6  pieces  of  tapestry  hangings  ;  Story  of  Vulcan,  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  Highness'  lodgings 

at  Whitehall,  bought  of  John  Stone        .......      350    o  o 

5  pieces  of  rich  arras  hangings,  being  the  Five  Senses,  bought  of  John  Boulton        .  .      375    o  o 

6  pieces  of  tapestry,  Story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  bought  of  Ralph  Grafton  .  .  180  o  o 
Hangings,  tapestry,  Turkey  carpets,  etc.,  bought  of  Clement  Kinnersley  .       .          .  168    6  o 

These  were  approved  of  and  paid  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  and  one  of  the  Turkey  carpets,  but  somewhat  later  it  seems  that  the  exception  was 
crossed  out,  as  Kinnersley  was  paid  ^168,  6s.  for  six  pieces  of  hangings  and  for  Cupid  and 
Venus,  five  pieces  representing  Elijah  the  Prophet,  three  of  the  Story  of  Jacob,  twenty  Turkey 
carpets,  and  one  taffeta  curtain.    A  further  sum  of  8s.  was  paid  to  Eliz.  Smith,  a  poor  old 

woman,  Em.  de  Critz,  and  Henry  Willet  for  four  pieces  of  tapestry  hangings  for  his  Highness. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  Mortlake  manufactory  shows  the  active  interest  taken  in  the 
craft  by  the  Lord  Protector.  Truly  the  State  Papers  dispel  the  tradition  that  his  influence  was 
detrimental  to  the  fine  arts,  and  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  dispersal  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  Charles  I.  There  was  a  document  in  possession  of  Mr  Martin,  bearing  evidence 
of  the  opposite  fact.  The  paper  was  copied  by  Vertue,  and  is  published  in  part  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  The  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  It  is  dated  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  is  a 
petition  to  the  Council  of  State  from  Major  Edward  Bass,  Emmanuel  de  Critz,  William  Latham, 
and  Henry  Willet  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  clivers  others.  They  represent :  "  that  in  the 
year  1651  the  petitioners  did  buy  of  the  contractors  for  the  sale  of  the  late  King's  goods  the 
several  parcels  thereunder  named,  and  did  accordingly  make  satisfaction  with  the  treasurer  for 
the  same.  But  for  as  much  as  the  said  goods  are  in  Whitehall  and  some  part  thereof  in  Mr 
Kinnersley 's  custody,  the  petitioners  do  humbly  desire  that  their  honours'  order,  whereby  they 
may  receive  the  said  goods,  they  having  been  great  sufferers  by  the  late  General  Cromwell's 
detaining  thereof,  and  the  petitioners,  etc."  The  goods  specified  were  hangings,  and  statues  in 
the  garden  at  Whitehall. 
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The  petition  seems  plausible,  but  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  the  Protector  (who  in  the 
document  is  plainly  styled  the  "late  General")  that  the  complaint  was  made. 

A  similar  petition  was  lodged  by  George  Wilson  and  others,  and  was  sent  to  the  Council. 
It  concerned  a  piece  of  hanging  representing  the  King  of  Assyria,  containing  39  ells,  in  the 
custody  of  Mr  Kinnersley,  wardrobe-keeper.  The  petitioners  contracted  on  November  16,  1651. 
for  divers  parcels  of  the  late  King's  goods,  and  paid  $s.  an  ell  for  the  above.  They  begged 
that  they  might  be  satisfied  out  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  Hum.  Jones,  the  treasurer,  if 
they  could  not  have  the  hanging.  At  that  time  the  treasurer  had  ^315,  13s.  6d.  on  his  hands, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  distribute  it  among  those  who  had  warrants  from  the  trustees  yet  unpaid, 
allowing  £g,  1  $s.  to  Wilson,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  arrears  due  to  the  Mortlake  tapicers. 
Mr  Kinnersley  reported  that  the  trustees  assigned  the  piece  of  tapestry  in  question,  part  of  the 
Story  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  value  £g,  155.,  to  George  Wilson  in  performance  of  a  contract. 
In  his  confidential  report  Kinnersley  states  that  the  tapestry  was  sold  to  Wilson  in  lieu  of  other 
goods  sold  in  1651  and  embezzled,  but  that  it  was  at  Whitehall  in  his  Highness'  service 
with  two  other  hangings  of  the  same  story,  which  should  not  be  separated,  and  therefore  Wilson 
ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 

In  1659  the  Council  of  State  ordered  Kinnersley,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  to  deliver  to 
John  Powell,  steward  to  the  Commissioners  employed  to  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
some  silver  plate  and  arras  hangings,  to  the  value  of  £1377.  The  latter  was  a  set  of  the 
Naked  Boys  wrought  in  gold  and  silver. 

There  is  very  little  mention  of  tapestries  in  the  reign  of  the  "  Merrie  Monarch."  He 
received  many  presents  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  reference  to  these  is  made  in  a 
letter  from  Andrew  Newport  to  Sir  Richard  Levison.  It  is  dated  June  26,  1660,  and  goes 
on  to  state :  "  There  is  a  Dutch  ambassador  coming  over  with  very  rich  presents,  six  sets  of 
coach  horses,  and  six  coaches  very  rich  with  them;  two  suits  of  hangings  each  of  ,£10,000,  a 
suit  of  gold  plate,  two  of  silver  plate,  and  all  the  jewels  of  the  crown  that  were  pawned  there." 
Another  document  furnishes  the  information  that  a  peerage  was  bought  by  the  surrender  of  an 
estate,  the  sum  of  £"7000,  and  a  set  of  tapestry  hangings. 

There  is  very  little  of  interest  in  documents  relating  to  tapestries  in  Scotland  at  this  period. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King  James,  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  five  other  noblemen  had  to 
give  account  of  the  royal  tapestry  and  other  household  stuff  in  their  possession.  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  produced  ten  pieces  of  "auld  and  worne  tapestrye  of  the  storie  of  Aeneas, 
the  storie  of  Troy  and  the  storie  of  Mankynd"  Alexander,  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  confessed  that 
he  had  one  piece  of  tapestry  and  "  ane  old  sheare  (chair?),"  and  that  the  tapestry  was  "cuttit 
through  be  umquhile  Andro  Cokburne,  foole."  John  Cranstoun  confessed  that  the  Earl  of 
Home  had  four  pieces  of  his  Majesty's  tapestry  which  he  alleged  his  Majesty  gave  him  for  two 
hunting  horses. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  Parliamentary  Committee  reserved  some  of  his 
belongings  in  Scotland  from  the  sale.  Several  hangings  in  Dalkeith  House  were  allotted  to  the 
use  of  Col.  Lilburne,  commander-in-chief.  These  comprised  nineteen  tapestries,  inclusive  of  six 
small  pieces  of  imagery  and  one  of  forest-work.  Some  of  the  tapestries  in  Scotland  were 
brought  to  London. 

An  order  from  the  Council  of  State,  November  15,  1655,  submits  for  Mr  Kinnersley's 
consideration  a  proposal  from  Lord  Broghil  to  use  the  hangings  that  were  in  Dunottar  Castle. 
Thereon  Mr  Kinnersley  states  that  in  May  1654  the  wardrobe  goods  from  Dunottar  Castle  were 
delivered  to  him,  but  there  were  only  twelve  pieces  of  hangings  and  no  feather  beds.  When  he 
attended  the  late  King  to  his  coronation  in  Scotland  in  1633,  there  were  in  the  keeping  of  Sir 
John  Achmoutie,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  Scotland,  200  feather-beds  with  bed-clothes,  etc., 
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and  as  many  hangings  as  furnished  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Linlithgow,  Dun- 
fermline, Stirling,  and  St  Johnston's,  which  at  60  per  house,  a  small  proportion,  makes  400  pieces. 
He  further  asked  for  a  letter  to  General  Monk  to  assist  his  agent  to  find  out  these  concealed 
goods  (for  Cornet  George  Butler  sent  down  in  1654  could  hear  nothing  of  them),  and  but  for 
him  (Kinnersley)  nothing  more  would  have  been  heard  of  them.  He  thinks  they  should  send 
for  a  true  particular  of  what  there  is,  and  in  whose  custody,  and  the  real  value,  and  then  consider 
what  should  remain  there,  and  what  be  returned  for  his  Highness'  service. 

It  was  found  on  January  16,  1656,  that  besides  the  twelve  pieces  of  hangings  at  Dun- 
ottar  Castle,  the  twenty-two  used  by  the  Scottish  Council,  and  the  six  at  Dalkeith,  there  were 
other  hangings,  plate,  and  goods  of  the  late  King  in  charge  of  Sir  John  "Actmooty,"  master 
of  the  wardrobe.  Thereupon  President  Laurence  wrote  to  the  President  and  Council  of 
Scotland  on  May  9,  1656,  to  the  effect  that  his  Highness  and  the  Council  have  heard  that 
Col.  Reid  delivered  to  Wm.  Hawkins  (agent  to  Kinnersley)  one  set  of  tapestry  hangings 
of  the  History  of  Noah  containing  eight  pieces,  a  second  set  of  seven  pieces,  seven  Turkey 
carpets,  four  feather-beds,  four  rugs,  four  blankets,  three  bolsters,  and  one  quilt ;  also  that 
Col.  Cobbet  delivered  to  him  four  pieces  of  tapestry  hangings  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules, 
which  by  order  of  April  2  were  delivered  to  the  Sequestration  Commissioners  till  his  High- 
ness' pleasure  therein  should  be  known.  They  now  order  that  the  above  be  sent  hither 
(Whitehall)  and  delivered  to  Clement  Kinnersley,  keeper  of  the  high  wardrobe,  to  be  used  for 
his  Highness'  service  here.  The  Labours  of  Hercules  was  a  favourite  subject  in  the  tapestries 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  James  II.  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  bought  a  hanging  of 
Hercules  from  James  Homyll,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Leland's  description  of  the  marriage 
festivities.  In  this  description  there  appear  to  have  been  more  hangings  of  the  same  subject; 
and  the  inventory  of  1542  records  nine  pieces  of  the  Life  of  Hercules.  Probably  the  four 
tapestries  delivered  to  Cromwell  formed  part  of  this  set.  There  was  also  a  bed  of  embroidery, 
the  subject  being  the  Story  of  Hercules. 

William  III.  did  not  patronise  local  talent.  He  commissioned  Flemish  weavers  to  repro- 
duce the  Battle  of  Bresgate,  the  Descent  on  Torbay,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  tapestry. 
These  were  woven  by  Clerk,  Vanderborght,  De  Vos,  and  Cobus  of  Brussels,  from  designs  by 
Jean  Lottin.  Cobus  and  Coenot  of  Brussels  wove  some  panels  representing  the  Royal  Anns  of 
William  and  Alary,  supported  by  figures  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  while  a  cartouche  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  border  contained  the  royal  cipher.  Two  of  these  were  sold  at  Christie's  in  December 
1913,  and  realised  the  sum  of  ^1365. 

In  his  reign  a  very  heavy  duty  was  put  on  tapestry  hangings  woven  abroad,  and  even  rich 
noblemen  such  as  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  petitioned  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  the  importa- 
tion of  their  acquisitions.  How  heavy  the  customs  fees  were  is  shown  by  a  report  by  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1693.  His  report  deals  with  a  petition 
of  merchants  and  others  trading  in  the  importation  of  dornix  and  tapestry  from  Flanders, 
as  to  whether  the  £10  per  cent,  additional  to  be  levied  by  4  and  5  William  III.  on  tapestry 
and  dornix  was  to  be  computed  on  the  value  of  the  goods  by  the  oath  of  the  merchants 
or  according  to  the  value  contained  in  the  book  of  rates ;  and  the  Attorney-General  gave  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  a  point  of  law,  though  the  merchants  affirmed  it  would 
amount  to  45  per  cent.,  and  be  a  total  prohibition. 
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T^HE  stately  homes  of  England  were  sumptuously  furnished  with  "arras"  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Civil  War  wrought  havoc  with  plate  and  other  intrinsically 
valuable  objects,  but  the  hangings  seem  to  have  escaped  violent  destruction.  The 
mansions  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  contained  many  hangings  in  1678  —  eighty-two  in 
Devonshire  House,  sixty-two  in  Southampton  House,  and  in  Roehampton  House  fifty-six.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  nobility  to  carry  hangings  while  travelling. 
On  March  20,  1629,  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  writing  from  Buckingham  House,  directs 
Captain  Pennington  to  deliver  to  the  bearer,  Thomas  Lovett,  ten  pieces  of  tapestry  hangings 
and  the  tent  with  a  bundle  of  "Sea-deeds,"  delivered  to  him  for  the  Duke's  intended  voyage. 
An  interesting  note  was  sent  by  Mr  Levison  from  the  Low  Countries,  giving  the  price  and  size 
of  a  set  of  hangings  representing  the  History  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  and  the  name  of  the 
fabricant,  Martin  Reymbouts  of  Brussels. 

An  interesting  inventory  gives  a  list  of  the  hangings  at  Cosse  in  1622.  The  titles  un- 
fortunately have  not  been  preserved,  but  some  of  the  tapestries  were  of  silk  and  gold,  while  others 
bore  the  Cardinal's  arms.  They  are  in  several  instances  described  as  "oris"  (arras?)  hangings 
or  "  helinges."  In  the  funeral  inventory  of  Viscount  Kilmorcy  in  1631  the  great  dining  chamber 
is  stated  to  have  contained  "two  great  carpettes,  one  of  Turkey  worke,  the  other  of  arras,  with 
mv  lords  arms,  and  six  pieces  of  arras  hangings." 

In  1675  the  tapestries  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  comprised:  seven  pieces  of 
Antwerp  tapestries  of  the  story  of  Decius,  eight  pieces  of  Brussels  of  the  story  of  Achilles,  eight 
pieces  of  Antwerp  of  the  story  of  Octavius  Ceesar,  six  pieces  of  Lambeth  tapestry  of  "Several/ 
Horses"  eight  pieces  of  Landscape  made  at  Antwerp,  as  were  the  story  of  " Palipheme"  in  seven 
pieces,  forest  ivork  in  six  hangings,  story  of  Ahasucras  and  Hester  in  five  pieces,  another  set  of 
five  landscapes,  four  tapestries  of  the  story  of  Cyrus,  five  pieces  of  the  story  of  Diana  and  her 
nymphs,  and  three  landscapes  with  small  imagery.  There  were  five  pieces  with  very  small 
figures  of  old  Brussels  work,  and  two  sets  of  English  tapestry  of  the  story  of  Polidore,  and  the 
Baiorells — five  hangings  of  each,  which  were  probably  made  by  Francis  Poyntz  ;  twelve  Dutch 
tapestries,  including  five  pieces  of  the  story  of  the  Cobler;  sixteen  imagery  hangings,  four  new 
tapestries,  one  having  the  story  of  Don  Quixote,  and  three  sumpter  cloths. 

Hengrave  Hall  was  rich  in  tapestry  in  1603,  the  Great  Chamber  being  decorated  with  eight 
large  pieces  of  park-work  with  "great  beasts  and  fowls,"  and  other  pieces,  some  being  finer,  one 
having-  Sir  Thomas  Kitson's  and  the  Cornwallis  arms  on  it.  In  the  dining  chamber  there  were 
more  hangings  of  park-work  and  a  cloth  for  the  chimneys  of  the  story  of  Danea. 

The  English  inventories  in  general  do  not  state  where  the  tapestries  were  made.      In  this 

respect  those  written  in  France  are  admirable,  and  we  have  to  turn  to  them  to  provide  us  with 
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an  account  of  English  hangings.  Some  are  already  known — for  example,  the  inventory  of 
Henrietta  of  England,  1671,  mentions  two  sets  of  English  tapestries,  one  being  grotesques  on 
a  white  ground  enhanced  with  gold.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  five  pieces  was  a  representa- 
tion of  one  of  the  Five  Senses  of  nature,  the  whole  containing  16^  aunes  in  length  by  2^  aunes 
in  height.  The  other  was  also  enhanced  with  gold,  and  consisted  of  seven  pieces  representing 
Children,  containing  27^  aunes  in  length  by  3^  high.  The  first  was  valued  at  2000  livres,  the 
second  at  10,000  livres. 

The  inventory  of  tapestries  belonging  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  shows  a  large  number  of  hangings 
made  in  England  : — 

A  set  of  low-loom  tapestry,  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making, 
composed  of  sixteen  pieces  in  which  there  is  represented  the  history  of  David  and  Uriah  in 
life-sized^  figures  designed  by  Albert  Diirer,  having  a  frieze  of  festoons  of  roses,  vine  leaves, 
and  grapes. 

Another  set  of  very  fine  low- loom  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English 
making,  composed  of  nine  pieces  representing  the  fable  of  Vulcan,  having  a  large  border 
ornamented  with  masks,  foliage,  and  figures,  in  bas-relief,  with  shields  of  arms  of  the  family  of 
Buckingham. 

Another  set  of  very  fine  low-loom  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  composed 
of  five  pieces  representing  the  Five  Senses  of  nature  in  grotesques  on  a  blue  ground,  each  piece 
having  in  the  middle  a  medallion  representing  one  of  the  Senses,  and  a  border  with  a  rosy  ground, 
ornamented  with  termes,  medallions,  cartouches,  and  shells,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  border,  at 
the  top,  the  armes  of  England. 

Another  set  of  fine  high-loom  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  composed  of 
eight  pieces  where  the  Seven  Planets  are  represented  under  figures  of  men  and  women  being 
in  an  arcade  in  the  middle  of  each  piece.  The  background  is  red,  with  grotesques,  medallions, 
and  flowers,  the  border  being  ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  masks,  with  four 
figures  at  the  four  corners,  3^  aunes  high. 

Three  pieces  of  fine  high-loom  tapestry,  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English 
making,  representing  the  fable  of  Vulcan  in  life-sized  figures,  with  borders  enhanced  with  gold, 
having  in  the  middle  cartouches,  of  flowers,  and  having  at  the  corners  four  figures,  the  two  at 
the  top  being  Cupids  shooting  arrows,  and  the  two  at  the  bottom  are  seated  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  border  at  the  top  are  the  coronet  and  arms  of  an  English  lord.  The  tapestries  measure 
in  height  3§  aunes,  and  in  length  15^  x\2  aunes : 

The  dance  of  the  three  Graces  with  a  Satyr  playing  the  flute,  5f  aunes. 

The  Forge  of  Vulcan  and  Vulcan  with  the  net,  5  aunes. 

Vulcan  complaining  to  Jupiter,  4§  aunes. 

A  piece  of  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making,  representing 
the  seated  Virgin  holding  Jesus,  who  presses  grapes  into  a  chalice,  with  other  figures  under 
life-size,  having  a  border  of  festoons  of  roses  on  a  golden  ground  and  a  flame-coloured  selvage — 
height  if  aunes,  length  1^  ^  aunes. 

Another  piece  of  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  make,  in  which  are  several  figures 
under  life-size,  having  a  border  of  small  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruits — height  2\  aunes,  length 
4^  aunes. 

Another  piece  of  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk,  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  holding  Jesus  in  her  arms  and  St  Ann  presenting  a  pear  to  Him,  with  other 
figures  under  life-size,  having  a  border  of  small  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruits  with  little  figures — 
height  i\  aunes. 
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Four  pieces  of  very  fine  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk,  of  England,  representing  the  fable  of 
Psyche  after  designs  by  Albert  Diirer  : 

The  first  piece  represents  Psyche  and  Cupid  with  a   border   of  festoons    with    vases  of 

flowers  and  fruits,  measuring  in  height  2§  \  aunes,  and  in  length  2f  aunes. 
The  second  piece  shows  Psyche  attacked  by  Venus,  and  is  3  aunes  high  and  3^  aunes  long. 
In  the  third  piece,  Psyche  is  received  by  Jupiter  in  the  heavens,  and  the  panel  measures 

3  aunes  in  height  by  2f  aunes  in  length. 
The  fourth  piece,  similar  to  the  others,  is  3  aunes  high  and  3!  aunes  long. 

But  this  is  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the  list  of  English  tapestries  in  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.     It  contains  about  140  pieces: — 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making, 
representing  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  designed  by  Raphael,  in  a  border  having 
a  column  wound  round  with  branches  of  vine,  and  a  boy  at  the  foot  climbing  to  grasp 
bunches  of  grapes.  In  the  upper  border  are  the  coronet  and  arms  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
of  an  English  lord — containing  3 5 J  aunes  in  length  by  3^  aunes  in  height,  in  seven  pieces. 

A  set  of  low-loom  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making, 
designed  by  Raphael,  representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  a  border  with  cartouches  on  a  red 
ground,  in  which  there  are  cameos  the  colour  of  gilt  bronze  representing  diverse  stories  from  the 
New  Testament,  accompanied  by  angels  and  figures  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit;  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  border  are  the  Arms  of  England  with  the  lion  and  unicorn  as  supporters — 
containing  40  aunes  in  length  by  \\  aunes  in  height,  in  seven  pieces. 

A  set  of  low-loom  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making, 
designed  by  Raphael,  representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  a  border  having  cartouches  on 
a  gold  ground,  in  which  there  are  cameos  the  colour  of  gilded  bronze  representing  diverse  stories 
from  the  New  Testament,  accompanied  by  angels  and  figures,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruits  ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  there  is  a  blue  oval  in  a  cartouche  in  grisaille  borne  by  four 
angels,  and  an  inscription  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  border — containing  23.^  aunes  in  length  by 
4^  in  height,  in  four  pieces. 

A  set  of  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making,  designed  by 
Raphael,  representing  the  fable  of  Vulcan,  in  a  tawny  border  with  branches,  six  medallions  of 
gilded  bronze  colour,  and  a  blue  oval  sustained  by  two  angels  in  the  middle  of  the  border  at  the 
top,  and  in  the  middle  at  the  foot  a  shield  in  grisaille — containing  37  aunes  in  length  by 
3!  aunes  in  height,  in  eight  pieces. 

A  set  of  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making,  representing 
the  abbreviated  History  of  St  John,  in  a  border  with  branches,  the  colour  of  gilded  bronze  on 
a  blue  ground — containing  13  aunes  by  \\  aunes,  in  four  pieces. 

One  piece  of  tapestry  of  silk  and  wool  enhanced  with  gold,  of  English  making,  designed 
by  Albert  Diirer,  representing  the  Feast  given  to  our  Saviour  by  Simon  the  leper — containing 
2f  aunes  in  length  by  2^  aunes  in  height. 

Another  piece  of  the  same  materials,  making,  and  design,  representing  Our  Saviour  bearing 
His  cross  meeting  St  Veronica — containing  3  aunes  in  length  by  2^  in  height. 

Another  piece  of  the  same  materials,  making,  and  design,  representing  Our  Saviour  before 
Pilate,  who  washes  his  hands — containing  2\  aunes  in  length  by  2  aunes  in  height. 

Another  piece  of  the  same  materials,  making,  and  design,  representing  an  Ecce  Homo 
— containing  i\  aunes  in  length  by  i\  aunes  in  height. 

Another  piece  of  the  same  materials  and  making,  designed  by  Albert  (Diirer),  representing 
the  Resitrrection  of  our  Saviour — containing  1^  aunes  in  length  by  2^  aunes  in  height. 
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Another  piece  of  the  same  materials  and  making,  designed  by  Lucas  (van  Leyden), 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings — containing  i  ^  aunes  in  length  by  if  aunes  in  height. 

Another  little  piece  of  the  same  materials,  making,  and  design,  representing  St  Lttke 
painting  the  Virgin — \  aune  in  length  by  i  \  aunes  in  height. 

A  set  of  tapestries  in  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  representing  in  Gothic  figures 
the  Trmmphs  of  Petrarch  in  six  pieces,  furnished  with  bands  of  linen,  in  a  border  with  a  blue 
ground  and  ornamented  with  angels,  grotesques,  festoons  of  flowers,  and  trophies  of  arms,  with 
three  inscriptions  in  Latin  verse — 3^  aunes  in  height  by  41  aunes  in  length. 

A  set  of  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  designed  in  the  manner  of 
Albert  (Diirer)  and  Lucas  (van  Leyden),  composed  of  pieces  of  different  sorts  representing  the 
Virtues,  with  foliage,  flowers,  and  bunches  of  grapes  on  a  brown  ground  in  the  different  borders 
— containing  2\\  aunes  in  length  by  2\  aunes  in  height,  in  eight  pieces. 

A  set  of  tapestries  in  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  partly  Gothic  and  partly  in  the 
manner  of  Lucas  (van  Leyden)  and  Albert  (Durer)  in  design,  composed  of  pieces  of  different 
sorts,  representing  something  of  the  History  of  King  Priam,  leaves,  flowers,  grapes,  and 
other  fruit  on  a  brown  background  in  the  different  borders — containing  19  aunes  in  length  by 
2\  aunes  in  height,  in  seven  pieces. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  with  Gothic  figures, 
representing  the  History  of  the  War  of  Troy,  which  is  explained  by  inscriptions  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  piece,  on  red  grounds,  without  a  border — containing  93  aunes  in  length  by 
4  aunes  in  height,  formerly  in  eleven  pieces,  and  now  made  into  seventeen  for  convenience. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  with  Gothic  figures, 
representing  the  Combats  and  Labours  of  Hercules,  explained  by  inscriptions  on  a  red  ground 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  piece ;  without  a  border — containing  45  aunes  in  length  by 
3f  in  height,  formerly  in  seven  pieces,  now  made  into  eleven  for  convenience. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  with  Gothic  figures, 
representing  the  History  of  King  Ahasueras,  explained  by  inscriptions  on  a  red  ground  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  each  piece;  without  border — containing  25^  aunes  in  length  by  3  aunes  in  height, 
formerly  in  six  pieces  all  torn,  which  have  been  cut,  reduced  in  size  as  above,  and  made  into 
seven  pieces  for  convenience. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  with  Gothic  figures, 
representing  the  Sibyls,  with  large  inscriptions  in  black  letters  on  a  white  ground,  and  without 
borders — containing  22  aunes  in  length  by  2\  in  height,  in  seven  pieces,  one  being  no  more 
than  2  aunes  high. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  designed  in  the  manner 
of  Lucas  (van  Leyden),  representing  the  History  of  Joseph,  in  a  border  of  small  flowers,  fruits, 
and  foliage  on  a  brown  ground  at  the  top  and  in  the  corners — containing  2\\  aunes  in  length 
by  2>\  in  height,  in  seven  pieces. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  representing  the 
History  of  Moses  in  Gothic  figures,  the  greater  part  in  arcades,  without  border — containing 
25^  aunes  in  length  by  2\  in  height,  in  nine  pieces. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  designed  in  the  manner 
of  Lucas  (van  Leyden),  representing  the  History  of  Petrarch,  as  it  was  written  in  the  inventory 
of  the  furniture  of  the  Chateau  de  Blois — containing  181  aunes  in  length  by  $\  aunes  in  height, 
in  seven  pieces,  without  border. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool  and  silk,  of  ancient  English  making,  designed  in  the 
manner  of  Lucas  (van  Leyden),  representing  the  Father — containing  18  aunes  in  length  by 
3  aunes  less       in  height,  in  seven  pieces. 
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A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making  and  unascertained  design, 
representing  Vine -dressers  and  Vintagers,  without  border — containing  24  aunes  in  length  by  2\ 
aunes  in  height,  in  eight  pieces. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  by  an  unknown  designer, 
representing  Woodcutters,  Faggotmakers,  and  Shepherds,  without  border — containing  19-^  aunes  in 
length  by  2^  aunes. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  by  an  unknown  designer, 
representing  Savages,  in  a  border  with  branches,  with  flowers  and  red  ribbons  on  red  ground, 
very  brown — containing  \6\  aunes  in  length  by         aunes  in  height,  in  five  pieces. 

A  set  of  high-loom  tapestries  of  wool,  of  ancient  English  making,  representing  the  Fable  of 
Jason,  without  border — containing  \2\  aunes  in  length  by  \\  aunes  in  height,  in  five  pieces. 

A  piece  of  tapestry  of  wool  and  silk,  of  English  making,  after  a  design  in  the  manner  of 
Lucas  (van  Leyden),  representing  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  a  border  of  blue  satin — 1^  of  an 
aune  in  length  by  2  aunes  in  height. 

Although  the  later  inventories  of  tapestries  in  the  royal  collection  in  England  are  most  useful 
documents  in  tracing  the  history  of  particular  tapestries,  they  lack  a  good  deal  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  earlier  documents.  The  royal  collection  in  1688  consisted  largely  of  such 
tapestries  as  were  withdrawn  from  the  sale  when  the  royal  effects  were  dispersed  in  1 649-1 653, 
with  others  recovered  from  the  buyers  at  that  sale,  later  English  tapestries  woven  at  Mortlake  and 
London,  and  tapestries  that  had  come  into  royal  possession  by  other  means.  The  inventory 
gives,  for  example,  two  sets  of  hangings  belonging  to  the  Queen- Mother  :  one  of  Landscape, 
the  other,  a  history  of  Hezekiah.  Another  set  of  eleven  tapestries  was  called  the  Swedes, 
and  from  the  accounts  for  expenses  of  repairing  it,  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  scenes  from 
the  War  ivith  Sweden.  This  inventory  affords  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
connection  with  tapestry,  in  the  form  of  three  chimney  hangings  bearing  her  arms.  Six 
tapestries  representing  the  history  of  Meleager  had  curious  arms  in  the  border — a  yellow  field 
with  a  chequer  of  white  and  red — while  some  pieces  of  various  subjects  bore  the  arms  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  border. 

The  inventory  of  1695  enumerates  six  tapestries  of  the  history  of  Don  Quixote,  and  a 
like  number  representing  the  story  of  Diogenes.  There  is  also  a  series  of  three  pieces 
mentioned  in  the  document  as  the  Sea  Fights,  which  may  be  those  now  known  as  the  Battle 
of  Solebay  and  displayed  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  (figs.  32,  33).  Several  tapestries  with  India 
figures,  woven  by  John  Vanderbank,  are  cited  in  this  inventory. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


SOME  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY  TAPICERS 

T^HERE  were  many  tapestry  workshops  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
references  to  foreign  weavers  settling  in  the  country  occur  in  documents.  One  of  these, 
known  by  the  name  of  Planck,  according  to  Van  de  Graft,  went  to  England  about 
1606;  Jacques  Lyons  of  Bruges  came  to  England  in  1613;  and  Emmanuel  Van  Quickelberghe, 
a  native  of  Audenard,  landed  in  1630,  and  is  supposed  to  have  worked  at  Mortlake.  London 
was  full  of  refugees,  many  of  them  being  expert  craftsmen. 

There  is  record  of  a  tapestry-weaver  in  Worcester  early  in  the  century — only  an  accidental 
reference,  it  is  true,  but  still  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  secondary  workshop  which  would 
otherwise  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  story  savours  more  of  notoriety  than  celebrity.  The 
records  of  the  county  of  Worcester  for  April  23,  16 18,  register  on  that  day  the  recognisances  of 
John  Tandie,  husbandman,  Edward  Tandie,  husbandman,  and  George  Badger,  arras-worker,  all 
of  Abbots- Norton,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  for  the  appearance  of  the  said  John  Tandie  and 
Annis,  his  wife,  and  for  their  keeping  the  peace  towards  Gillian  Fryer.  Here  then  is  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  arras-worker  of  English  name  in  provincial  England,  whose  name  has 
been  preserved  by  mere  accident,  and  yet  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  "persones"  occupied 
in  making  tapestry  in  the  county  of  Worcester  to  whom  money  was  lent  under  the  terms  in 
William  Sheldon's  will. 

A  petition  from  the  Walloon  congregation  of  Norwich  to  the  Committee  of  Council  about 
1655  throws  a  light  on  the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  there.  The  petitioners  set 
forth  : — 

"  That  they  had  been  late  hindered  from  setting  to  work  strangers  that  have  repaired  unto  them  for  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  etc. 

"  That  Norwich  was  the  first  place  that  received  Protestant  strangers,  who  taught  the  English  various 
woollen  manufactures,  which  formerly  were  exported,  and  they  pray  that  the  privileges  granted  them  by 
Edward  VI.  may  be  confirmed  for  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  own  language  and  of  their  trades 
and  that  such  liberty  may  be  given  to  Protestant  strangers  repairing  hither.  They  produce  a  grant  made 
1st  November,  7  Eliz.,  that  such  30  Dutchmen  of  the  Low  Countries  or  Flanders,  alien  born,  householders 
or  master-workmen,  as  shall  be  licensed  by  the  mayor,  citizens  and  commonalty  of  Norwich,  may  inhabit 
that  city  with  their  families  and  servants,  not  exceeding  ten  in  a  family,  take  houses  in  the  city  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  in  case  any  of  the  thirty  die  or  depart,  the  mayor  may  admit  such  others 
as  he  thinks  fit,  notwithstanding  1  Rich.  III.,  32  Henry  VIII.,  etc. 

"That  they  may  exercise  their  faculties  of  making  baize,  arras,  says,  tapestry,  mockadoes,  stamens, 
kersies,  and  other  outlandish  commodities  not  usually  made  in  England,  without  penalty.  The  whole  number, 
men,  women,  and  children,  not  to  exceed  300,"  etc.,  etc. 

Tapestry-weaving  by  aliens  in  Norwich  may  have  dated  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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In  view  of  the  very  slight  support  accorded  to  the  manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Mortlake 
by  King  Charles  II,,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  he  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
another  tapestry  workshop  in  Ireland.  In  1677  Christopher  Lovett,  alderman  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  linen  manufacturer,  was  granted  letters-patent,  under  which  he  received  a 
lease  of  the  bleaching  -  yards  and  weaving  -  shops  at  Chapelizod,  near  Dublin,  for  twenty- 
one  years.  His  establishment  existed  mainly  for  manufacturing  linen,  and  for  the  better 
carrying-on  of  it  the  "  Merrie  Monarch"  granted  the  alderman  ^"1200  as  stock,  in  utensils 
such  as  looms,  "  geers,"  and  yarn,  to  be  delivered  up  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease.  It 
was  conditional  that  Lovett  should  keep  twenty  looms  engaged  in  manufacturing  linen, 
besides  what  he  kept  up  in  working  and  making  tapestry.  The  Irish  manufactory  was 
not  long-lived,  but  it  certainly  produced  some  work  of  good  quality  before  November 
1689.  On  the  1 6th  of  that  month  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  London  reported  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  a  petition  of  John  Lovett,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  stating 
that  he  had  been  forced  by  troubles  out  of  Ireland,  and  had  brought  thirty-eight  pieces 
of  tapestry  hangings  "of  their  Majesties'  Manufacture  of  Ireland,"  which  were  then  in  the 
customs-house  in  London,  and  not  designed  for  a  foreign  market.  They  contained  767!  ells, 
and  silk  was  used  in  their  manufacture,  while  the  corresponding  quality  of  Flemish  hangings  was 
charged  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  135.  4^.  He  prayed  that  these  might  be  delivered  customs 
free.    The  matter  was  left  for  their  lordships'  consideration,  and  his  request  was  granted. 

John  Lovett  was  probably  a  son  of  Christopher,  the  alderman  of  Dublin  who  received 
the  grant  from  Charles  II.  When  Christopher  died,  Frances,  his  widow  and  executrix,  probably 
with  the  assistance  of  John,  carried  on  the  works  until  forced  to  give  up  the  struggle.  She, 
being  a  Protestant,  suffered  greatly  in  the  revolution.  On  her  refusal  to  furnish  the  Irish 
army  and  its  French  allies  with  shirts  and  tents,  her  goods  were  seized  by  a  Quaker,  named 
Broomfield,  who  gave  them  to  the  Jacobites.  She  petitioned  the  Crown  for  permission  to 
resign  the  undertaking,  and  in  1692  a  warrant  was  issued  to  release  her  from  the  original 
agreement  of  1677. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  many  of  the  tapestry-weavers  of  Mort- 
lake must  have  left  that  locality  and  sought  work  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  achieved  con- 
siderable success,  while  it  is  probable  that  others,  unable  to  obtain  employment  as  tapicers, 
drifted  into  other  occupations.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  owner  of  the  tapestry  workshop 
at  Lambeth,  if  he  was  not  originally  a  Mortlake  weaver,  was  the  son  of  one,  and  his  name, 
William  Benood,  had  early  associations  with  the  Flemish  community  there.  In  1641  one  of 
the  settlers  at  Mortlake  stated  that  William  Benood  had  never  attended  the  Lord's  Supper, 
while  John  Benood  had  not  been  to  communion  for  four  years.  They  were  both  living  in  the 
Tapestry  House  at  Mortlake  in  1651,  and  John's  name  occurs  in  later  documents.  In  1663  a 
John  Benood  appears  as  a  merchant  in  London,  while  another  of  the  name  was  an  arras- 
maker  in  the  Great  Wardrobe.  Judging  by  inference,  the  tapestry  workshop  at  Lambeth 
must  have  been  in  existence  for  some  years  before  1670,  for  in  that  year  William  Benood, 
tapicer  there,  was  recommended  by  Sir  Sackville  Crow  (late  of  Mortlake),  to  compete  with 
the  Mortlake  tapicers  for  a  commission  offered  by  the  Countess  of  Rutland.  Sir  Sackville, 
however,  on  that  occasion  stated  that  the  Lambeth  work  although  cheaper  was  not  altogether  so 
good  as  that  of  Mortlake.  Notwithstanding  this,  Benood  secured  the  order,  and  in  July  1670 
he  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Countess  for  the  making  of  six  pieces  of  tapestry,  9  feet  in 
depth,  after  cartoons  from  the  sixteenth-century  designs  of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  at  the  price  of 
255.  per  Flemish  ell.  The  tapestries  were  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  May  1671,  the  subjects 
being — Mars,  Venus  and  Apollo,  12  feet  long;  Vulcan  and  the  Gods,  10  feet  long;  Neptune 
and  Vulcan  sick,  8  feet  9  inches  long ;  Vulcan  forging,  8  feet  6  inches  long  ;  and  Vulcan  and 
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Cupid,  8  feet  3  inches  long.  These  are  now  at  Haddon  Hall,  and  do  not  have  borders.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  Lambeth  tapicers  used  another  design  which  was  at  one  time  in  great 
request  at  Mortlake,  namely  the  Horses,  after  Clein.  In  the  inventory  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's  effects  at  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmore  in  1675,  appears  a  set  of  tapestries  of 
Lambeth  making  under  the  title  of  "  severall  Horses"  which  is  described  elsewhere  as 
"exhibiting  men  on  horseback."  From  the  Lambeth  workshops  came  another  set  representing 
scenes  from  the  Wars  of  Troy.  This  series  possesses  beautiful  borders  of  conventional  foliage 
and  fruit  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  the  vertical  borders  having  drapery  cornucopise  and  termes, 
while  in  the  middle  are  cartouches  with  equestrian  scenes.  The  panel  showing  the  Capture 
of  Cassandra  by  Agamemnon  when  Troy  was  sacked,  with  a  scene  in  the  background  illustrating 
her  abduction  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  At 
the  top  of  the  hanging  appears  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Meath  with  the  motto,  "  Vota  Vita 
Mea"  (fig.  38). 

At  all  periods  in  the  history  of  tapestry  there  are  instances  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  vendors  of  tapestries  were  actual  weavers  or  merely  merchants.  This  applies  to  a 
case  in  1694,  when  Francois  La  Pierre  supplied  hangings  for  Mrs  Keppel's  appartments  in 
Windsor  Castle.  These  consisted  of  five  pieces  of  fine  tapestry  measuring  135  ells,  for  which  he 
received  ^236,  55.  The  following  year  he  supplied  five  pieces  of  smaller  size  and  inferior  quality 
for  her  lodgings  there. 

Another  tapestry  workshop  in  London  was  conducted  by  Thomas  Poyntz,  maybe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden,  although  the  details  regarding  it  are  somewhat  meagre,  and 
limited  to  certain  tapestries  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1676 
Thomas  Poyntz  received  ^451,  18^.  \d.  for  eight  pieces  of  tapestry,  of  which  the  subject  is  not 
stated  ;  that  they  were  not  of  fine  quality  is  proved  by  the  price,  which  was  2js.  6d.  per  ell. 
These  were  for  the  King.  Ten  years  later  he  manufactured  three  hangings  of  extremely  fine 
workmanship  and  materials,  for  which  he  received  the  high  price  of  \os.  per  ell,  to  decorate 
the  Queen's  bedchamber  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  subject  was  the  Months,  and  the  tapestries, 
wrought  with  gold,  contained  52!  ells,  for  which  ^448,  js.  6d.  was  paid.  Almost  as  expensive 
were  four  fine  pieces  worked  by  him  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk  for  the  Queen's  great  bedchamber 
in  her  new  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  These  measured  142^  ells,  and  cost  ^"11 38,  at  £&  per  ell. 
Another  set  of  Months  was  formerly  in  Houghton  Hall ;  of  this  one  panel,  representing  November 
and  December,  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  1902.  The  border  consisted  of  large  swags  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  the  panel  was  signed  by  Thomas  Poyntz,  with  the  arms  of  the  City 
of  London.  To  the  same  mansion  belonged  a  set  of  tapestries  of  the  Seasons,  probably  the 
work  of  Thomas  Poyntz,  as  far  as  evidence  of  technique  goes.  The  Seasons  were  illustrated 
by  field  labours  and  pastoral  subjects  enclosed  within  a  border  of  scroll-work,  having  baskets  and 
swags  of  fruit  and  flowers  on  a  brown  foundation.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  series  of  English 
tapestries  representing  the  Months,  one  of  which  is  herein  reproduced  (fig.  39).  Woven  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  represents  the  three  autumnal  months,  and  is  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  colour,  with  crisp  technique  in  weaving.  Two  panels,  one  representing  the  month 
of  May  and  the  other  January  and  February,  are  in  the  possession  of  Major  Murray  of  Polmaise 
Castle,  near  Stirling.  Unlike  his  relative  Francis,  Thomas  Poyntz  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
a  permanent  connection  with  the  Great  Wardrobe,  where  some  of  the  Mortlake  tapicers  worked. 
In  old  times  the  Wardrobe  was  situated  in  a  house  near  Puddle  Wharf,  Blackfriars,  which  was 
built  by  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  died  in  1359,  after  which  it  was  purchased  by  the  Crown, 
and  became  a  repository  for  royal  clothes,  etc.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  the  offices  of 
the  Wardrobe  were  removed  to  the  Savoy.  In  1679  trie  offices  in  which  worked  the  arras- 
workers  and  tailors  employed  in  the  Wardrobe  were  removed  to  Hatton  Garden.  Three  tapestries 
at  Hardwick  Hall  were  woven  there:   they  represent:    1.  Children  with  goats;   2.  A  Chariot  of 
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nautilus  shell  by  the  seashore ;  and  3.  A  game  with  ball  and  mallet.  They  are  marked 
"  F.  P.  Hatton  Garden,"  and  bear  in  addition  the  shield  of  St  George.  The  expenses  of  carters, 
porters,  and  labourers  in  removing  all  the  looms,  tools,  and  utensils  from  the  Savoy  to  Hatton 
Garden,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  plumbers,  glaziers,  and 
smiths  in  fitting  up  the  new  rooms,  amounted  to  £40,  while  the  rent  of  the  new  premises  was 
£60  per  annum.     In  the  seventeenth  century  the  wages  of  the  arras-workers  in    the  Great 
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Fig.  40.— INDO-CHINESE  TAPESTRY. 

Wardrobe  advanced  from  is.  ^d.  per  day  in  1623,  to  2s.  in  1671,  the  yeoman  arras-maker  and  his 
assistants  being  paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cost  of  materials  used  on  repairing  tapestries  did 
not  vary  to  the  same  degree  as  the  wages.  Silk  cost  \s.  lod.  per  ounce,  worsted  and  crewels 
were  at  55.  the  pound,  worsted  warps  could  be  obtained  at  3s.  6d.  per  pound,  while  gold  and  silver 
thread  were  put  down  at  5.?.  6d.  per  ounce.  In  mending  the  royal  tapestry7,  expenses  for  draw- 
ing new  patterns  to  work  from  are  mentioned,  as,  for  example,  in  1669,  appears  the  item,  for 
"painting  a  second  head  to  make  new  work  in  the  hanging  of  the  Seasons,  12s."  In  the  year 
1 67 1,  some  new  hangings  were  brought  into  the  Wardrobe  to  be  lined.  These  were  seven  pieces 
representing  the  Children  of  Israel  passing  through  the  Wilderness.     From  other  sources  it  may 

be  deduced  that  this  set  was  executed  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  its  value  was  about  £6  per  ell 
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At  Christmas  1685  the  arras- workers  and  tailors  employed  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  changed 
the  scene  of  their  labours  to  offices  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Soho,  which  lies  between  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Drury  Lane.  The  new  workshops  were  destined  to 
attain  great  fame  by  reason  of  the  many  and  excellent  English  tapestries  produced  there.  The 
expenses  incidental  to  moving  and  preparing  the  buildings  amounted  to  ^18,  12s.,  while  the 
actual  rent  was  less  than  that  of  the  Hatton  Garden  workshops,  being  only  ^40  yearly.  The 
new  offices  were  under  the  control  of  Thomas  Axton,  yeoman  arras-maker,  and  with  him  there 
worked  John  Olphalfens,  David  de  Mayde  or  de  Maecht,  Anthony  Vanderbozen  or  Vanderbase 
(all  well-known  names  in  the  annals  of  Mortlake),  John  Paris,  Peter  Rodieur,  and  John  Williams. 
Thomas  Axton  continued  in  charge  of  the  repairing  staff  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  until  early  in 
August  1689,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  tapicer  who,  above  all  others,  rendered  illustrious 
the  name  of  the  workshop  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Soho. 
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Fig.  42. — INDIAN  SCENES. 

The  new  arrival  was  called  John  Vanderbank,  which,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the 
time,  was  variously  spelled  Vanderbanque,  Vandrebanc,  or  Vanderbanq.  The  name  bears  evidence 
that  his  forefathers  had  come  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  contemporary  poet  addresses  him  as  a 
Belgian.  It  has  also  been  suooested  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Peter  Vanderbanc,  a  native  of 
Paris,  who  came  to  England  about  1674  and  attained  some  fame,  but  little  financial  success,  as  an 
engraver.     He  died  in  1697  at  Bradfield  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there. 

The  tapicer  of  Great  Queen  Street  is  mentioned  in  the  Tat/er,  vol.  i.  art.  3,  as  a  man 
inimitable  in  his  way,  and  than  him  no  person  ever  represented  Nature  more  happily  in  works 
of  tapestry.  This  occurs  in  the  criticism  of  a  poem  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  written  in  17 18, 
and  entitled  "  Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  a  sequel  to  the  Advice  to  the  poets,  a  poem  occasioned 
by  the  glorious  success  of  her  Majesty's  army  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 
The  "Instructions  to  Vanderbank"  begins  thus: — 

"  Not  one  rich  genius  left  that  can  sustain 
Th'  expensive  Task  of  Marlbro's  last  campaign  ; 
Ruin'd  by  Conquests,  do  they  pray  for  peace 
That  the  hard  Taxes  on  the  Muse  may  cease? 
Thou,  Artist,  who  dost  Nature's  face  express 
In  silk  and  gold,  and  scenes  of  Action  dress  ; 
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Dost  figured  Arras  animated  leave, 

Spin  a  bright  Story  or  a  Passion  weave 

By  mingling  threads,  canst  mingle  shade  and  light, 

Delineate  Triumphs  or  describe  a  fight  ; 

Do  thou  relate  the  Hero's  toil,  record 

The  new  Achievement  of  his  matchless  sword. 

****** 
Bel  gian,  attend,  and  from  thy  noble  Loom 
Let  the  great  Chief,  August  in  Triumph  come. 
For  Blenheim's  lofty  Rooms  the  work  design, 
In  every  Piece  let  Art  and  Labour  shine  : 
Let  glorious  Deeds  the  Briton's  Palace  crown, 
Not  those  of  ancient  Heros  but  his  own. 
In  the  bright  Series  of  thy  Story  show 
What  Albion,  what  Mankind,  to  Marlbro  owe," 

and  so  on  ;  but  the  commission  for  the  series  of  tapestries  representing  Marlborough 's  Victories 
was  not  given  to  Vanderbank,  in  spite  of  this  pouring-out  of  the  Muse  on  his  behalf.  These, 
now  in  Blenheim  Palace,  were  woven  by  some  of  the  best  weavers  of  Brussels. 

If  the  "lofty  rooms  of  Blenheim"  were  not  adorned  with  tapestries  by  Vanderbank,  the 
other  country  houses  made  ample  amends  for  the  omission.  For  Holkham  House  he  furnished 
a  set  after  the  designs  of  Francesco  Albani.  There  was  another  set  of  tapestries  after 
designs  by  that  artist  at  Burghley,  which  are  described  as  representing  "the  forge  of  Cupid, 
Cupid  sharpening  an  arrow,  stringing  a  bozv,  and  shooting  at  a  heart  fastened  to  a  shield  hung 
against  a  tree,  with  Venus  close  by."  The  two  sets  may  not,  however,  have  been  of  the  same 
design.  At  Glemham  Hall  there  are  fine  "Indian"  tapestries,  worked  by  Vanderbank,  which 
were  originally  the  property  of  Elihu  Yale,  the  founder  of  Yale  College.  The  design  of  these 
Indian  hangings  is  nothing  more  than  an  accurate  copy  of  a  lacquer  screen,  except  in  colour, 
and  in  some  tapestries  the  colour  also  is  suggestive  of  the  lacquer.  The  borders  to  these 
tapestries  are  often  of  great  beauty  and  variety,  sometimes  approaching  the  usual  borders  of  the 
period,  at  other  times  in  the  Chinese  taste,  while  occasionally  they  consist  of  a  simple  con- 
ventional pattern.  There  is  an  Indian  set  in  "the  Vyne,"  near  Basingstoke,  which  reproduces 
some  of  the  groups  of  figures  in  the  Glemham  Hall  tapestries.  Two  very  fine  Indian  tapestries 
with  "Ch  inese  borders,  signed  by  Vanderbank,  are  hung  at  Belton,  the  colour  in  these  being 
warm  reds  and  browns,  with  strong  but  harmonious  yellow  notes  (fig.  40).  A  panel  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  framed  with  a  border  in  the  same  style,  and  to  the  same  establishment  belongs 
another  panel,  probably  by  Vanderbank  (fig.  41).  There  are  more  at  Adlington,  in  Cheshire,  two 
of  which  are  reproduced  here  (figs.  42,  43).  Occasionally  tapestries  by  this  tapicer  come  into  the 
dealers'  and  repairers'  shops;  some  panels  were  sold  at  Christie's  in  1892,  and,  according  to  Horace 
Walpole,  a  tapestry  at  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster's  effects  bore  the  name  of  Vanderbank. 

There  is  great  contrast  between  these  Indian  tapestries  and  those  of  the  Elements,  which 
were  woven  by  Vanderbank  for  some  of  the  country  houses.  The  design  is  after  the  famous 
set  woven  at  the  Gobelins  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Lebrun.  The  Air  and  Water,  here 
reproduced  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Lionel  Harris,  contain  the  arms  and  crest  of  Lord  Grey, 
and  are  as  fine  specimens  of  English  tapestry  weaving  of  its  period  as  one  could  find  (figs.  44,  45). 
There  is  a  set  of  three  panels  representing  the  Elements  at  Burghley  House,  which  bears  the 
arms  of  John,  fifth  Earl  of  Exeter  (1 678-1 760).  This  was  attributed  to  a  manufactory  at  Stamford, 
one  being  signed  T.  V.  B.  B.,  but  upon  examination  the  letters  prove  to  be  J.  v.  d.  b.,  for  John 
Vanderbank,  and  as  the  technique  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  signed  panel  illustrated  here,  there  is 
no  doubt  he  produced  the  Burghley  Elements  and  probably  the  set  at  Boughton  as  well. 

In  using  the  designs  by  Lebrun,  Vanderbank  had  to  take  great  liberties  with  them,  in 
adapting   them    to    the    dimensions    of    the    hangings    he    executed.      For    instance,    in  Air 
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Vanderbank  had  to  add  greatly  to  its  length,  the  original  design  only  extending  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  tree  on  the  right  and  the  outer  line  of  the  tree  on  the  left.  He  also  placed 
the  ostrich  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tree.  The  domestic  cock  is  a  different  breed,  and  the  whole 
tree  on  the  right  is  of  younger  growth  than  in  the  original.  There  is  no  flamingo  in  the  Lebrun 
design,  nor  the  small  bird  on  the  level  of  the  eagle's  head  ;  and  where  in  the  original  two  birds 
are  flying  from  behind  the  tree  towards  the  figure  of  Mo\us  is  a  solemn  parrot  perched  on  a 
branch.  The  borders  are  also  different.  Vanderbank  has  put  no  inscriptions  in  the  roundels, 
and  in  one  he  has  placed  an  eagle  instead  of  a  peacock.     Besides  this,  in  the  vertical  borders 
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Fig.  43.— INDIAN  TAPESTRY. 


the  panels  are  square,  not  oblong.    The  shield  of  arms  in  the  top  border  had  eagle  supporters— 
Vanderbank  there  uses  simple  drapery  ;  while  the  musical  instruments  in  the  English  tapestry  are 
not  so  well  disposed  or  richly  grouped  as  in  the  Gobelins  designs. 

There  are  similar  although  not  so  extreme  divergences  from  the  original  design  in  the 
Water  tapestry  by  Vanderbank,  who  has  had  to  squeeze  the  design  into  a  shorter  space. 
He  has  broken  the  mass  of  foliage  that  stretches  across  the  top  of  the  panel  by  Lebrun,  leaving 
a  clear  sky,  into  which  he  has  introduced  birds — a  sea-eagle  robbing  a  duck,  and  birds  nesting 
on  rocks.  To  fit  the  space  he  has  been  compelled  to  leave  out  one  of  the  trees  on  the  left  of 
the  Gobelins  design.  The  borders  are  also  different,  especially  in  the  vertical  portions,  in  which, 
in  place  of  the  cartouche  with  inscriptions  and  the  trophy  with  its  beautiful  elaboration  and 
variety,  Vanderbank  has  used  an  oblong  plain  panel  with  ships,  sea,  and  shore,  and  the  trophy 
is  more  conventional  in  arrangement.  The  colour  of  the  English  Elements  is  bright,  har- 
monious,  and  crisp,  the  flesh  tints  being  well  modelled. 
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The  first  work  of  any  importance  performed  by  Vanderbank  in  his  capacity  of  yeoman  arras- 
worker  was  supplying  37  ells  of  new  borders  to  two  pieces  of  landscape  tapestries  ;  but  the  year 
following  his  appointment  must  have  been  a  busy  one,  for  in  1690  he  made  for  the  Crown  four 
pieces  of  fine  hangings  "designed  after  the  Indian  manner,"  containing  99  ells  at  £5  per  ell,  in 
all  ^495-  This  was  designed  for  the  decoration  of  the  Withdrawing  Room  at  Kensington 
Palace.  The  extra  account  for  lining  is  curious:  for  100  yards  of  strong  cloth  at  i8</.,  £y,  10s.  ; 
for  bread  to  clean  the  hanging,  £1,  2s.  ;  for  fine  thread  of  Lion  (sic)  to  border  them,  £$,  55.  ; 
for  40  oz.  of  silk  at  \%d.  per  oz.,  £3;  for  brown  thread  used,  £1,  $s.  ;  for  brushes,  packthread, 
and  taches  used  about  the  hanging  cleaned,  £1,  8s.  The  following  year  he  supplied  two 
additional  pieces  in  the  same  style,  which,  with  the  cost  of  lengthening  two  old  tapestries  in 
Kensington  Palace,  amounted  to  ^271,  55.;  and  in    1696  he  was  again  in  the  Palace  enlarging 


The  Property  of  Lionel  Harris,  Esq. 

Fig.  45.— THE  ELEMENTS— AIR. 


his  Indian  hangings  there  and  adding  three  new  pieces.  Ten  years  later  he  submitted  an 
account  for  fine  silks,  worsted  warp,  crewel,  and  other  materials  used  in  mending  a  piece  of 
Indian  tapestry  in  the  privy  chamber  at  Kensington,  which  had  been  eaten  by  a  "  ratt. " 

In  1693  Vanderbank  completed  a  commission  of  unusual  subject.  This  was  the  making  of 
two  fine  tapestries  in  silk,  designed  to  fit  the  end  of  the  long  room  in  the  Customs  House  of 
the  Port  of  London.  For  these  he  had  to  make  drawings  to  represent  the  Customs  House  in 
the  two  hangings,  and  the  cartoons  cost  £13,  \os.  There  were  95^-  ells  of  material  in  the 
tapestries,  for  which  he  received  ^286,  10s.  In  1702  he  completed  a  large  piece  of  fine  work 
as  a  back-cloth  for  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  wrought  with  the  Royal  Arms  and 
Supporters,  and  had  escutcheons  and  badges  of  the  several  kingdoms  with  crowns  over  them, 
while  it  contained  thirty-five  Flemish  ells,  costing  £78,  15^.  With  it  he  supplied  six  cushions  to 
match  at  a  price  of  ^18.  In  1707  another  piece  of  tapestry  was  made  for  the  same  Court,  for 
which  £30  was  paid. 

Many  alterations  and  repairs  were  made  by  Vanderbank  in  the  "  Teniers "  or  Dutch  Boor 
tapestries  in  Kensington  Palace,  some  panels  being  lengthened,  and  in  1 706-1 707  a  new  piece 
was  added,  which  contained  11^  ells.  This,  with  the  cost  of  knotting  the  warp  threads  together 
of  all  the  pieces,  the  materials  used,  and  in  making  it  look  like  the  old  work,  cost  ^48,  \\s.  $d. 
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In  1720,  50  ells  of  fine  tapestry  was  provided  under  the  title  of  Dutch  Boors,  with  another 
piece  of  8^  ells,  at  £75  and  ^29,  15.?.  respectively.  The  cartoons  for  these  additions  and  other 
expenses  amounted  to  £4,  13J. 

About  the  year  1707  he  manufactured  three  pieces  of  arras  hangings,  called  the  Story  of 
Moses,  being  additions  to  and  matching  the  hangings  known  by  the  title  of  the  Children  of 

Israel  in  the 
Wilderness,  in 
the  Prince  s  bed- 
chamber at  Ken- 
sington Palace. 
For  these  he  re- 
ceived £3 5 2,  \  os. 
In  1 709-1 7 10  he 
was  engaged  on 

o  o 

the  execution  of 
two  new  tapes- 
tries to  decorate 
the  apartment  of 
the  Master  of  the 
Great  Wardrobe. 
They  were  small 
hangings  costing 
^155.  During 
all  the  time  he 
held  office  he  was 
busily  engaged  in 
cleaning  and  re- 
pairing tapes- 
tries, besides 
work  akin  in 
character  to  that 
occupying  his  at- 
tention in  1723 
1724,  when  im- 
portant additions 
were  made  to  the 
hangings  repre- 
senting the  story 
of  Meleager,  at 
that  time  in  Ken- 
sington Palace. 
The  accounts  for 

repairing  the  royal  tapestries  often  provide  valuable  information  concerning  them.  For  example, 
in  the  year  17 13,  expenses  are  charged  for  silk,  worsted,  and  crewels  to  mend  eight  pieces 
of  tapestry  hangings  of  the  history  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Hampton  Court.  From  these 
accounts  we  learn  that  Vanderbank  used  bran  and  brown  bread  for  cleaning  hangings  in 
Kensington  Palace.  For  going  "backwards  and  forwards  there  many  times,"  he  charged  £2. 
He  retired  from  the  Great  Wardrobe  at  Christmas  1727,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office 
of  yeoman  arras-worker  by  Moses  Vanderbank.    There  is  a  set  of  four  English  tapestries  at 
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The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Fig.  48.— ORNAMENTAL  TAPESTRY 
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Drayton  House,  Northamptonshire,  which  belongs  to  the  Vanderbank  period.  These  panels  are 
arabesques  and  bear  the  arms  assumed  by  the  adventurer  Sir  John  Germain,  quartered  with 
those  of  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  (fig.  47).  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1706,  and  Sir  John  died  in  1718,  his  widow  surviving  him  till  1769. 
The  beautiful  English  decorative  tapestry,  with  a  Vase  of  flowers  and  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  reproduced  in  the  set  of  tapestries  with  a^different  border 
in  the  State  Bedroom  at  Normanton  Park, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster 
(fig.  48). 

English  tapestry  portraits  are  compara- 
tively rare,  but  show  great  artistic  ability 
and  sound  technical  knowledge.  These 
qualities  are  apparent  in  two  remarkable 
portraits  :  one  of  Charles  de  Saint-Denis 
de  Saint-Evremond,  belonging;  to  Messrs 
Lenygon  (fig.  48A),  the  other  portraying 
Edmund  Dummer  of  Swaythling,  the 
present  owner  of  which  is  unknown  (fig. 
46).  The  first-mentioned  is  a  masterpiece 
of  weaving,  and  is  under  life-size,  measur- 
ing 2  ft.  6h  in.  high  by  2  ft.  3^  in.  wide. 
The  texture  is  extraordinarily  fine,  there 
being  over  twenty-five  warpstrings  in  the 
space  of  one  inch,  while  the  weft  is  very 
fine  yarns  and  silks,  with  which  the  quiet 
colour  scheme  is  worked  on  a  grey  back- 
ground decorated  with  masks  and  flowers 
in  monochrome.  These  are,  however,  re- 
lieved by  touches  of  dark  green  and  red. 
The  general  flesh  colour  is  yellowish,  with 
grey  half-tones  and  purple  shades.  The 
portrait  shows  us  a  man  in  extreme  old 
age  —  the  inscription  states  ninety-two  : 
there  is  some  disparity  here,  as  his  birth 
has  been  variously  put  clown  to  the  years 

161 3  and  16 1 6.  A  famous  writer  and  supporter  of  the  royal  cause  during  the  Eronde,  he  was 
compromised  by  his  pamphlet  on  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  fled  to  Holland  in  1661,  and 
settled  in  England  in  1669.  King  Charles  II.  granted  him  a  pension,  which  was  continued 
by  William  III.,  and  he  died  in  London,  September  1703.  His  best-known  work  is,  perhaps, 
his  comedy  of  the  Academicians. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  general  treatment  of  this  portrait  to  that  of  Edmund 
Dummer;  and  as  the  latter  name  is  appended  to  some  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  receipts  for 
payments  to  John  Vanderbank,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  both  portraits  may  have  come  from 
the  workshop  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Soho. 


The  Property  of  Messrs  LENYGON. 

Fig.  48.V.— PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  DE  SAINT-DENIS 
DE  SAINT-EVREMOND. 
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IN  several  of  the  records  of  weavers  belonging  to  the  Mortlake  manufactory  there  is  mention 
of  a  family  of  the  name  of  De  May,  or  Demay.  They  had  been  early  settlers  there,  as 
Stephen  De  May  and  his  wife  appear  in  a  register  with  the  date  1630,  while  another  list 
bears  his  signature  in  1645,  when  the  weavers  knew  not  where  to  turn  to  find  employment. 
Philip  de  May,  or  Mey — for  the  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways,  one  form  being  Meij — is 
recorded  in  1645  an(^  a^so  m  ^63,  in  which  year  the  name  of  another  member  of  the  family 
occurs,  namely,  Matthew  de  May,  who  appears  to  have  worked  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  in 
1673,  but  his  employment  there  was  only  of  one  year's  duration.  It  is  permissible,  in  view  of 
these  family  records,  to  assume  that  the  Stephen  Demay  who  conducted  a  tapestry  weaving 
establishment  in  the  year  1701  was  a  relative  of  the  early  Mortlake  weavers  of  that  name.  His 
workshop  must  have  been  in  full  working  order  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  he  had  more 
men  than  he  could  find  employment  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  Almost  the  only 
information  about  him  is  afforded  by  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Nottingham,  which  is  given 
in  The  History  of  Burley-011-the-Hill,  by  Miss  Pearl  Finch.  Lord  Nottingham  commissioned 
Demay  to  execute  a  set  of  tapestries  for  him  after  the  same  designs  as  those  in  the  Queen's 
Drawing  Room  at  Windsor  Castle,  making  the  stipulation  that  silk  was  to  be  used  instead  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  uniform  depth  of  the  series  was  to  be  12  feet  \\  inches,  while  the  seven 
panels  varied  in  length  from  8  feet  10  inches  to  15  feet.  To  these  an  eighth  piece  which  re- 
presented Time  was  added.  There  were  at  that  time  in  Lord  Nottingham's  possession  five 
pieces  of  tapestry  representing  the  Triumphs  of  Julius  Cczsar,  which  in  dimensions  correspond 
with  the  hangings  of  the  same  subject  woven  at  Mortlake  from  the  designs  by  Mantegna  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II.  periods.  Demay  altered  the  borders  of  these  considerably 
and  added  new  material  to  them,  in  all  more  than  fifty-five  ells  at  per  ell,  which,  in  addition 
to  cleaning  the  old  work  at  6d.  per  ell,  made  his  account  over  ^170.  The  pieces  originally 
measured  about  9  feet  square,  and  the  new  borders  increased  them  to  1 1  feet  6  inches. 

Demay  altered  another  set  of  Mortlake  hangings  belonging  to  Lord  Nottingham. 
This  was  a  set  representing  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  from  the  designs  of  Francis 
Clein,  which,  it  appears,  were  never  executed  at  any  other  manufactory.  The  chief 
alterations  made  by  Demay  were  apparently  in  supplying  borders.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  Demay  was  responsible  for  his  work  in  connection  with  a  set 
representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  with  the  last-named  tapestry  is  now  at  Burley-on- 
the- Hill.  The  set  consists  of  nine  hangings,  the  cartoon  of  Christ's  charge  to  Peter  being  utilised 
to  make  two  tapestries,  a  proceeding  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  its  height  being  12  feet 
7  inches.    Lord  Nottingham's  directions  to  the  tapicer  are  curious  but  most  precise  :    "  Measure 

from  St  Paul's  sleeve  and    ye  head  inclusively  to  one  inch  beyond  ye  ear  of  ye  Sea-Greene 
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man,"  and  "  from  ye  hinder  part  of  Saint  Paul's  garment  to  ye  end,  but  leave  out  the  first 
next  to  Saint  Paul  and  note  that  ye  border  is  to  be  on  ye  left  hand  as  you  look  on  the 
tapestry   when  hung   up."      In    1701    Demay   wrote    to    Lord    Nottingham    asking    for  the 


The  Property  of  EARL  BrOWNLOW,  BkltON  HOUSE. 

Fig.  49.— ALEXANDER  AND  DIOGENES. 

dimensions  of  the  tapestries  representing  the  Twelve  Months,  which  he  was  very  anxious 
to  put  in  hand,  as  he  had  several  men  practically  playing,  for  want  of  work,  at  his  expense. 
In  this  letter  are  details  of  the  rate  of  payment  for  enlarging  three  tapestries — Ananias  struck 
Dead,  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  and  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra — to  which  29^  ells  of  raw 
materia]    were   added,  costing    £2    per   ell,    while    three    men    were    employed    fourteen  days 
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joining  them,  at  2s.  per  day.  This  account,  with  a  bill  previously  rendered,  Demay  urges 
Lord  Nottingham  to  settle,  "  I  being  in  soe  great  want  of  it  that  I  am  forced  to  send  mans 
away  for  wanting  money."  The  payment  suggests  that  Demay  had  more  to  do  with  the 
tapestries  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  than  at  first  appears,  for  he  was  paid  no  less  than 
^"700  for  these,  with  .£58  for  additions  quoted  above.  That  would  have  been  sufficient  pay- 
ment for  weaving  a  new  set,  as  a  set  of  five  Mortlake  pieces  of  the  same  subject  was  sold 
by  Lady   Harvey  for  a  little  over  ^250  in   1669.     Were  they  woven  by  Demay  and  altered 


The  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Fig.  50.— THE  DEFENCE  OF  LONDONDERRY. 


to  suit  Lord  Nottingham,  or,  as  stated  in  a  list  compiled  in  1905,  were  they  Brussels  work? 
In  the  latter  case,  why  was  such  a  large  sum  paid  to  Demay? 

The  Tapestry  Room  at  Erddig  Park  contains  a  series  of  beautiful  hangings  showing  small 
figures,  some  being  in  Eastern  costume,  with  landscape  and  architectural  backgrounds,  framed  in 
a  border  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  birds,  with  features  recalling  that  of  a  small  panel  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  These  were  being  woven  in  London  in  October  1720,  when  Simon  Yorke 
the  younger,  writing  from  London  to  his  uncle,  John  Meller  of  Erddig,  mentions  a  visit  to  the 
weaver  who  was  making  these  tapestries  and  adding  to  a  piece  already  belonging  to  him.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  weaver's  name  is  not  mentioned ;  he  was  probably  Vanderbank  or  Demay, 
and  in  the  former  case  the  scene  of  the  visit  to  the  weaver  would  have  been  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Soho,  where  John  Vanderbank  worked  until  1728. 
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In  the  Great  Wardrobe  there  the  position  of  yeoman  arras-maker  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Moses  Vanderbank,  who,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1729,  seems  to  have  shared  that 
office  with  John  Ellys,  both  in  the  reparations  made  to  the  royal  tapestries  and  in  the  rent  of 


The  Properly  of  MARTIN  Van  Straaten,  Esq.  Signed  "  Stranoyer  Bradshaw." 

Fig.  52.— THE  HUNT  OF  THE  HARE. 


the  premises.  This  arrangement  continued  until  Lady-day  1 7 3 1 ,  when  the  name  of  Moses 
Vanderbank  disappeared  from  the  record.  Ellys  executed  the  ordinary  repairs  to  the  Crown 
hangings,  weaving  new  pieces  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  repairing  the  old,  and  painting 
patterns  to  weave  the  new  pieces  from.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  made  new  tapestry  borders  containing   16  ells  to  fix  over  two 
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arches  in  the  French  Chapel  at  St  James's.  He  continued  in  the  capacity  of  arras-maker  to  the 
Great  Wardrobe  till  the  work  was  taken  over  by  Richard  Chillingworth,  from  whose  receipt  for 
payment  of  rent  at  Michaelmas  1742  it  appears  that  the  locality  of  the  offices  of  the  arras- 
workers  had  been  changed  from  Great  Queen  Street  to  Poland  Street  by  Lady-day  in  that  year, 
when  Chillingworth  took  up  his  duties.  These,  however,  he  did  not  retain  longer  than  Lady- 
day  1744,  when  John  Ellys  again  came  into  office,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  about  1760. 


The  Property  of  B.  W.  D.  Montgomery,  Esq.  By  Paul  Saunders. 

Fig.  53.— THE  CAMEL. 

It  appears  that  a  set  of  six  tapestries  was  ordered  to  be  woven  for  the  decoration  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  about  1730;  but  from  a  document  in  the  Irish  accounts  dated 
December  11,  1734,  it  may  be  inferred  that  only  two  of  these  were  executed.  In  this  document 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recommends  that  ^200  be  paid  out  of  the 
royal  revenue  in  that  kingdom  to  Robert  Baillie,  upholder,  over  and  above  the  sum  due  to  him 
according  to  his  contract,  for  two  pieces  of  tapestry  made  by  him  for  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he 
had  not  had  the  benefit  intended  him  by  making  six  pieces  of  tapestry  according  to  his  proposal. 
The  two  pieces  are  now  hung  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  formerly  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Ireland.    They  represent  the  Defence  of  Londonderry  (fig.  50)  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
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borders  having  medallions  containing  portraits  of  commanders  and  scenes  of  battles,  with  trophies 
of  arms,  festoons  of  flowers,  and  curtains.  It  may  be  well  to  make  passing  mention  here  of  the 
remarkable  portrait  in  tapestry  of  King  George  II,  by  Vanbeaver,  belonging  to  Messrs  Atkinson 
of  College  Green,  Dublin. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  work  done  at  the  manufactory  of  tapestry 
at  Fulham,  and  very  little  detail  exists  as  to  the  workmen  engaged  there,  although  its  origin  has 
been  well  described  by  the  founder  of  the  establishment.     He  was  a  naturalised  Frenchman,  by 
name    Peter    Parisot,   who   had  a 
weaving  shop  at  Paddington.  Two 
French    carpet    weavers   who  had 
deserted  the  national  carpet  manu- 
factory  at    Chaillot,    emigrated  to 
England,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
1750.     They   engaged   a  room  in 
Westminster    and    began  carpet- 
weaving  on  their  own  behalf ;  but 
their  funds  being  insufficient,  they 
ran  into  debt,  and  in  their  extremity 
applied  to  Parisot,  who  transferred 
them  to  his  establishment  in  Pad- 
dington, and  took  them  with  him 
when  he  removed  his  workshop  to 
Fulham.     The   Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was  one  of  the  patrons  of 
Parisot,   on    visiting   his  workshop 
there,  was  so  pleased  with  the  new 
carpet  that  when  it  was  finished  he 
bought  it  for  presentation    to  the 
Princess    of   Wales.    This  success 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  two  French 
workmen,  causing  them  to  demand 
enormous     wages,     and  although 
several    attempts    were    made  to 
induce  them  to  moderate  their  de- 
mands, they  refused  to  do  so,  and 
had  to  be  dismissed.    To  carry  on 
the  work,  other  workmen  of  good  ability  were   procured   from   abroad,   although   the  French 
authorities,  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  did  their  best  to  prevent  emigration.    According  to  Parisot, 
his  establishment  practised  tapestry  weaving  after  the  manner  of  the  Gobelins  (which  was  not  then, 
as  now,  a  high-loom  manufactory  only),  and  carpet-weaving  in  the  style  practised  at  Chaillot, 
while  in  addition  dyeworks  were  attached  to  the  ateliers.    There  was  also  a  school  of  practical  art 
connected  with  the  manufactory,  "  for  a  great  number  of  artists  of  both  sexes,  and  for  such  young 
people  as  might  be  sent  to  learn  the  arts  of  drawing,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  other  branches  of  the 
work."    Parisot  states  in  his  pamphlet  that  he  employed  a  hundred  workmen.    Doddington,  Baron 
of  Melcombe-Regis,  writes  in  his  diary  that  he  had  gone  to  see  the  manufactory  of  tapestry  from 
France,  which  was  set  up  at  Fulham  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    The  work,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gobelins  and  of  Chaillot,  called  Savonnerie,  was  very  fine  but  very  dear.     The  conditions  of 

the  manufactory  were  set  forth  in  pamphlet  form  by  Parisot,  who  gave  a  glowing  account  of  it  ; 

20 
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Fig.  54.— THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 
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but  notwithstanding  this  and  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Duke,  the  establishment  had  only  a 
short  life,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  catalogue  announcing  the  sale  of  all  the  stock,  etc.,  in  1755. 

From  the  catalogue  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  is  so  little  record  of  the  work  done 
at  the  manufactory.  Screens  and  chair-seats  and  carpets  are  not  the  kind  of  productions  that, 
in  tapestry,  can  be  identified  after  a  century  or  so.  In  December  19 13,  there  was  sold  at 
Christie's  a  very  fine  "  Savonnerie "  panel  bearing  the  signature  of  Parisot.  The  sale  list 
included  "the  entire  works  of  the  Fulham  Manufactory,  consisting  of  beautiful  tapestry  hangings, 
large  and  small  carpets,  screens,  backs  and  seats  for  chairs,  etc.  All  finished  in  the  highest 
perfection,  after  the  manner  of  the  Royal  Manufactories  at  Chaillot  and  the  Gobelins  at  Paris. 
Several  of  the  pieces  are  made  by  English  apprentices,  instructed  in  the  new  establishment 
brought  into  the  kingdom  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 

The  sale  took  place  on  April  30,  1755,  and  the  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  list: — 

8  Seats  for  stools,  manner  of  Chaillot. 

A  Pattern  of  a  screen  or  chair  with  a  Flowerpot,  manner  of  the  Gobelins. 

2  others  similar  with  a  Flowerpot  with  a  blue  border. 

3  others  with  a  Basket  of  Flowers  in  a  dark  ground. 
2  others  with  a  Flowerpot  in  a  Landskip. 

2  others  with  a  Flowerpot  and  Bird,  yellow  ground. 

1  with  an  India  Bird  on  a  Tree  in  a  Landskip  and  red  border. 

1  for  a  screen  with  a  Basket  of  Flowers  and  2  India  birds  in  a  blue  ground. 

2  with  a  Flowerpot,  blue  border.     2  with  a  Squirrel  and  2  with  a  Tit-mouse. 

A  Beautiful  Landskip  for  the  seat  of  a  French  Chair  with  two  pieces  for  the  arms.    Manner  of  Chaillot. 
A  cover  for  the  back  of  a  chair  or  screen  with  the  German  Cock  in  a  Tree  in  a  Landskip,  same 
manner. 

A  Pattern  for  a  screen,  with  a  Beautiful  Basket  of  Flowers.    Manner  of  Chaillot. 

2  patterns  with  a  Basket  of  Flowers  in  a  dark  ground,  in  the  manner  of  the  Gobelins. 

2  others  with  a  Parrot  and  Squirrel  in  a  Landskip.    A  carpet,  manner  of  Chaillot,  7^x5^  ft. 

3  patterns  for  screens  with  a  Flowerpot  and  a  Parrot,  manner  of  the  Gobelins. 

1  ditto  with  3  Beautiful  India  Birds,  another  with  Apollo  and  Daphne. 
A  large  seat  for  a  French  chair  with  a  Fountain  in  a  Landskip. 

A  screen  with  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

2  Carpets  5^x5  feet  and  7\x$\  feet,  in  the  manner  of  Chaillot 

A  Pattern  for  a  screen  or  chair  with  the  fable  of  the  Stork  and  the  Fox,  manner  of  the  Gobelins. 
Similar  items  of  the  Wolf  and  Stork,  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  the  Monkey  and  the  Cat,  the  Stag  and 

the  Lamb  ;  also  of  fowls,  and  fruit  and  flowers. 
5  Seats  for  French  chairs,  in  a  Landskip.    6  seats  for  chairs  with  different  Baskets  of  Flowers. 
2  carpets  of  rich  and  beautiful  Pattern,  6  feet  x  3,  in  the  manner  of  Chaillot. 
A  pattern  for  a  screen  or  French  chair  with  a  Vase  of  Flowers,  in  the  manner  of  Chaillot. 
Others,  with  a  Squirrel  and  Plowers,  3  Rabbits  in  a  Landskip,  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  in 

the  style  of  the  Gobelins.    Similar  ones  of  the  Fox,  the  Ewe  and  the  Lamb,   the  Fox,  the  Goat 

and  the  Well,  and  the  Fox  and  the  Stork. 
A  rich  and  beautiful  carpet,  6  ft.  by  4,  in  the  manner  of  Chaillot. 

A  Beautiful  Rich  Pattern  for  a  screen,  2  Chinese  Figures,  Flowerpots  and  trees.  Chaillot. 
Another  with  a  Beautiful  Chinese  Pheasant,  a  Parrot,  and  a  King's  Fisher  in  a  Landskip. 
A  Rich  and  Beautiful  Carpet,  9  ft.  x  Si,  in  the  manner  of  Chaillot. 

A  Seat  for  a  French  chair,  with  Poppies  in  a  yellow  ground  and  6  Backs  for  chairs.  Gobelins. 
A  Pattern  for  a  screen  with  a  green  Parrot  in  a  Tree  in  a  Landskip.  Gobelins. 

A  large  mahogany  carved  French  chair,  the  back  with  a  Parrot  and  Fruit,  and  the  seat  a  Landskip  of 
the  Beautiful  Gobelins  work. 

4  Patterns  for  a  large  French  chair  or  screen  with  a  Parrot  eating  Fruit.  Gobelins. 
Another  with  a  Beautiful  Chinese  Pheasant.    A  Rich  and  Beautiful  Carpet,  10x7*  feet. 

2  Patterns  for  a  chair  or  screen  with  the  fable  of  the  Sheep  the  Wolf  and  the~  Lamb  ;  another  of  a 

Rabbit  in  a  Landskip  ;  another  of  a  Jay  in  a  Landskip. 
A  Picture  of  the  King  of  France,  most  exquisitely  done,  in  the  manner  of  Chaillot  in  a  frame  and 

glass.    A  Rich  and  Beautiful  Carpet,  11  ft.  by  8£. 
A  superb  State-chair,  the  back  with  a  Parrot  eating  fruit,  and  the  seat  a  Landskip.  Chaillot. 
11  large  chair  seats  with  curious  Baskets  of  Flowers.    Gobelins  work. 
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A  large  and  magnificent  State-chair,  the  back  with  Beautiful  Fowls  and  the  seat  a  Landskip  ;  and 
Another,  the  back  with  a  Peacock  in  a  Landskip,  and  the  seat  with  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Goat  in  the  Well. 

A  Rich  and  Beautiful  carpet,  18  ft.xi3£.    Another,  12  ft.xio. 

4  Patterns  for  a  French  chair  or  screen,  with  a  Flowerpot  and  Bird  in  a  yellow  ground. 

Lastly  comes  what  is  evidently  a  set  of  "Tenieres": — 

A  set  of  Rich  and  Beautiful  Tapestry  in  the  manner  of  the  Gobelins,  containing  the  5  following  pieces 

about  8  feet  deep  and  the  following  widths  : — 
A  Flemish  Feast,   13  ft.  6  in.     The  Gypsies,   12  ft.  4  in.     Winter,  10  ft.  8  in. 
A  FisJi-market,  8  ft.  9  in.,  and  Cattle  in  a  Landskip,   14  ft.  9  in. 

The  last  item  in  the  catalogue 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  by  which 
the  establishment  would  be  remem- 
bered as  a  tapestry  manufactory. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  furni- 
ture coverings  in  Parisot's  catalogue 
might  apply  with  very  slight  altera- 
tions to  the  chair  covers  by  another 
tapicer  of  the  name  of  Bradshaw. 
His  name  appears  on  the  settee 
belonging  to  a  set  of  six  tapestried 
chairs  at  Belton  House.  The  back 
of  the  settee  here  illustrated  is  very 
well  designed  (fig.  51).  Upon  a 
soft  grey-brown  background  is  a 
cartouche  containing  a  landscape  in 
which  are  two  fighting  cocks,  one  of 
whom  has  succumbed.  On  either 
side  is  a  vase  of  flowers  —  roses, 
carnations,  honeysuckle,  etc. — resting 
on  a  pedestal,  with  a  parrot  and 
cockatoo  close  by.  Near  the  upper 
corners,  resting  upon  ornamental 
forms,  are  a  tomtit  and  a  bullfinch. 
The  seat  is  ornamented  with  a 
similar  cartouche  in  the  centre,  and 
therein  is  represented  a  figure  of 
Venus  with  Cupids  on  a  cloudy 
background,  having  the  effect  of  an  imitation  bas-relief  painted  in  delicate  blue  tones.  On 
either  side  is  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

The  chairs  are  ornamented  with  vases  of  flowers  of  similar  design.  The  colour  of  the  whole 
is  soft,  rich,  and  refined,  and  the  texture  very  fine  and  even.  The  settee  is  signed  l^haw 
in  yellow  letters  on  the  grey  background.  Little  is  known  about  Bradshaw,  the  weaver  of  this 
fine  set  of  furniture  coverings,  but  the  work  itself  is  the  best  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of 
his  taste  and  craftsmanship.  He  died  before  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  two  overdoor  pieces  representing  Venus,  Vulcan,  and  Cupid  were  made  by  him  for 
Holkham.  His  signature  with  the  cross  of  St  George  appears  on  a  very  fine  tapestry  representing 
a  Hunting  Scene  (fig.  52),  where  the  huntsman  is  sounding  the  mort,  and  another  holds  up  the 


The  Properly  of  B.  W.  D.  Montgomery,  Fsq. 

Fig.  55.— THE  WOLF  AND  THE  STORK. 
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hare  over  the  hounds.  The  panel  is  suggestive  of  breezy  English  outdoor  life,  and  is  framed 
with  a  foliated  border  having  shell  forms  at  the  corners.  This  tapestry  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  Van  Straaten,  who  owns  two  panels,  which  may  be  Bradshaw's  work — one  a  Harvest  Scene, 
the  other  a  floral  composition. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  probably  many  humble  and  obscure  workshops  of 
which  little  or  no  trace  remains.  William  Arderon,  an  antiquary  of  Norwich,  had  carefully 
written  down  memoranda  about  geology,  natural  philosophy,  and  many  other  subjects,  and  his 
manuscripts  are  now  preserved  in  the  Dyce  and  Foster  Library.  One  curious  note  bears  the 
date  of  September  7,  1760,  and  states  that  on  that  day  he  was  at  "  Heighum  "  to  see  some 
weaving  done  by  one  Woodrow,  a  pattern-maker.  The  principal  figure  in  it  was  Christ,  which 
measured  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  weaving  seemed  to  be  very  accurately  done ;  the 
background  was  dark  blue,  and  apparently  all  was  wrought  with  a  "wheal"  or  quill.    The  dyes 
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Fig.  56.— TAPESTRY  WITH  ORNAMENT. 

were  made  by  the  weaver  and  were  very  poor,  except  the  colour  representing  blood.  The 
drawing  was  very  feeble,  and  the  chief  excellency  lay  in  the  weaving. 

The  last  English  tapicer  of  note  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  Paul  Saunders  of  Soho, 
and  for  many  years  his  name  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  merely  because  it  appeared  upon 
one  of  a  set  of  tapestries  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  late  M.  Dantzenberg-Braquenie, 
who  recorded  it  as  proof  that  the  tapestries  were  of  London  manufacture.  The  history  of 
Saunders  is  yet  most  incomplete,  but  within  the  last  five  years  a  good  deal  of  material  regarding 
his  works  has  been  found,  and  as  time  wears  on  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  more  information  being 
found  as  to  the  life  and  works  of  this  most  capable  tapicer.  There  is  a  certain  quality  in  the 
landscape  tapestries  by  Saunders  which  does  not  exist  in  earlier  or  later  hangings.  The  mellow 
golden  light  is  so  suffused  through  them  that  the  softly  defined  trees,  the  groups  of  peasants, 
children,  or  animals  are  almost  lost  in  it,  while  the  foliage  in  itself  has  the  peculiar  effect  seen 
in  Corot's  landscapes.  In  the  midst  of  these  low-toned  colours  there  sometimes  comes  a  sudden 
crash,  where  a  vivid  or  dark  blue  note  is  struck  in  some  drapery.  The  effect  of  time  and  wear 
has  doubtless  played  a  great  part  in  producing  the  peculiar  harmony  in  Saunders'  tapestries,  but, 
allowing  for  that,  there  is  no  style  of  composition,  no  scheme  of  colour,  and  few  subjects  that 
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could  have  been  better  devised  to  enhance  the  interior  decorations  of  the  Georgian  mansions  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  when  these  tapestries  were  woven.  There  is  a  splendid  set  of  Saunders' 
hangings  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  whose  kindness 
we  are  allowed  to  reproduce  it  in  part  (fig.  59).     They  are  mostly  landscape  compositions,  with 


The  Property  of  Messrs  Owen  Grant.  By  Paul  Saunders. 

Fig.  57.— PEASANTS  AMONGST  RUINS. 

Ruined  Temples  and  groups  of  Peasants,  from  designs — according  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Rock — by 
Francesco  Zuccharelli.  The  series,  woven  probably  to  furnish  a  room  in  old  Northumberland 
House,  is  signed  "P.  Saunders,  Soho,  1758." 

It  is  stated  upon  very  good  authority  that  a  set  of  hangings  by  Paul  Saunders  was  made 
for  a  room  at  Holkham  House,  probably  the  tapestry  seen  and  described  by  M.  Dantzenberg- 
Braquenie.  The  first  represented  a  camel  laden  with  baggage  led  by  a  man  armed  with  a 
lance ;   the  second,  a  horse  with   pink  drapery  and  a  man  wearing  a  turban ;    the  third,  two 
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women  playing  at  dice,  and  other  figures  ;  while  the  last  represented  children.  The  third  panel 
was  signed  "  P.  Saunders,"  from  designs  attributed  to  Le  Prince. 

In  some  instances  these  groups  are  duplicated  in  the  two  Saunders  tapestries  belonging  to 
Mr.  Boughey  W.  D.  Montgomery,  a  descendant  of  the  tapicer,  who  was  also  represented  by 
the  late  Rev.  "Father"  Dolling;  and  to  the  former  the  writer  is  obliged  not  only  for  photo- 
graphs of  the  tapestries  in  his  possession,  but  for  information  as  to  the  family  connection  with 
Paul  Saunders.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Dolling  family  that  the  three  hangings  now  in  Mr. 
Montgomery's  possession,  with  six  chair-seats  in  tapestry  representing  .fesops  Fables,  were 
manufactured  by  some  Huguenot  weavers  of  the  Gobelins  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Count 
Dolling  (Comte  D'Oligny),  left  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
and  made  their  passage  to  England  concealed  in  wine-casks.    A    workshop  was  provided  for 


The  Property  of  B.  W.  D.  Montgomery,  Esq.  By  Paul  Saunders. 

Fig.  58.— THE  HORSE  AND  CAMEL. 


them  by  Count  Dolling,  but  after  a  time  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  sale  in  England  for 
any  tapestries  other  than  those  with  historical  representations,  and  so  the  work  was  given  up. 
This  Huguenot  tradition  is  probably  quite  correct  regarding  the  chair-seats,  of  which  Mr  Mont- 
gomery possesses  three,  representing  the  fables  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  (fig.  54),  the  stork  at  dinner 
with  the  fox,  and  the  stork  and  the  wolf  (fig.  55).  It  will  be  seen  from  Parisot's  catalogue  in  1755 
that  similar  chair-seats  were  being  made  in  London,  probably  not  for  the  first  time.  The  same 
theory  applies  also  to  the  ornamental  tapestry  belonging  to  Mr  Montgomery  (fig.  56).  But  the  larger 
tapestries  by  Saunders  came  into  the  Dolling  family  in  another  way.  The  Rev.  Robert  Dolling 
(born  1746)  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Paul  Saunders,  and  the  tapestries  probably  came 
into  the  Dolling  family  with  her  as  heirlooms,  which,  at  one  time  separated  among  different 
members  of  that  family,  have  now  come  together  again. 

Three  hangings,  consisting  of  part  of  a  set  of  large  panels  indiscriminately  joined  up,  are 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs  Owen  Grant  (fig.  57),  and  in  one  of  these  panels  there  is  woven 
the  signature  of   Paul    Saunders.     The   hangings  represent  some  of   the  characteristic  groups 
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used  in  Saunders'  tapestries  elsewhere,  viz.  the  laden  camel  with  the  attendant  carrying  a 
lance  (fig.  58) ;  the  horse  with  pink  drapery  and  the  turbaned  man,  etc.  Although  joined  very 
badly,  the  tapestries  are  otherwise  in  good  condition,  and  of  beautiful  colour. 


The  Property  oj  the  Duke  of  Northumherland.  By  Paul  Saunders. 

Fig.  59.— THE  LADY  ON  THE  CAMEL. 


Two  years  after  he  had  finished  the  tapestries  for  Northumberland  House,  Paul  Saunders 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  tapestry-maker  in  the  Great  Wardrobe,  where  he  cleaned,  repaired, 
and  restored  eight  pieces  of  tapestry  representing  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  had  hung  in  the 
House  of  Peers  since  Cromwell's  time.     With  expenses  of  materials,  such  as  fine  silk,  worsted, 
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thread,  stains,  etc.,  and  new  lining,  for  some  580  ells  of  tapestry,  his  account  came  to  over  ^120, 
being  higher  than  the  usual  rate  by  reason  of  his  having  to  work  day  and  night.  For  the  Great 
Council  Chamber  and  Drawing-room  at  St  James's  Palace,  he  altered  and  fitted  to  plan  six  large 
pieces  of  tapestry,  while  nineteen  other  pieces  were  cleaned,  repaired,  restored  in  colour,  and 
relined,  besides  repairing  three  pieces  of  the  stories  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  Mars  and  Venus. 
Saunders  seems  to  have  made  a  speciality  of  restoring  the  colours  of  tapestries,  and  in  most  of 
his  accounts  for  repairing  hangings  there  are  expenses  for  stains.  In  the  year  1762,  besides 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  tapestries  in  St  James's  Palace,  he  executed  a  commission  to  weave 
a  hanging  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  consisted  of  forty-eight  ells  of 
fine  tapestry,  having  the  Kings  Arms  proper  with  borders,  etc.,  in  a  black  cloth  covering  the 
bench,  a  Fall  to  the  same,  with  nine  cushions  to  match,  for  which  he  received  £129,  12s.  The 
extra  expenses  were  considerable  :  thirty-four  yards  of  Osnaburgh  linen  to  line  the  tapestry,  at 
\o^d.=£i,  gs.  gd.  ;  thread,  girtweb,  nails,  and  fixing  =  ^i,  is.;  paid  for  painting  as  per  bill  = 
£37,  \os.  ;  paid  at  the  Heralds'  Off\ce  =  £i,  is.  ;  total,  £\Ji,  4s.  gd.  In  1763  he  sent  in  a  bill 
to  the  Wardrobe  authorities  for  bread,  brooms,  and  tapestry  workmen's  time  in  cleaning  tapestries 
in  the  royal  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  The  following  year  he  was  styled  "Yeoman 
Tailor,"  and  was  credited  with  expenses  for  silk  used  in  joining  two  pieces  of  tapestry  to  form 
a  carpet  for  the  floor  of  the  master's  room  in  the  Great  Wardrobe.  One  of  the  accounts  raises 
the  question  whether  in  addition  to  being  a  tapicer  he  was  not  an  undertaker.  The  member 
of  that  calling  who  laid  out  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  named  Paul 
Saunders.  In  the  year  1770,  Saunders  went  to  Windsor  Castle  with  six  men  for  six  days  to 
make  preparations  for  the  installation  there.  On  that  occasion,  coaching  expenses  each  way 
cost  him  £3,  with  £4,  4s.  for  board  and  lodgings.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  royal 
accounts,  and  the  receipt  to  the  bill  paid  in  the  same  year  is  signed  by  Hugh  Saunders, 
executor. 

With  Saunders  passed  away  the  last  tapicer  of  importance  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  two  important  attempts  to  revive 
the  manufacture  of  tapestry  :  that  of  Windsor,  characterised  by  energy  in  production  and  many 
hangings,  was  destined  to  but  a  short  career ;  that  of  Merton  Abbey  has  reached  its  jubilee. 
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St  George's  Cross  as  used  at  Mortlake  and  London. 


Royal  Inscription,  "  Carolo  rege  regnante.  Mortlake. 


Monogram  of  Philip  de  Maecht.  Monogram  of  Philip  de  Maecht. 


Monogram  of  Sir  Francis  Crane.  Unidentified  Monogram,  but 

probably  that  of  Peter  Schrijuer. 


Fig.  60.— MARKS  AND  MONOGRAMS  IN  ENGLISH  TAPESTRIES. 
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Note. — Names  of  subjects  of  tapestry  panels  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abbots-Norton,  47. 
Abigail,  124. 

Abraham,  36,  39,  41,  96  ;   and  Isaac,  27. 

Absalom,  25,  36,  42,  124. 
Abtioch,  32. 
Achaia,  39. 
Achilles,  86,  127. 
ActcBon,  117. 

/lc/s  0/  ^/ze  Apostles  (figs.  17,  18),  35,  42,  72-4,  84,  86,  88, 

98,  100,  104,  129,  148. 
Adamson,  William,  32. 
Adlington  Manor,  140,  141  (figs.  42,  43). 
Aelst,  Peter  van,  72-3. 
JEneas,  36,  44-5,  121,  125. 

Aflaken,  Oflake,  Holflaken,  Gerard,  84,  88,  90,  98. 
Ages,  The  Seven,  27,  36. 
Aghehe,  Jeanne,  13. 
Agnus  Dei,  20,  22,  28. 

Ahasuerus  and  Esther,  35,  38,  40,  54,  111,  113-4,  I:i7_8. 

121,  127,  130. 
Air  (fig.  45),  140-1,  143. 
Aix-en-Provence,  42. 

Alban,  St,  7  ;  Discovery  of  the  body  of  St  -  — ,  7  ;  Church 

of  St  Albans,  6. 
Albany,  Robert,  Duke  of,  24. 

Alexander,  14,  17,  38,  41-2,  86,  114-5,  121,  123  ;  and 

Diogenes,  fig.  49. 
Allen,  Mr,  123. 

"  Amans  en  consolation,  Vessi,"  27. 
Amiens,  67. 

Amis  and  Amilis,  14,  39. 

Amor  and  Prudence,  36,  118,  120,  123  ;  -   -  Dei,  36. 

Amore,  D' ,  14. 

"  Amoreux,  Vessi,"  27. 

"  Amours  et  soun  collery,  Vessi,"  26  ;  "Vessi  sovient," 

26  ;  La  Vie  d'  ,  27. 

Ancaster,  Earl  of,  140,  146,  147. 
Ancient  weaving,  3. 

Angel  saving  two  children,  36  ;   s  and  archangels,  11. 

Anglo-Saxon  tapestry,  6. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  104  ;  St  ,  28,  37. 

A  nthenor,  26. 
Antiques,  35,  44. 
Antonius,  41. 

Antwerp,  29,  30,  32,  34,  127. 
Apes  and  other  beasts,  44. 
Apocalypse,  12. 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  154. 
Apostles,  28,  32,  36,  118. 


Appleby  Castle,  25. 
Aps,  Boudowyn,  105. 
Arabesques,  148. 
"  Arbre  de  Jeonesse,  L',"  27. 
Archers,  18. 

Arches  with  vases  of  flowers,  86. 
"  Arcules  tomay,"  28. 

Armada,  The,  32,  33,  109,  159.    See  Eighty-eight. 
Armorial  tapestries,  figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  34,  47. 
Arms  in  tapestry.    See  under  respective  names. 

Arras,  3,  13,  19  ;  Counterfeit  ,  30. 

Arthur,  38. 

Arundel,  Arms  of  the  Earl  of,  11. 
Ascension,  The,  110. 
Aseryath,  116. 

ASHBURNHAM,  JOHN,  103  ;  WlLLIAM   ,  IO3. 

Assault  of  a  town,  45. 

Assheley,  Thomas,  31. 

Assumption,  The,  9,  28,  36,  37,  III. 

Assycia,  Kings  of,  117. 

Assyria,  Kings  of,  122,  125.    See  Surrey. 

Astiages,  25,  38,  114,  124. 

Atkinson,  Messrs,  153. 

Atte  Dyk,  Richard,  9. 

Atte  Lath,  William,  10. 

Atte  Welle,  Richard,  10. 

Attewode,  Edmund,  10 

Attorney,  38. 

Aubusson,  4. 

audenarde,  i32. 

A  utumn  (fig.  39),  62. 

Axton,  Thomas,  139. 

Babou  de  la  Bourdaissiere,  30. 
Bacchanals,  103. 
Bacchus,  44. 

Backer,  Anthony,  105. 
Badger,  George,  47,  132. 
Baillie,  Robert,  153. 
Baiorelles,  127. 

Baker,  Harry,  104  ;  Mr  ,  114,  115. 

Bakes,  John,  15. 
Balaam  and  Balak,  40. 
Ball  and  mallei,  137. 

Banquet,  ing,  37,  39. 

Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  35. 
Barcheston,  47-8,  64. 
Barse,  Joris  vanden,  96. 

Base,  Joris  vanden,  88,  98  ;  Anthony  vanden  ,  139. 
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Basket  of  flowers,  154. 

Basse,  Mr,  iio-ii,  113,  115,  117,  119,  124. 
Battle,  110,  121  ;  Naval,  figs.  32,  33. 
Bear  holding  a  spear,  28. 

Beasts,  39  ;   and  birds,  37,  39  ;  ■  and  flowers,  38  ; 

 ■  and  fountains,  40  ;   and  fowls,  38,  40,  127  ; 

Wild  ,  41  ;   with  the  arms  of  England,  36,  112. 

Beatitudes,  36,  111. 

Beaumont,  Arms  of  the  Duke  of,  14. 

Beauvais,  4,  67. 

Beddington,  40. 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  20. 

Belton  House  (figs.  40,  51),  140,  149,  155. 

Benood,  John,  84,  88,  90,  91,  98,  134  ;  William  , 

84,  88,  90,  98,  134. 
Bergerie,  28. 
Berlin  Museum,  42. 
Beson,  Thomas,  10. 
Bever,  John  van,  105. 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  26,  39. 

Bird,  6  ;  India   ,  155  ;   s  and  lions,  42  ;   s, 

beasts,  and  fountains,  38. 

Birth,  61  ;  of  Christ,  39  ;  of  Our  Lord,  36. 

Bishop  of  Rome,  39. 

Blaes,  Guillaume,  105. 

Blenheim  Palace,  140. 

Blondy,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  7. 

Bloom,  Broad,  36-8,  41  ;   s,  115,  117-8,  120-3. 

Boar,  36. 

Bodleian  Library,  50,  55,  59. 
Boe,  Jos  de,  88. 

Bonantre,  John,  15;  Thomas  ,  10;  William  ,10. 

Borght,  Vander,  126. 
Boscage,  18,  122. 

Boughton  House,  86,  101,  105-7,  II2>  I4°- 
Boulton,  Mr,  1 10-4. 
Bowhill  House,  93,  95,  99. 
Boyne,  Battle  of  the,  126,  152. 

Boys,  41  ;  and  trees,  36,  112  ;  Naked          (figs.  14, 

31,  35),  41,  62,  86,  98,  100,  104,  106,  123-5  i  Story 
of  the  ,  104. 

Bradshaw,  Stranoyer,  155,  156. 

Branches,  28,  37,  45  ;   ,  beasts,  and  fowls,  40  ;   

of  roses  and  beasts,  41. 
Brandon,  Charles,  110. 
Bregges,  John,  15. 
Bresgate,  Battle  of,  126. 
Bridges,  Mrs,  34. 
Brithnoth,  6. 

Brock,  Abraham  vanden,  96. 

Bromwich  Castle,  54. 

Bronckhorst,  Hermann,  96. 

Brouncker,  Henry,  Viscount,  103-4,  107-8. 

Browne,  John,  32  ;  Mr  ,  121  ;  Sir  Anthony  , 

20,  37- 

Brownlow,  Earl,  137,  148. 
Browyns,  Esdras,  46. 
Bruges,  18,  132. 

Brussels,  4,  25,  30,  34,  48,  84,  127. 

Brutus,  39. 

Brye,  Duke,  36,  38. 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  93,  95,  99,  106. 

Bucherons,  35,  38. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  66,  73,  75,  80,  127  ;  Arms  of  the 
Duke  of  ,  35,  71,  128. 


Bullok,  John,  9,  10,  15  ;  William  ,  15. 

Burghley,  Arms  of  Lord  (fig.  7),  51-2  ;    House,  86, 

140-1. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  11,  25. 

BURLEY-ON-THE-HlLL,  92,  I48. 

Burton,  Dru,  79,  80. 

Butler,  Capt.,  121. 

Bysouth,  Besouthe,  Thomas,  io,  15. 

Cadwallader,  20. 
Cages  and  birds,  28. 
Cairo  Museum,  3. 
Caluce,  42. 

Calueris  and  Moris,  45. 
Calvary,  12. 

Camel  (fig.  53),  157,  159  ;  Horse  and   ,  fig.  58  ;  Lady 

on  ,  fig.  59. 

Canterbury,  46,  103  ;  -    -  Cathedral,  ii,  25,  42,  46. 

Caps,  Flat,  no,  117. 

Carew,  Sir  Nicholas,  40. 

Carisbrook  Castle,  123. 

Carrington,  Mr,  119. 

Cassandra,  Capture  of,  136. 

Casse,  Caspar,  105. 

Castre,  28. 

Cattle,  155. 

Cecil,  Robert,  33,  46. 

Chair  with  two  wheels,  41. 

Chariot  of  nautilus  shell,  137. 

Charlemagne,  27,  38-40,  in,  117,  119. 

Charles  I.,  92,  104,  107-9,  I24>  101  '<  ~    _  H->  9-6,  107-8, 

134,  147-8  ;   ,  Prince  of  Wales,  Arms  of. 

121,  123. 

Chase,  The  Hunters'  (fig.  23),  88-9,  157. 
Chaucer,  12,  27. 
Chawton  Manor,  52. 

Children,  38,  40,  128  ;    Destruction  of  the    under 

Herod,  41  ;  of  Israel,  139  ;    playing  (figs. 

!4>  31,  35).  86,  101,  104  ;  -    -  with  goats,  137. 

Chillingworth,  Richard,  152. 

Chinese  figures,  154  ;   pheasant,  154  ;  tapestry, 

figs.  40,  41. 

Christ,  37,  42,  46,  156  ;   and  one  giving  Him  grapes, 

46  ;  Birth  of  ,  122  ;    in  His  mother's  arms, 

in  ;    in  Our  Lady's  arms,  37,  46  ;   charge 

to  Peter,  fig.  18  ;   scourged,  36  ;   sitting  in 

judgment,  114  ;   taken  from  the  Cross,  36,  in. 

Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  104. 

Church,  John,  15. 

City,  41  ;    of  Dames,  43  ;    of  Ladies,  40,  41  ; 

 of  Peace,  40. 

Civitas  pads,  28. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  20. 
Clerk,  126. 

Cleyn,  Francis,  75,  81,  84,  86,  96,  136,  148. 

Clinthe,  12. 

Clouds,  28. 

Clovis,  12,  38. 

Cobham  Hall,  86. 

Cobler,  127. 

Cobus,  126. 

Cock,  German,  154. 

Coenot,  126. 

Colchester,  46,  103. 

Colcok,  Peter,  10. 
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colvenaer,  caesar  de,  105  j  peter  de   ,  105. 

Comans,  Mark  de,  67,  71. 
"  Comment  le  sole  desir,"  27. 
Complexions,  36,  115,  123. 
Conduit,  28. 

Conquerors,  The  nine,  28. 
Constantine,  35. 
Continental  tapestry,  3,  4. 
Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  17. 
Cool,  Samuel,  96. 
Coriolanus,  43. 
Cornwallis  arms,  127. 
Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  11. 
Corpore  et  anima,  De,  14. 
Cossay  House,  30. 

Cost  of  tapestry  weaving  at  Mortlake,  80,  81  ; 

 repairs,  143,  148. 

Court  of  Chancery,  160  ;   of  Queen's  Bench,  143. 

Courtney,  Arms  of  Bishop,  39. 

Coventry,  48  ;  St  Mary's  Hall,  -  — ,  20. 

Craight,  Peter  de,  71,  81. 

Crane,  Sir  Francis  (fig.  15),  67-9,  72-6,  78-83,  86,  90, 

98,  no,  161  ;  Richard  ,  81,  84,  90-1. 

Cranfield,  Sir  Lionel,  67. 
Craven,  Earl  of,  103. 
Crean,  Bernard,  105. 
Creation,  44-5. 
Credo,  28. 
Cressent,  38. 
Crise,  Mr,  120. 
Cristianus  de  la  Greve,  17. 
Christopher,  27. 

Cromwell,  Lord,  28,  35,  44  ;   Oliver  -  —   33,  96, 
124-6,  159. 

Crow,  Sir  Sackville,  84,  98,  103,  134  ;  Richard   , 

103. 

Croyland,  Abbey  of,  6. 
Crucifixion,  12,  35,  38,  44. 
Cumberland,  Arms  of  the  Earl  of,  42. 

Cupid,  37-8,  41,  113,  140;    and  Venus,  117,  121, 

124,  140. 
Customs  House,  146. 
Cuthbert,  Arms  of  St,  30,  37,  39. 
Cyrus,  38,  127. 

Dalkeith,  Earl  of,  ioi,  107,  112  ;   Palace,  125. 

"  Dame  cest  chapelet  me  donez,"  26  ;    Dehone,  28  ; 

 harping,  26-7  ;   "  s  de  noble  affaire,"  27  ; 

Four   s,  27  ;   Triumphant   s,  44. 

Danea,  127. 
Daniel,  37. 

Dantzenberg-Braquenie,  M.,  157. 
Danyel,  Peter,  10. 

David,  14,  29,  30,  32,  35-9,  41,  109-11,  113,  115,  119,  121, 

I23~4  !    arid  Abigail,  in  ;    and  Absalom, 

35,  122  ;   and  Nathan,  in  ;    and  Saul,  37  ; 

 and  Uriah,  128. 

Davids,  Bishop  of  St,  24. 

Death  of  Our  Lady,  36. 

December,  136. 

Decius,  127. 

Decorative  tapestry.     See  Ornament. 

Decrittz,  Mr,  113-24. 

Delft,  32,  109. 

Demay,  Stephen,  148-50. 


Denmark  House,  109. 
Denny,  Sir  Anthony,  20. 

Deo  Amoris,  14  ;   Amoris  et  de  Beaute  et  Bontee,  14. 

Dering,  Richard,  42. 
Deserth,  Mr,  no. 
Destrier,  27. 
Deveniens,  Jean,  42. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  26  ;  Earl  of  ,  126-7  •   

House,  127. 

Diana,  86,  127  ;   and  Catisto,  81. 

Dickson,  R.  Eden,  133. 
Dido  and  JEneas,  84. 
Diogenes,  131. 
Diomedes,  39. 
Divinity,  Triumph  of,  35. 
Dolace,  John,  17. 
Dolling,  Count,  158. 
Dolphins,  12,  39. 
Don  Quixote,  127,  131. 

Doom,  40  ;  Signs  of  the  ,  28. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  42. 
Dove,  122. 

Drayton  Manor,  54,  145,  146. 
Driesvolt,  Martin,  105. 
Drossate,  William  de,  96. 
Dublin,  134. 

duchewoman,  catherine,  9. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Arms  of  Robert  (fig.  9), 
53-4- 

Dummer,  Edmund  (fig.  46),  144,  147. 
Dunfermline  Castle,  126. 
Dunottar  Castle,  126. 
Duoseperes.  26. 
Durer,  Albert,  128-30. 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  29,  30. 
Dutch  Boors,  143. 
Duval,  Jean,  30. 
Dyck,  Van,  72,  86,  104. 

Dyke  or  Dike,  Hugh,  15  ;  John  ,  10. 

Dynham,  Arms  of  Lord,  25. 

Eagles,  123. 
Earth,  57. 
Ecce  Homo,  129. 
Edinburgh,  17. 

Edward  I.,  7  ;   II.,  11  ;   III.,  9,  12-3  ;  IV., 

17-8,  28  ;   VI.,  132  ;   the  Black  Prince, 

11  ;  St  ,  27. 

"  Eegle,  Chi  est  I',"  27. 

Egelric  II.,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  6. 

Egene,  40. 

Eiden,  Fernando  vanden,  105. 
"  Eighty-eight,  Story  of,"  33,  109. 
Elements  (figs.  44,  45),  140,  141. 
Eliach,  120. 
Elijah,  123-4. 
Elinor  of  Castile,  7. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  32  ;  Arms  of  Queen  ,  131. 

Elkanus,  27. 
Ellys,  John,  151-2. 
Ely,  Abbey  of,  6,  23. 

Emelike,  29  ;   ;  Malhon  and  Ruth.  38. 

Emmery,  Mr,  117,  120,  122. 
Emperor,  27,  39. 
Empires,  Roman,  157. 
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Enghels,  Ingels,  Jan,  98  ;  Josse  ,  71,  96  ;  Peter 

 ,  84,  90,  98. 

England,  Arms  of  (fig.  3),  25-6,  36,  128-9,  I43- 

Ens,  Simon,  96. 

Epolitus,  37. 

Erddig  Park,  150. 

Erkinwald,  King,  35. 

Escutcheon  with  a  horse,  28. 

Esdras,  no,  119. 

Essex,  John,  10. 

Estates,  The  three,  40. 

Esther,  29,  35-7,  113,  119,  122. 

Estrogeas,  29. 

Evangelists,  25. 

Evans,  Mr,  no,  118. 

EVERYNHAM,  JOHN,  15. 

Evremond,  Charles  de  Saint-Denis  de  Saint-  (fig.  48 a),  147. 
Exeter,  103  ;  -    -  Cathedral,  6,  11,  25  ;  John,  5th 

Earl  of  ,  141  ;  John  Holland,  Duke  of  , 

25. 

Expense  of  tapestry  weaving  at  Mortlake,  80,  81. 

Fables  in  tapestry.    See  under  separate  subjects. 
Falaise,  Siege  of,  28. 
Falconry,  26. 

Falstolf,  Arms  of,  28  ;  Sir  John  -  — ,  28. 

Fame  and  honour,  35  ;  The  Lady  ,  40. 

Far  man  (Pharamond),  27. 
Father,  130. 
FA  VERS  HAM,  13. 

Feast  given  by  Simon  the  leper,  129. 
February,  136. 

Femme  garnisant  une  burse,  27. 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  20. 
Ferrara,  3. 

Ferthyng,  William,  15. 
Fire,  41. 

Fishes,  12  ;  Miraculous  draught  of,  fig.  17. 
Fish  market,  155. 
Flemish  feast,  155. 
Flesshe,  John,  15. 

Fleur-de-lis,  38,  112,  117  ;   and  peascods,  36. 

Florence,  3,  4. 

Flower-pots,  115,  123  ;   and  pillars,  no. 

Flowers  (figs.  6,  8),  6,  25  ;   ,  fountains,  and  running 

vines,  42  ;  Great  ,  37,  40  ;  Green  ,  37. 

Flower  vase  and  birds,  146. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  48. 

Forest-work,  125,  127. 
Forlorn  Son,  29.    See  Prodigal. 
Fortuna  Domina,  14. 
Fouch,  Capt.,  123. 

Fountains,  35,  37-8 ;    and  beasts,  39 ;    and 

Cupid,  40. 
Fowls  with  the  arms  of  England,  38. 
Fox  and  the  grapes,  The,  154. 
Friscobald,  Jerome,  42. 

FULHAM,  153. 

Furniture,  Tapestry  coverings  of,  fig.  37. 
Fysche,  Julius,  17. 

Gamynon,  27. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  ii. 
Geere,  Capt.,  no,  114,  118. 
Genghem,  Peter,  31. 


Gentlewoman  harping,  28  ;  hawking,  28  ;  -   -  holding 

a  lace  of  silk  and  a  hawk,  28  ;  -  —  with  a  whelp  and 
the  Agnus  Dei,  28. 

Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  St  Albans,  7. 

George,  St,  27,  35,  36,  40,  120  ;  Arms  of  St  ,  25,  105  ; 

 killing  the  Dragon,  86. 

George  II.,  154. 

Germain,  Arms  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Betty  (fig  47),  146. 
Giant  with  the  leg  of  a  bear,  28. 
Gideon,  37,  57. 

GlLLIMANS,  HENDRICK,  105. 

Gipsies,  155. 
Giulio  Romano,  62. 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  ii. 
Gloriant,  Duke,  27. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  12,  20  ;  Arms  of  Humphrey ,  Duke  of,  27. 

Goat  in  the  well,  The,  154-5. 

Gobelins,  4,  43,  48,  66,  140,  143,  153,  158. 

Goddesses,  124  ;  Gods  and  ,  38. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  14,  35. 
Godyng,  John,  15. 
Goldstone,  Thomas,  42. 
Goliath,  113. 

Goten,  Vander,  71  ;  Charles  vander  -  — ,  88-9,  91, 

96,  98  ;  William  vander,  88. 
Gourlay,  Pait,  19. 
Governor,  36. 

Grandison,  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ii. 

Grapes,  Culling,  39  ;  Setting  ,  39. 

Greek  and  Trojan  history,  14. 
Green,  Mr,  113. 
Greenwich,  36,  no,  121,  123. 
Gregory,  Mr.,  112. 

Gremar,  Grenier,  Gromier,  Egidio,  19  ;   John  , 

18  ;  Pasquier  ,  18. 

Gresham,  Richard,  29,  30,  31. 
Grey,  Arms  of  Lord,  140. 
Grisel,  36. 
Grocers'  arms,  35. 
"  Grotesques,"  48. 
Guerre,  De,  28. 
Guinnion,  Mr,  114. 
Guy  of  Warwick,  14. 
Gyngebras,  Roy,  27. 

Haberdashers'  Hall,  114. 
Haddon  Hall,  62,  86,  136. 

Hampton  Court,  22,  29-32,  36,  46-7,  91-4,  104-6,  in, 

113,  119,  123-4,  131.  143- 
Hanekin  of  Brabant,  13. 

Hannibal,  30,  36,  114-5  ;   and  Scipio,  115,  118. 

Harcourt,  Earl,  59  ;  George  Granville  -  — ,  59. 
Hardwick,  Bess  of,  57  ;  Hall,  26,  57,  137. 
Harris,  Lionel,  140,  142-3. 
Harrison,  Mr,  in,  115,  122-3. 
Harvest,  156. 

Harvey,  Lady,  100, 102, 104  ;  Sir  Daniel  ,  104, 108. 

Hatfield  House,  32,  52,  59. 

Hatton,  Sir  William,  57  ;  -    -  Garden,  136-7,  139. 

Hawking,  26,  28,  35-6  ;   and  hunting,  35-41,  113,  121, 

123. 

Heb,  Robert,  15. 

Hecke,  Vanden,  71  ;  Jan  vanden  -  — ,  86. 
Hector,  36,  116-7,  119. 
Helena  and  Paris,  36,  42. 
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Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  104. 

Henry  I.,  17  ;           III.,  7  ;  -  —  IV.,  11,  20,  24  ;  - 

IV.  of  France,  3,  43-4,  66-7  ;  ,  V.,  20,  26  ;  

VI.,  15,  18;          VII.,  15,  19,  20,  22  ;    VII.'s 

coming  into  England,  20,  37;    VII.'s  marriage, 

20  ;  VIII.,  20,  22,  30-2,  35,  42,  46-7  ;    of  ye 

YATE,  17. 

Herbert,  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Arms  of,  48-9. 
Hercules,  35-8,  41-5,  110,  122-4,  I2D>  130. 
Heriot,  Patrick,  43. 
Hermitage  Museum,  3. 

Hero  and  Leander  (figs.  19,  20),  82,  84,  98,  100,  124,  148, 
160. 

Heyns,  Simon,  71. 
Hezekiah,  110,  131. 
High-loom  tapestries,  66-8. 
Hijs,  Gerart,  84. 
Holkham  House,  140,  155,  157. 
Holland,  Earl,  84. 

hollenberche,  holliburie,  etc.,  john,  88-9,  9o-2  ; 

Philip  ,  88-9,  91,  96. 

Holly,  45. 

Holophemes,  37,  122  ;   and  Judith,  39,  111. 

holyrood,  43,  45,  62,  67,  126. 
Homyll,  James,  43,  126. 
hondt,  poschior  de,  i05. 
Honour,  25,  35-6. 
Horizontal  looms,  66-8. 

Horse  (fig.  58),  83-4,  98,  100,  115,  122,  127,  136,  157,  159  ; 

White  ,  4. 

Horwell,  William,  18. 

Houghton,  Mr,  iio,  122-3  :  -    -  Hall,  136. 

houten,  houters,  gllles  van,  96  ;  jacques  van  , 

105. 

Humphreys,  Mr,  113,  123. 
Hunt,  Mr,  114,  117-9. 

Hunter  of  coningharis,  45. 

Hunting,  41,  155  ;    and  hawking,  26,  41  ;    the 

boar,  26,  28  ;    the  hare,  fig.  52  ;    the  wolf, 

fig-  23. 
Hutton,  John,  42. 

Hyckes,  Francis,  57  ;  Richard  ,  47,  50,  59. 

Imagery,  18,  27,  35-38,  40-1,  no,  119-21,  123,  125, 
127. 

Indian  Scenes,  etc.  (figs.  40,  42,  43),  131,  140,  143. 
Inghers,  Peter,  88. 
Inventories  of  tapestries— 

Arundel  Castle,  41. 

Cambridge,  St  Edward's  Church,  12. 

Cosse,  127. 

English  Royal  Inventories,  1688  and  1695,  131. 

Ewelme  Almshouses,  28. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  6,  7. 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  28. 

Hengrave,  127. 

Henrietta  of  England,  127. 

Henry  V.,  26  ;   VIII.,  35-41. 

Howard  House,  41. 
Hutton,  John,  42. 
Isabella,  Queen,  12. 
Lambeth  Palace,  42. 
Louis  XIV.,  129. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  128. 
Northampton  House,  42. 
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Inventories  of  tapestries — 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  127. 

Richard  II.,  n. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  20. 

Scottish  Royal  Collection,  43. 

Tatteshall,  41. 
Ireland,  Bank  of,  150,  152  ;  Royal  Manufactory  of 


Jackson,  Mr,  115,  122. 

Jacob,  29,  36-38,  40,  114,  116-8,  121-2,  124. 

James  I.,  4,  33,  66,  104,  109  ;   II.  of  Scotland,  126  ; 

 IV.  of  Scotland,  20,  43  ;   V.  of  Scotland, 

44  ;  James's,  St,  119-20,  160. 
January,  136. 
Japheth  and  Cain,  39. 
Jason,  44,  131. 
Jaxon,  John,  90. 
Jehoshaphat,  114,  121. 

Jeonesse,  L'arbre  de,  27  :   et  abatementz,  27. 

Jeroboam,  39. 
Jerome,  St,  36. 

Jerusalem,  Siege  of,  38-9,  in,  124. 

Jesse,  Root  of,  35,  39,  117  ;  Tree  of  ,  11. 

John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  6  ;   the  Fearless,  24  ; 

St,  36,  39,  129  ;  St  Johns,  39. 
John  de  Kilgour  de  Dunblane,  17. 
Johnston,  John,  32. 
Jonah,  41. 

Joseph,  29,  37,  39,  130  ;    and  Jacob,  37  ;    and 

Pharaoh,  121  ;   St    and  Mary,   122  ;  57   

and  Our  Lady,  122. 

Joshua,  35-6,  in,  121,  124. 

Josiah,  39. 

Jousting,  Knights,  38. 
Joys  of  Our  Lady,  27. 
Judas,  30. 
Judgment,  17. 

Judith,  41-2  ;   and  Holophemes,  29,  30,  39. 

Julius  C&sar,  36,  111  ;  Triumph  oj  ,  91-6,  98-100, 

104,  148  (figs.  24,  26-30). 
Jupiter,  39  ;   and  Juno,  35. 

Katharine  of  Aragon,  20  ;  St  's,  London,  25. 

Kelleseye,  Kelseye,  Gilles  de,  9  ;  John  ,  10. 

Kelshulle,  John,  10. 
Kempe,  John,  13. 

Kensington  Palace,  143,  146,  148. 
Kent,  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of,  14. 
Kentigem,  St,  25. 
Kerstens,  John,  96. 
Kilkenny,  46. 

Kilmorey,  Arms  oj  Viscount,  127. 

King  and  angels,  36,  112  ;   and  his  twelve  peers,  12  ; 

  and  Queen,  40  ;    Arms  of  the   ,  15,  35, 

38-9,  47,  109,  160  ;   Arms  of  the    of  Scotland, 

19  ;    banqueting,  39  ;    crowned,  39,  40  ; 

Election  of  the   ,  86  ;    in  his  majesty,  40  ; 

  in  a  green  gown,  40  ;    in  a  pavilion,  30  ; 

  keeping  sheep,  36  ;   King,  Mr,  109-10  ;   

of  Prance,  154  ;   ■  riding  in  a  chariot,  40  ;   

under  a  canopy,  40  ;    under  a  cloth  of  Estate, 

40  ;  with  a  green  reed,  41  ;    with  a  grey  beard 

46. 
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Kings,  27  ;  Adoration  of  the  -  —,  130  ;  -  —  and  Earls, 

11  ;    and  Queens,  41,  104  ;  Arms  of  the  -  -of 

England  and  France,  15  ;  The  eight  —  — ,  35  ;  -  —  of 

Cologne,  27,  35-6  ;    of  England,  11  ;  Quondam 

  of  England,  11  ;   the  ten  of  France,  35  ; 

The  three  ,  25,  35-6. 

Kitson,  Arms  of  Sir  Thomas,  127. 

Knight  putting  a  garland  on  a  woman,  51. 

Knots  and  fleurs-de-lis ,  47. 

Kymmersley,  Mr,  113,  116-7,  ng. 

Lacy,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  25. 

Ladies,  35,  37,  113,  115,  119  ;  The  fatal  -    -  of  Destiny, 

36  ;   Femynye,  25  ;  Worthy  ,  37,  113. 

Lady  and  unicorn,  35  ;    crowned  having  a  roll  with 

A.  N.,  28;  on  camel,  fig.  59;   Our  -  — ,  12,  30, 

35-7.  4i- 
Laguerre,  96. 
Lamanto,  30. 

Lambeth,  100,  127,  134-6. 
Lancaster,  Duke  of,  12. 

Landscape  (fig.  21),  86,  115,  117,  127,  131,  143,  157. 

L' Anglais,  Pierre,  13  ;  Raoul  ,  13. 

Latham,  Mr,  109,  119,  124. 
Latrico,  14. 
Latymer,  14. 
Lauder,  Gilbert,  44. 
Lavender,  Mr,  122. 

Law,  The  old,  39  ;    The  old    and  the  new,  36,  39, 

H3-5- 
Lawarde,  Gilles,  105. 
Layner,  Mr,  hi,  117. 
Lazarus,  121. 
Leaves,  Broad,  42. 
Lebrun,  140-1. 
Legh,  A.  M.,  141. 
Leicester,  13. 
Lenygon,  Messrs,  147. 
Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  6. 
Lewkenor  Armorial  tapestry  (fig.  8),  52. 
Lily  pots,  38. 
Linlithgow,  126. 
Lion,  6,  20,  28. 
Lister,  Charles,  34. 
Little  Stockton,  13. 
Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  33. 
Locus  perfectionis,  28. 

London,  3,  8-11,  15,  18,  23,  25,  131-2,  136,  161  ;  Arms 

of  ,  35,  136  ;  Bishop  of  -  — ,  29. 

Londonderry,  Defence  of  (fig.  50),  150,  152. 
Longovail,  Arms  of,  45. 

Loom,  horizontal,  66-8  ;   ,  vertical,  66-8. 

Lords,  House  of,  109. 
Lot,  36. 

Lottin,  Jean,  126. 
Louis  XIV.,  4,  46. 

Lovett,  Christopher,  134  ;  John  ,  134  ;  Frances, 

 ,  134- 

Lowes,  Philip,  17. 

Lucas  van  Leyden,  130-1. 

Lucius,  St,  27. 

Luke,  St,  130. 

Lyme  Regis,  20. 

Lyons,  Jacques,  132. 


Macaborne,  35. 
Madrid,  4. 

Maecht,  Maght,  Maide,  David  de,  88,  96,  98  ;  Jan 

de  ,  71  ;  Lawrence  de  ,  71  ;  Philip  de 

 ,  71,  80-1,  86,  96,  161 ;  William  de  ,  84,  96. 

Mahlon,  38. 

Maidens,  Fair,  25. 

Maidstone,  46. 

Maliasor,  44. 

Malta,  Map  of,  122. 

Maltravers'  knots,  41. 

Man  and  a  woman,  28,  118  ;  -    —  armed  on  horseback,  40  ; 
-  drawing  water,  28  ;  -     -  delivering  a  letter,  40  ; 
 fighting  with  wild  beasts,  39  ;    in  harvest, 

40  ;   in  his  majesty,  40  ;   shooting  a  blood- 
hound, 28  ;             standing,  39  ;    under  a  cloth 

of  Estate,  40  ;    who  fell  among  thieves,  7  ;  

with  a  cross  on  his  breast,  40  ;   ■  with  a  tree, 

41  ;   ,  woman,  and  a  flagon,  36. 

"  Manchons,"  42. 

Mankind,  125. 

Mantegna,  Andrea  del,  91-4,  96,  100,  104,  123,  148. 
Maps,  Tapestry,  of  English  counties  (figs.  10,  11), 
55.  57- 

Margaret  of  England,  Queen  of  Scotland,  20,  43-4. 
Marguerite  of  Anjou,  26. 

Marlborough,  Victories  of  the  Duke  of,  140. 
Marr,  John,  119. 

Marriage  of  Henry  VII.,  20  ;  -    -of  Prince  Arthur,  20  ; 

 of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  20. 

Marriott,  Mr,  113. 

Mars,  44  ;   and  Venus,  160. 

Martin,  St,  25. 

Mary  and  Christ,  36  ;  -  — ,  Queen  of  Scots,  45. 
Maximilian,  25. 

May,  136  ;  De  May,  George,  90  ;  Matthias  de  , 

98,  148  ;  Philip  de  -  — ,  96,  98  ;  Stephen  de 
 ,  71,  88,  96,  98,  148. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  41. 

Meacham,  Joseph,  115. 

"  Me  faunt  fere,"  28. 

Meleager,  35-6,  113,  116,  118,  120-1,  123,  131,  143. 
"  Memento,"  30. 

Men  and  women  playing  cards,  28  ;    making  wine, 

20. 

Mercury,  39. 

Merre,  Guillaume  van,  105. 
Merton  Abbey,  160. 
Message,  27. 
Michel  Angelo,  146. 
Michiel,  Roger,  10. 
Middelburg,  32-4. 
Miller,  Mr,  117. 
Moffeths,  John,  44. 
Monkey  and  the  cat,  The,  154. 

Montagu,  Arms  of  Lord,  41  ;   Arms  of  Ralph,  Duke  of 

 (fig.  34),  106  ;  Dean  ,  107  ;  Ralph,  Duke 

of  ,  96,  104-5,  107-8. 

Montalban,  38. 

Montgomery,  B.  W.  D.,  152-3,  156,  158. 

Months  (figs.  16,  39),  35,  39,  41-2,  72,  75,  104,  116, 

120-1. 
More,  The,  38. 
Morians,  37,  40,  42,  113. 
Morris  dance,  28. 
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MORTLAKE,  4,  47,  64-7,  8l-2,  84,  86-9,  94,  96,  98,  100, 

102,  104-9,  I23>  I31-2.  !34>  148,  150,  161. 
Mortlet,  Nicholas,  84. 
Morton,  Arms  of  Cardinal,  42. 

Moses,  29,  36,  38,  41-2,  115,  130,  146  ;   and  Aaron, 

119. 

M other  of  the  Earth,  44. 
Muckham,  Mr,  115. 
Mudy,  Mr,  122. 

Murray,  Major,  of  Polmaise  Castle,  136. 
Mustian,  Cornelius,  32  ;  John  ,  32. 

Nannik,  43. 
Nathan,  ill,  124. 
Nativity,  12. 
Neale,  Thomas,  107. 

Nebuchadnezzar  (N  abugodonoser) ,  17,  39,  40,  114,  118-20. 

Necke,  De,  71  ;  Joris  de  ,  96. 

Neue,  Jan  de,  96. 
Newhall,  35,  39. 
Newmarket,  123. 
Noah,  126. 
Nonesuch,  38. 

Norfolk,  Arms  of  the  Duke  of,  38  ;  Duchess  of  ,  36. 

Normanton  Park,  146. 
Northampton  House,  30. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  17,  157  ;   House,  30, 

i57.  159- 
Norton,  Gregory,  iio. 
Norwich,  46. 

Nottingham,  39  ;  Lord  ,  148-50. 

Notyngham,  John,  15. 

November,  136. 

N alius  (Rex  Naulus),  39. 

Oaks,  41. 

Oatlands,  37,  47,  110,  119,  121. 
Octavianus,  12,  14,  27,  37,  114,  127. 
Offering  of  the  three  Kings,  35,  39. 
Ontnail,  39. 

Ophalfens,  John,  88,  91,  96,  98,  139. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  86. 
Orchia,  28. 

Ormond  and  Ossory,  Piers,  Earl  of,  46  ;  Duke  of  , 

136. 

Ornament,  Tapestry  panels  of,  figs.  4,  5,  6,  8,  22,  34, 

47.  48. 
Osborne,  Richard,  32. 
Ostrich  feathers,  11. 
Owen  Grant,  Messrs,  157-8. 
Owsley,  Newdigate,  107. 
owteselde,  matthew,  32. 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  57. 

Padbrugge,  William,  96. 
Paddington,  153. 
Padegrys,  Robert,  9. 
Paerlmans,  Peter,  96. 
Palipheme,  127. 

Pallas,  44  ;   (Palis  ?)  and  Helen,  115. 

Palmer,  Sir  James,  83. 
Palyng,  John,  15. 

Paris,  4,  13,  44,  66  ;   and  Helen,  18  ;   John  , 

139;  Judgment  of —.,  45. 
Parisot,  Peter,  153,  155. 


Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  42  ; 

Stephen  ,  15. 

Park  of  wild  beasts,  41  ;  — — s  and  trees,  39  ;   

work,  37,  39,  40,  127. 
Parliament  House,  114. 
Parrot,  155  ;  — —  and  a  squirrel,  154. 
Parry  or  Perry,  Jean,  105. 
Parsons,  Capt.,  120. 
Pasmer,  John,  25. 

Passion,  14,  35-6,  38-40,  45,  no,  113. 

Paul,  St,  36,  83,  86,  in,  115,  123  ;   and  Elymas,  82  ; 

St  — — 's  Cathedral,  11. 
Peace  and  Concord,  38,  ill. 
Peacocks,  37,  155. 
Peasants  (fig.  57),  157. 

Pembroke,  Armorial  Tapestry  of  William,  1st  Earl  of 
(fig.  5),  48  ;  Earl  of  — ,  24  ;  Philip,  Earl  of 
— —  and  Montgomery,  83. 

Percival,  Sir,  14,  26. 

Perseus,  44. 

Personages  and  birds,  25. 
Petrarch,  130.    See  Triumphs. 
Peulten,  Carl  de,  88. 
"Peyters,"  14. 
Pharaoh  and  the  Jews,  12. 
Pheasant,  Chinese,  154. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  4  ;   the  Good,  18  ;   the 

Hardy,  12,  24. 
Philips,  John,  96,  105. 
Philosophical  Society,  York,  55,  57-9,  64. 
Pickering,  Sir  Gilbert,  92,  96,  104,  124. 
Pierce,  Mr,  114. 
Pierre,  Francois  la,  136. 
Pilgrims  at  Emmaus,  86. 

Pillars  and  flower-pots,  114  ;    and  galleries,  115  ; 

 with  Venus,  115. 

Piryell,  John,  15. 

Pixes  or  paxes,  41. 

Planche,  Francois  de  la,  67,  69. 

Planck,  -,  132. 

Planets,  41,  121,  128. 

Pleasure,  plcasauncc,  27,  36-8,  113,  122. 

Poesic,  poetry,  37,  44,  119. 

Poissonier,  Arnold,  42. 

Poland  Street,  152. 

Pole,  William  de  la,  27. 

Polidore,  103,  127. 

Pondt,  Jean  de,  105. 

Pope,  Richard,  15. 

I1!' pi  11  jays,  papegays,  6,  36. 

Poplars,  28. 

Poppies,  154. 

Portraits,  Tapestry,  147  ;    of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  fig. 

15  ;  of  Edmund  Dummer,  fig.  46  ;  of  Charles  de  St- 

Evremond,  fig.  48A. 
poste,  anstley  van,  32. 
Povey,  Thomas,  103. 

Poyntz,  102  ;   Francis   ,  103,  105,  127  ;  Thomas 

 ,  103,  136. 

Priam,  130. 
Price,  Mr,  121. 

Prodigal  Son,  Forlorn  Son,  Filius  prodigus,  etc.  (fig.  25), 

7,  28,  36-7,  40,  92,  121,  123. 
Prudence,  118. 
Psyche,  129. 
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Puelter,  Carl  de,  84,  98. 
Puissances,  The  nine,  27. 
Pities  and  beasts,  37. 

PUTTE,  GlLLES  VAN  DER,  2$. 

Queen  in  a  green  gown,  40  ;  Katherine  of  England, 

47  ;    under  a  canopy,  40  ;  ■ — —  under  a  cloth 

of  Estate,  40  ;  ■ — —s  head,  47. 

QUICKELBERGHE,  EMMANUEL,  132. 

Quixote,  Don,  127,  131. 
Rabbit,  154. 

Ramsey,  Monastery  of,  13. 

Raphael,  48,  72-3,  76,  129. 

Rawlins,  Richard,  Bishop  of  St  Davids,  42. 

Rayskeart,  Anthony,  46. 

Read,  Mr,  122. 

Reading,  Monastery  of,  31. 

Rehoboam,  44. 

Remsdael,  Jacques,  105  ;  Jean  ,  105  ;  Joris  , 

105. 
Renault,  27. 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  tapestry,  etc.,  143,  146, 

148.  151- 
Revene,  Battle  of,  45. 
Reymbouts,  Martin,  127. 

Richard,  King,  10  ;    11-3  ;   ,  Abbot  of 

St  Albans,  7. 
Richmond,  36,  39,  114,  119. 
Ridder,  Matthew  de,  96. 
Rieman,  Richard,  32. 
Rivieres,  100. 

Robinson,  C.  E.  Newton,  68. 
Roche  and  Naylinghurst,  31. 
Rocheford,  Lady  Anne,  31. 
Rocks,  rockers,  114,  115,  117,  120. 
Rodieur,  Peter,  139. 
roehampton  house,  i27. 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  25,  30. 
Rome,  4. 

Romulus,  44  ;  ■ — —  and  Remus,  31,  36-7,  114,  115. 

Roses  and  bloodhounds'  heads,  28 ;    and  children, 

36,  112  ;    and  leaves,  41  ;    and  perteloses, 

113  ;   and  sunbeams,  18,  119-20  ;   and  iuns, 

18  ;  ■  of  foliarie,  41  ;  Red  and  White  ,  20, 

30  ;  ■ — — ,  suns,  and  crowns,  18  ;  White  ,  11, 

2i-2,  28  ;  Tudor  (fig.  4),  20-2. 

Rosset  or  Rousset,  Jean,  88,  98. 

Rothall,  Arms  of  Lord,  30  ;  Bishop  ,  29,  30. 

Royston,  123. 

Rubens,  72,  86,  93. 

Rutland,  Countess  of,  98,  104,  134  ;  Duke  of  ,  16. 

Sackville,  Col.  Stopford,  145. 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  20,  45. 

St-Evremond,  C.  de  St-Denis  de,  Portrait  of,  fig.  48A. 

Salutation,  The,  14,  27,  36,  39,  122. 

Salvo,  John  de,  18. 

Sampson,  29,  35-7,  39,  109,  113,  122. 

Samuel,  29,  37-8,  41,  113,  122  ;   and  Saul,  119. 

Sandes,  Arms  of  Lord,  37,  113. 
Sandwich,  46  ;  Lord  — — ,  29. 
Sanglier,  Hunting  the,  45. 
Sarasin,  Clement,  42. 
Said,  14,  38-9,  41. 


Saunders,  Paul,  156-60. 
Savages,  131. 

Saviour,  Our,  42  ;  Our  — ■ —  before  Pilate,  129  ;  Our  

on  the  Cross,  131  ;   Resurrection  of  Our   ,  129  ; 

Our  ■  with  St  Veronica,  129. 

Savoy,  The,  136. 

Sayor,  Joseph  de,  105. 

Schaw,  William,  44. 

Schetz  (Skotte),  Erasmus,  31,  37. 

schoters,  berent,  96. 

Schovelers,  28. 

Schrijuer,  Peter,  71,  88,  98,  161. 
Sciences,  The  seven,  28,  37,  113. 
Sea  fights,  131. 
Seale,  Mr,  hi. 

Seasons  (figs.  12-3),  52,  59,  86,  136. 
Sedamourd,  36. 
Sellier,  Philip,  25. 
Sens,  30. 

Senses,  86,  no,  124,  128. 

Sentlygr,  Sir  Anthony,  46. 

Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord,  38.  " 

Settees  with  tapestry  coverings,  fig.  37. 

Settl-hroegel,  6. 

Shank,  Walter,  10. 

Sheen  Palace,  35. 

Sheep  and  the  wolf,  The,  154. 

Sheldon,  William,  47-8,  54-5,  57,  59,  64,  132. 

Shepherds,  27-8,  40,  42,  45. 

Ship,  30. 

Shirley,  Sir  George,  47. 
Shrewsbury,  George,  Earl  of,  42. 
Sibyls,  130. 
Sienna,  3. 

Sigismund,  The  Emperor,  24,  26. 
Silkston,  John,  10,  15. 
Simon,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  13. 

Sin  and  Virtue,  36  ;    The  Seven  Deadly   s,  29,  35, 

37.  39- 
Sires  and  Dames,  27. 
Skipton  Castle,  25,  42. 

Smith,  John,  107  ;  Mary   ,  120,  126  ;  Sir  Thomas 

 ,  67. 

Smyth,  Arms  of  Bishop,  30. 

Sodbury,  Adam  de,  ii. 

Soho,  139,  150,  156. 

Solebay,  Battle  o/(figs.  32-3),  32,  104-6. 

Solomon  (fig.  36),  29,  35-7,  39-41-  43-4.  no,  113-7,  124. 

Somers,  Sir  Paul,  104. 

Somerset  House,  no,  160. 

Southampton  House,  127. 

"  Souvienne  vous  en,"  45. 

Spayn,  Ralph,  15  ;  Robert  ,  15  ;  Thomas  ,  15. 

Spierincz,  Francois,  32,  109. 

Spring  (fig.  12),  59,  60,  86. 

Spynile,  Anthony,  18. 

Stag  and  the  lamb,  The,  154. 

Staunton  Harold,  47. 

Steen,  Paul  vanden,  71,  88-9,  96,  98. 

Stone,  Capt.,  no,  115,  119-20. 

Stories,  The  new  and  old,  23,  49. 

Stork  and  the  fox,  The,  154. 

Stout,  John,  15. 

Straaten,  Martin  van,  151,  156. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of,  42. 
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Summer,  61,  86. 

Sun  and  sunbeams,  36,  112,  118. 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  107-8. 
Surrey  (Assyria),  King  of,  36. 
Susanna,  29,  36-7,  39,  43. 
Sutherland,  Duke  of,  5. 
Sutton  Coldfield,  54. 
Swans  and  ladies'  heads,  11. 
Swedes,  131. 
Sympson,  William,  32. 
Syon  House,  114. 

Tannere,  William,  10. 
Tapecer,  William,  13. 
Tapener,  Walter  le,  8. 
Tapenyr,  Sewald  le,  8. 

Tapestry,  Blue,  ii  ;   Chequered  white  and  green 

— — ,  18  ;  Yellow  ,  40. 

Tapetere,  Elena  la,  10. 

Tapicer,  George  le,  13  ;  John  le  ,  io  ;  Michael 

le  ,  10  ;  Ralph  le  ,  8. 

Tapiere,  John,  13. 
Tapinator,  Willielmus,  7. 

Tapiser,  John,  7  ;  William  ,  7. 

Tapiter,  John  le,  10  ;  Ralph  le  ,  8. 

Tappistere,  John  le,  13. 

Tawtone,  John,  15. 

Temples,  158. 

Tenche,  Randall,  47. 

Teniers,  146,  156. 

Testament,  The  Old  and  New,  23,  44. 

Thames  valley,  57. 

Th'assaute  damonis,  28. 

Thebes,  40. 

Theobalds,  121. 

Theolomou,  27. 

Thoutmosis  III.,  Cartouche  of,  4. 
Tiry,  Histor.  filie  regis,  14. 
Titus  and  Vespasian,  117,  121. 
Tobias,  29,  31,  37,  39,  42,  44,  111. 
Torbay,  The  descent  on,  126. 
Tournament,  14,  27. 

TOURNAY,  3,  18-9,  29,  42. 

Tours,  4,  30. 

Tower  of  fealousy,  25  ;   of  London,  33,  35,  109. 

Tracey  of  Doddington,  Arms  of,  59. 
Trajan,  36,  39. 
Transfiguration,  39. 
Tree  of  Jesse,  112  ;  — — s,  39. 
Trinity,  The,  14,  27,  38. 

Triumphs,  35-6,  38,  41-2,  111-3,  115-7,  120,  122,  124  ; 

 of  Petrarch,  29,  46,  130  (figs.  24,  26-30). 

Tropenelle,  Robert,  15. 

Troy,  Trojan  War,  etc.  (fig.  38),  19,  25,  32,  38,  40,  43-4, 

46,  in,  115,  120,  125,  130,  136. 
Truran,  114. 
Turner,  John,  47. 
Tygrys,  28. 
Tyler,  Edmund,  47. 

Ulfer,  King  of  Mercia,  23. 
Unicorn,  44. 

Vaast,  Abbey  of  St,  7. 
Valke,  Jakus,  88,  98. 


Vanbeaver,  154. 

Vanderbank,  John,  131,  138-41,  143,  146-7  ;  Moses 

 ,  146,  151. 

Vanderbase  or  Vanderbosen,  139. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  iio. 
Vaux,  Mr,  119. 

Venus,  61-2  ;    and  Adonis,  119  ;    and  Cupid, 

37,  124,  155  ;   ,  Vulcan,  and  Cupids,  155. 

Verdure,  18,  20,  30,  31,  35-42,  50  ;   Chequered  blue  and 

yellow   ,  39  ;    Coarse^  ,  37  ;    English  — — 

(fig.  6),  50  ;   Green   ,  18  ;    of  hawking  and 

hunting,  35  ;   Paned  yellow  and  red  ,  39  ;  Small 

 ,  39  ;   White   ,  18  ;    with  branches  of 

roses,  30  ;   with  children,  35  ;  — ■ —  with  letters, 

37  ;  — —  with  small  flowers,  37  ;    with  a  foun- 
tain, 31  ;    with  trees,  38 ;    with  water- 
flowers,  31,  36  ;  Yellow  ,  39. 

Verity,  Triumph  of,  45. 

Vermoulen,  Louis,  71,  81. 

Verrier,  Jean  Vette,  105. 

Verrio,  98. 

Verspelt,  Andreas,  96. 
Vertical  looms,  66-8. 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  127. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  The,  4,  48,  68,  135-6, 

138,  140,  146,  150. 
Vinedressers  and  vintagers,  131. 
Vineyards,  38,  41,  ill. 
Vintage  (figs.  31,  35),  112. 
Vintners'  Company,  25. 

Virgin,  42  ;   Death  of  the   ,  12  ;  The    holding 

Jesus,  128. 

Virtues,  14,  36,  115  ;  and  vices,  12,  14,  39,  42,  114"; 

The  theological  ,  113. 

Vos,  De,  126. 

Vroom,  Henry  Cornelius  van,  32-3. 

Vulcan,  128-9  !    Mars,  and  Venus,  36,  124  ;   

and  Venus  (frontispiece),  71,  81,  98,  100,  110,  122, 

124,  134,  136. 
Vyne,  The,  140. 

Wages  of  tapestry-workers  at  Wollerton,  47 ; 
at  Mortlake,  80,  81  ;  in  Great  Wardrobe,  137, 
150. 

Wah-roegael,  6. 
Wales,  Emblem  of  the  Prince  of,  71. 
Wall  (Val),  Petrus  vander,  31,  37. 
Wallingford,  7,  8. 

War  with  Sweden,  The,  131  ;  of  Troy,  fig.  38. 

Warham,  Arms  of  Bishop  William,  42. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  25. 
Warwickshire,  etc.,  Map  of  (fig.  11),  59. 

Water,  75  ;   flowers,  31. 

We,  Joos  de,  96. 

Welsh,  Peter,  32. 

Werburgh,  St,  23. 

Werdeman,  John,  10. 

West,  Francis,  90-2  ;  Richard,  90. 

Westminster,  18,  20,  36  ;  - — —  Abbey,  86  ;   Hall, 

15,  160. 

Weston,  47,  59  ;  Sir  Richard  — — ,  64,  67. 
White,  J.  A.,  85. 

Whitehall,  86,  116,  120-1,  123-4,  r36. 
Wilderness,  41. 
Willet,  Henry,  124. 
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William  III.,  126,  149  ;   Arms  of   HI.,  111,  126  ; 

 of  Brabant,  13  ;  — — -  of  Potton,  7. 

Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  86  ;   John  ,  139  ; 

Thomas  ,  107. 

WlLLOUGHBY,  SlR  FRANCIS,  47. 

Willy,  Richard,  17. 
Wilson,  George,  125. 
Wimbledon,  iio. 

Winchester,  5,  8,  20,  22  ;  College,  20-2. 

Windsor,  160  ;   Castle,  38,  86,  111,  117,  136,  160. 

Winter  (fig.  13),  62-3,  86. 
Wodevose,  28. 

Wolf  and  the  lamb,  The  (fig.  54),  154  ;  ■  and  the 

stork  (fig.  55),  154  ;  Hunt  of  the  ,  fig.  23. 

Wollerton,  47. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  29-31  ;    Arms  of  Cardinal   , 

30,  36-9,  119-20,  127. 

WOLSTENHOLME,  SlR  JOHN,  67. 

Woman  and  little  children,  16  ;   ■  hanging  in  a  cloud, 

41  ;    in  childbed,  41  ;  — ■ —  of  Canony,  35  ; 

  on  horseback,  41  ;   riding  in  a  car,  41  ; 

 with  a  chalice,  41. 

Women  playing  dice,  158. 


Woodcutters,  faggot-makers,  and  shepherds,  131. 
Woodhewers,  39. 
Woodrow,  156. 
Woodstock,  38,  115,  119. 
Woodwives  or  wildmen,  39. 

Worcester,  48,  132  ;    House,  119 ;   Counties  of 

 and  Warwick  (fig.  10),  55-6. 

Worsley,  Mr,  121. 

Worthies,  The  nine,  27,  29,  36-7,  113. 

Wrestlyngton,  Richard,  i%. 

Wyftel,  Robert,  42. 

Wynfloeda,  6. 

Wynne,  John,  15. 

Wynstanley,  Mr,  118. 

York,  13,  17,  46,  55,  57.  59,  64. 

York,  Arms  of  the  See  of,  30  ;  Duke  of  ,  12. 

Youth,  36  ;  — — -,  cities  and  towns,  38. 
Ysenbart,  Peter,  98. 

Zachariah,  40. 

ZUCCHARELLI,  FRANCESCO,  157. 
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